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TO MY MOTHER 








PREFACE 


Tus book consists of addresses, or portions of 
addresses, delivered in the New North Church, 
Edinburgh, and, almost without exception, at the 
evening service. They were written to be spoken, 
and, as nearly as possible, they are printed in the 
shape in which they were originally given. Since 
no attempt has been made to alter their form 
from that of addresses pure and simple to one 
of greater elaboration, some local references re- 
main untouched, especially in those chapters which 
are composed of sermons preached at services 
primarily intended for students of the University 
of Edinburgh. 

The general arrangement has a reference to 
the seasons of the Christian Year, but there has 
been no detailed attempt to follow carefully the 


festivals in their order. The scheme of contents 
vii 
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will probably explain itself. It seemed not out 
of place to introduce a considerable section bear- 
ing on Christian duty, after the addresses upon 
some aspects of the great deeds of God, which 
culminated in Pentecost; and to conclude with 
reflections upon the light cast on the close of 
the year by the glad tidings of Jesus Christ. 

I may, perhaps, be permitted to express my 
gratitude to the sympathetic audience to whom 
these addresses were delivered, for the atmosphere 
of responsiveness which they have created—an 
atmosphere in which the work of the ministry, 
with all its anxiety, is still a delight. 

RBS 


EDINBURGH, 
1911. 
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(1) THE CALL OF THE HILLS 


“T will lift up mine eyes unto the hills.” —Psanm oxxr. 1. 


Hits have the power of forcing a man, if he has 
been among them, to think of them and to speak 
of them. They possess a faculty for the time be- 
ing of ruling the mind. Their majesty, their un- 
shaken stability, their seeming changelessness 
amidst the passage of the generations of men, the 
strange and apparently contradictory message of 
the mountain gloom and the mountain glory form 
themselves into a whole, which controls. the spirits 
that come under its influence. 

It is not unjustifiable to think that the man who 
wrote the 121st Psalm was a hill-dweller on whom 
this quality of the mountains was having its effect. 
But whether he was a pilgrim approaching the 
Holy City, or a permanent dweller at the foot of its 
rocks, is of no great consequence. What is of con- 
sequence is to mark him as a man resolutely turn- 
ing from a moment of heaviness and unfaith to an 
attitude of high resolve and renewed trust, under 
the influence of the mountains about him. As we 
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read his poem, it is.on the accent of resolve that 
our minds should be concentrated, that, with a pur- 
pose lofty as his own was, we may say after him, 
‘T will lift up mine eyes unto the hills’. 

1. It is surely no exaggeration to say that the 
extreme danger of our lives morally is the danger 
of the valley. At any given moment we may be 
free enough from inclination to any known sin, 
which is clearly against conscience. But, con- 
stantly, we are faced with the danger—and it is a 
cumulative one—of contentment with the low levels. 
A most common condition is to be ‘at peace among 
the little worths’. To order our lives so as to 
escape manifest disaster ; to taste the pleasures of 
Egypt in reason ; to avoid sinking too low and to 
forget about rising too high ;—these are the projects, 
which we are in constant danger of placing before 
ourselves. 

Moreover, if we observe closely, we may note a 
certain conspiracy formed against us to retain us in 
that attitude of unworthy satisfaction. Our con- 
stitutions, the atmosphere in which we live, the 
conditions of moral achievement and ‘ourselves as 
traitors to ourselves’ form a league to secure our 
neglect of the hills. 

In the first place, we have to take account of the 
fact that we are so made that we turn from the 
unpleasant to the pleasant, from the difficult to the 
easy. Particularly, we are inclined to fight shy 
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of the difficulty of continuance. Most of us, if the 
contrast were not too great, would prefer to doa 
very difficult task for an hour rather than a some- 
what difficult task fora week. Continuance, day in 
and day out, of effort and the long slow scaling of 
the giddy steep are not to our taste. But these are 
precisely the tasks to which the hills of God call us. 

Further, to our own instinctive contentment with 
the valleys is added the pressure of common prac- 
tice. A well-known mountaineer once said: ‘ Love 
of the valleys is everywhere ; it is the chosen who 
love the hills’. That is a true word in its meta- 
phorical, as well as in its literal, sense. If you take 
a candid view of society as you know it, would you 
honestly say that other than a very small proportion 
is making any serious endeavour to scale the heights 
of life? I do not mean solely in the ethical and 
spiritual realms. I mean in any realm to which the 
term high could be applied. What proportion of 
persons are seeking mental development? The 
returns of public libraries will tell you that it is 
slight ; while a glance at railway bookstalls will 
tell you that many are seeking instead mental de- 
gradation. And of those who are trying to obtain 
a general culture, only a small fraction are attempt- 
ing to gain a real mastery of knowledge. <A few 
people are trying to know something of everything ; 
only a few of those few are trying to know every- 
thing about something. What proportion of people 
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are fired by a worthy ambition for rule and power, 
and are making the effort necessary to translate 
that ambition into a reality ? Strong ambitions are 
as rare as strong men. 

No, it may be said that as regards the things of 
the mind or the search for further influence, there 
is a pressure upon us of common practice to forget 
the hills. Our ‘atmosphere’ is not any higher in 
the region of morals and of religion. The practical 
ethical ideals of most of us are dangerously low— 
immeasurably below the ideals to which we give lip 
service. Who dares to say, as he has opportunity 
to observe various sorts and conditions of men, that 
the Cross is a serious object of search amongst large 
sections of the professing Christian community? A 
certain easy generosity, an inexpensive geniality 
men aspire to readily enough; but the Cross—ah! 
it was on a hill that the Cross was set, and it is in 
the valleys that we dwell. 

These forces have the co-operation, further, of 
the severity of the conditions of moral achievement. 
Do not think that the rejection of the call of Christ 
does not spell some gain. ‘Count the cost,’ said 
Jesus; and when He said cost, He meant cost. 
Something has to be paid for following Him. In 
some moods, the price seems to be too great for us. 
For the dwellers in the valleys. win life’s laughter. 
Gay eyes and smiling lips and easy days and plea- 
sures seem to be the wage of the low-idealed ; 
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while many a saint of God has had a face that was 
rugged and set, and eyes that were strained and 
sad. Surely that life-merriment was great gain. 
Why should we cut ourselves off from the delight- 
some to tread the stony mountain sides ? 

As if these pressures were not enough, we 
proceed to argue ourselves into a belief that it is 
right for us to be content with the valleys. Our 
argument takes two forms. 

First, it takes the form of an appeal to common 
sense. I must make equal my reach and my grasp. 
I must coalesce the ideal and the practical. It is 
absurd for me to set a highideal. Why? Because 
I know myself. I cannot reach these heights. 
Therefore, as a practical man, I will forget them. 

Now, there is only one thing to be said of humil- 
ity of that sort. It is a snare of the devil. In 
this matter our whole destiny depends upon our 
daring not to be humble. This common-sense humil- 
ity is rank cowardice in masquerade. It is only 
those who dare to fling such mock humbleness 
from them that can hope to win the birth-right of 
the sons of God. 

The same kind of argument takes another form 
when it appears as a refusal of hypocrisy. Some- 
times a man says, ‘I will not be a hypocrite to my 
own soul. I will promise it but little. I will not 
pretend to an ideal that I am not striving after. 
Maybe, I shall do better than I purpose; but I 
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shall profess myself as purposing little, and thus at 
the worst, I shall not be a fraud to myself.” All 
that can be said of that attitude is that it is of the 
essence of unfaith. Itis supremely irreligious. It 
forgets the Holy Spirit. 

The world says—promise little and no thought 

Of faith unfaithful holds you from your sleep. 

So rots the world. Rather be it yours 

To promise greatly and your promise keep. 

2. To us thus afflicted there is flung the mes- 
sage of the hills. And it is simply this, “come, 
gazeonus”. Our part in the process of strengthen- 
ing is the determination to look. ‘I will lift up mine 
eyes unto the hills’. After all, we have plenty of 
opportunity for concentrating upon the greatness 
of life. Take the long history of liberty ; take the 
story of the development of thought; let the mind 
run on the multitude, that no man can number, 
that have dared and been great through Christ. 
Gaze at life, not as the many make it, but as 
good men and women have fashioned it, and let 
the heights of them appeal. 

Fortunately for you and me, we cannot escape, 
even if we would, altogether from the highest 
appeal of the hills. I remember once standing 
on the Hoh-weg at Interlaken, from which the 
wonder of the Jungfrau can, at a time, be seen. 
Occasionally, its whiteness is veiled in cloud, but 
its sparkle and its splendour are only increased 
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when the veil is drawn aside. I remember well 
one day of mist when the word suddenly came 
that the Jungfrau was clear. The passers-by 
moved to points of vantage from which they could 
obtain a full view of the mountain in its beauty. 
What was significant was not so much the moun- 
tain itself, as the effect which it had on those who 
gazed. I suppose that you can see as many foolish 
faces, faces from which the ideal has largely de- 
parted, at Interlaken in the month of August as 
anywhere else. But into all the eyes that looked 
a new expression came—a softening, a regret, a 
wistfulness, a desire. The white glory of the hill 
spoke of a dream that had almost been forgotten, 
but which stirred again restlessly in the minds of 
those who beheld it. So is it with you and 
me. To our sight the vision of life is always 
present. Christ is nearer to us than, at our worst, 
we think. We pass careless days ; when suddenly 
we see another’s sacrifice, and His beauty is before 
us.. Our eyes fall upon the innocent face of a 
child; and lo, He is there. We cannot escape 
Him. He isthe great loving Troubler of our souls, 
never more loving than when He troubles us most. 
Wherefore, let us lift up our eyes to the heights 
of Him, and rejoice by Him to be made restless, 
until in Him we rest at last. 


(2) THE FAILURE OF THE HILLS 


“But I say unto you, that in this place is one greater than 
the Temple.’—Marruew xu. 6. 


THERE can be few spots of earth more worthy to 
be called the Temple of God than that guarded by 
the Monte Rosa range. The flooring is the eternal 
snows. For pillars there stand those mighty peaks, 
from Monte Rosa itself, round in a seemingly un- 
broken sweep to the distant whiteness of the 
Bernese Alps, which John Ruskin hails as the 
noblest types of earthly beauty. For ceiling there 
is given the unclouded blueness of the vault of 
heaven. As a man looks at the sparkle of its 
snow, at the splendid majesty of its rock, and 
enters into the silence, as of a creation hushed into 
reverence, which wraps the whole about as with a 
garment, to the question propounded in Isaiah ‘ the 
heavens are My throne and the earth is My foot- 
stool. . . where is the place of My rest”? he may 
feel moved to make answer, “‘ Lo here, O Lord, is 
Thy habitation, here, in the work of Thy hands”. 


But yet as one looks, the word of Christ, in 
(10) 
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reference to a very different Temple, force them- 
selves back on the mind, ‘here is one greater than 
the Temple’. It is a word which is apt to be mis- 
understood. It is a very strong and very courage- 
ous statement of the worth of humanity. The 
Jews had been exalting the religious rite and the 
religious day as against the man who fulfilled the 
rite and observed the day. Jesus reverses the 
positions precisely. It was avery bold thing for 
Jesus to do. For the Temple and the worship 
associated with it stood as God’s revealing. It 
was much for Jesus to say that a human life was 
greater than the central witness to the Divine in 
Israel. But it was true; and it holds true also of 
the other and greater Temple not made with hands. 
The glories of earth are great indeed. But a 
greater even than that Temple is here. 

Now, Nature can do much for us. It can give us 
the call of the hills. But there comes a point at 
which we have to turn from Nature to human 
nature. There is a point where Nature fails us. 
At the best, it only gives us a half thought of God. 
We have to turn to man, and finally to the Son of 
Man, to get the only revelation of God, which, for 
our minds, can be termed complete. In the matter 
of the unfolding of God, when contrast is made 
between man and so splendid a work of the Creator’s 
hands as the everlasting hills, we can say ‘a greater 
than the Temple is here’. No one, who has drunk 
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in the spirit of the mountains, will deny that some- 
thing of God and much of the greatness of life is 
taught by them. If anyone is inclined to do so, let | 
him turn to his Ruskin and see how much purely 
Scriptural preaching can be produced by a writer 
on art, who loves mountains and knows his Bible. 
Their beauty sends a man to say with the old monk, 
‘if such be the Creature; what then must be the 
Creator?’ Their loftiness sets a man, when he 
lifts up his eyes to the hills, wondering whence 
cometh his help, if he is to climb the slow and terrible 
path that leads to God. Their varied clothing stirs 
a Ruskin to see pictures of destiny. “ Nor could I 
ever escape,” he ‘says, ‘from the feeling that here, 
where chiefly the beauty of God’s working was mani- 
fested to men, warning was also given, and that to 
the full, of the enduring of His indignation against 
sin... . Their gulfs of thawless ice, and unretarded 
roar of tormented waves, and deathful falls of fruit- 
less waste, and unredeemed decay, must be the 
image of the souls of those who have chosen the 
darkness, and whose cry shall be to the mountains 
to fall on them, and to the hills to cover them ; and 
still, to the end of time, the clear waters of the 
unfailing springs and the white pasture lilies in 
their clothed multitude, and the abiding of the 
burning peaks in their nearness to the opened 
heaven, shall be the types, and the blessings, of 
those who have chosen light, and of whom it is 
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written, ‘the mountains shall bring peace to the 
people, and the little hills, righteousness ’.” 

But chiefly do they speak of strength and change- 
lessness and inexorableness. These are His works. 
So, then, is He Himself. Soalsois His moral law. 
They are calm and strong, these hills. Ah! but a 
greater than the Temple is here. One who by His 
strength setteth fast the mountains, being girded 
about with power. They are awful in storm, these 
hills. Yes, but a more awful than they is here. 
By terrible deeds in righteousness wilt Thou answer 
us. No wonder that of many a man it may be 
said :— 

In the mountains did he feel his faith 


. and there his spirit shaped 
Her prospects. 


For the Lord is come into His Temple. Be still 
and know that He is God. 

And yet, splendid as their message is, it is not 
complete. It may be my fault, but I never could 
get away from a suggestion of cruelty in those hills. 
The queer thing was that they looked more tender 
(if the word could be used) when half-hidden in 
cloud. When they revealed themselves, the white- 
ness of their snow and the sharpness and greyness 
of the rock and the height of their peaks looked 
cruel. Above all, there was the appalling silence. 
Amongst our Scottish hills, the silences give rest. 
Yonder they spoke of a God, indeed ; but of a God 
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without a heart. To go to their companionship 
was to go to the companionship of loneliness. If 
they held the secret of peace, it was the secret of the 
peace of death. They were as those who knew nor 
hope nor fear. A man, scared at their whiteness, 
might cry to them for a word of cheer; but there 
was no speech nor language, their voice was not 
heard. Only their silent stainlessness ; and their 
peaks pointing to the skies. A God there is indeed 
dwelling in the midst, but 


Neither with wrath nor scorn He views 
Our struggle with the powers of sin 
The fight that we may not refuse, 

The battle that we may not win. 

Far beyond reach of mortal eye 

He dwells, unheeding things of Earth, 
And cares not if a thousand die, 

Or if a thousand come to birth. 


It is at that point that the word of Christ comes 
back to us, ‘a greater than the Temple is here’. 
Far be it from me to belittle the place that Nature 
has in the revealing of God. But the thing may be 
overdone. In the realm of creation, man is God’s 
best -revealer. Yes, even sin-stained man. In the 
temple-cave of thine own self, thou shalt haply find 
the Nameless has a clearer voice than in all the hills ; 
even though that Temple be defaced with deep 
marks of sin. And why? Because man can love. 
There is at least the power of the Cross in man. 
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That power we judge to be the highest reach of 
God’s work. Why? We simply judge it, because 
we can no other. It isan immediate, and, I should 
imagine, a universal judgment of value. We would 
range ourselves with Browning :— 


The loving worm within its clod 
Were diviner than a loveless God 
Amid his worlds, I will dare to say. 


My brother, if you would know God, look at your 
own heart’s best ; look at your friend’s heart’s best ; 
and look at your best Friend’s heart. If that which 
loves most completely is God’s last unfolding of 
Himself, where then shall we look to see Him? 
Where, but to Christ? If you can show me one 
whose love surpasses the love of Christ, I will wor- 
ship him. Meantime, Christ living and Christ 
dying is God enough for me; for that He, being 
rich, for our sakes became poor, and for men’s hate, 
in return gave them Calvary. 


(3) THE SEARCH FOR GOD 


“My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God: when shall I 
come and appear before God?” —PsaLM XLII. 2. 


“Or all points of faith the being of God is, to my 
own apprehension, encompassed with most diffi- 
culty, and yet borne in upon our minds with most 
power.” 

So spake one of those whom Browning would 
call a ‘musician,’ one of those who know, but not 
by painful reason—to wit, John Henry Newman. 
When such words come from a man to whom God 
was the supreme reality of consciousness, they are 
of great significance. 

Anyone who comes much in contact with minds 
that hover on the brink of religious profession will, 
I think, admit that it is with the great fact, or 
rather, with the expression of the great fact, of the 
Over-Reason, whom we call God, that difficulty is 
sometimes most felt. It is curious that minds are 
often willing to take a vague Christian attitude to 
Jesus, who are not willing to assent to the Christian 


conception of His, and our, Father. The moral 
(16) 
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lordship of Jesus Christ is freely granted, and a 
general sense of debt to Him is admitted ; but when 
it comes to statement concerning the Author of our 
minds, the attitude taken is practically that ‘living 
here means nescience simply’. 

Such a state of affairs is not necessarily unhealthy 
from the Christian point of view. We are not going 
to quarrel with anything that tends to emphasize 
the supreme importance of attitude towards Christ. 
And the hesitancy in making statements about God 
may well be regarded as in part desirable, and for 
the rest explicable. 

For such an attitude appears to be most fre- 
quent in those that have a scientific turn of mind. 
It scarcely needs to be remarked that science has 


nothing to do with religion. It stands in relation —- 


to religion, as, let us say, a knowledge of anatomy 
does to friendship ; and that is not a very close re- 
lation. At the same time, scientific inquiry induces 
a certain habit of mind, which, being aware of im- 
mensities and yet not specially speculative, seems 
to emphasize the theological difficulty, without 
giving any particular capacity for the theological 
method. 

It is not in the least wonderful that such a mind 
should hesitate to make positive statement concern- 
ing the being of God. And, I must say, we have been 
to blame in confirming that hesitation. Christian 
people have spoken as if the anthropomorphic terms, 
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in which we express our understanding, contained 
the whole truth, and was binding upon all minds 
of whatsoever sort they may be. We must not be 
surprised if such an attitude on our part has tended 
to make those, for whom faith is hard, believe that 
Christians lack alike sympathy with, and compre- 
hension of, the great problem of the statement of 
God. 

I. In the first place, we have to observe that an 
attitude of vagueness in giving expression to the 
truth of the Nature of God, is not only in entire 
accord with the practice of those who have most 
surely believed in Him, but is in accord with the 
devotional writers in Scripture. ‘I remembered 
God and was troubled’ expresses some attitudes 
of mind even in the devout. 

The Jews, we know, avoided at all costs the 
pronouncing of the Ineffable Name. Perhaps, at 
the back of that omission, there was something 
of the same feeling of reverent mystery as there 
certainly was at the back of Tennyson’s state- 
ment, ‘I dare hardly name His name’. And if 
that is not sufficient, we have the plain state- 
ment, which is certainly not irrelevant to this 
matter, that ‘no man cometh to the Father; but 
by Me’. 

I suppose that we shall admit that Tennyson 
believed in God. Well, listen to the manner of his 
address to Him :— 
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Hallowed be Thy name—Halleluiah !|— 
Infinite Ideality ! 

Immeasurable Reality ! 

Infinite Personality ! 

Hallowed be Thy name—Halleluiah ! 


There is a good deal of positive statement implied 
in that outburst; but it is manifestly written to 
give an especial sense of the Aboveness of God. 

IJ. In the second place, such an attitude is in 
accord with the methods of approach to God which 
are open to us. In our time three extra-canonical 
teachers of religion have arisen, who illustrate three 
several ways in which the mind may come at the 
fact of God. I mean Tennyson, Browning, and now 
Meredith. 

The first of these, rejecting the common argu- 
ments, falls back on the assertion, supported by 
his own experience, that humanity cannot be con- 
tent, or even continue to exist, in a Godless Uni- 
verse. And, then, he simply makes the venture of 
faith in the God seen in Christ. 

Meredith, a very different man, assents to an 
Over-Spirit or Over-Reason as intellectually neces- 
sary ; but steadily refuses to put the emphasis of 
his thought and religious feeling anywhere but on 
‘Earth, which is his name for the sum of all 
Nature. The Over-Spirit is only dim-guessed 
through her. 

Browning was an Intuitionist. A vivid spark 
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had passed between the Eternal and that man’s 
soul. He was ‘very sure of God’. But his state- 
ment of God’s Being was achieved by a study of the 
conflicting evidence, given in experience ; made by 
a man, however, who was certain of the fact of the 
Master-Spirit from direct knowledge. 

Now, it is manifest that the first two methods of 
approach necessitate a vagueness in speaking of 
God. And so does the third, wherever the state- 
ment goes beyond the boundaries of the vivid ex- 
perience that lies at the back of it all. A man 
awakes to the fact of a mighty love over him; but 
he does not awaken to omnipresence or omnipo- 
tence. _He awakes to a Presence hovering very 
near ; but when he would state the nature of that 
Presence, he must speak softly. For the Presence 
is God; and he is man. Wherefore, let us not be 
too stringent in demanding formule. If a man 
speaks of the ‘ All-Inclusive,’ or ‘The Infinite,’ or 
‘The Universal Life,’ I am, for the moment, not 
going to quarrel with him very much, if he does 
not deny that God is love. After all, none of such 
titles comes up to the splendid mysteriousness of 
that ancient Name given of old, ‘I am that I am’. 

III. In the third place, such an attitude does 
not justify a rest in negation. There seems to bea 
_ thought in the minds of some, that because God in 
some respects must be what man is not, we can dis- 
cover no qualities in man, which give the beginning 
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of a hint as to what God is. We need to remember 
that God is the Infinitely Positive ; not the Infinitely 
Negative. 

If we may infer the worker from his work, we 
may certainly infer him from the ‘highest’ reaches 
of his work. Thus, we find reason in man. Be- 
cause God is the Not-Man, we are not to say that 
He is the Not-Reason. Rather, we say He is 
Reason Infinite. He is the Over-Reason. We find 
personality in man. Similarly, we say that God is 
supra-personal. Moreover, we have the evidence 
of the Intuitionists on which to go. They say 
God is at least a Person. They say that the nearest 
word to describe His heart is ‘Fatherhood’. To 
deny their evidence is unscientific. Wherefore, 
when we appreciate that there is nothing unintel- 
ligent in ascribing to God our ‘highest’ qualities 
duly intensified, we accept their statements as 
probably the nearest to the truth concerning God 
that our speech can contain. We claim assent 
to a Universal Life who is Supra-Personal, to 
whom the truest title that we can give is ‘our 
Father ’. 

IV. Ah! but we desire not merely to assent to a 
statement about Him; we desire to know Him. 
Well, upon that, let me make two remarks :— 

(a) God is not so much good, as God is goodness. 
The truest statement is not so much ‘God loves,’ 
as ‘God is Love’. Goodness and Love seen now 
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are symbols, revelations, of God. The search for 
goodness is a search for God. 

(5) If we are to know Him we must thzrst for 
Him. All men thirst for a something. The mark 
of a devout man is that he thirsts for the living God 
—so thirsts that, however soon he may find Him, 
he shall cry, ‘too late have I known Thee, O Thou 
Ancient Truth; too late have I found Thee, first 
and only Fair’. We must thirst for Him now; 
and pray Him not to 


let not reason fail me, nor the sod 
Draw from my death Thy living flower and grass, 
Before I learn that love which is, and was 
My Father, and my Brother, and my God. 


Steel me with patience! soften me with grief! 
Let blow the trumpet strongly while I pray, 
Till this embattled wall of unbelief 

My prison, not my fortress, fall away ! 

Then, if Thou willest, let my day be brief, 

So Thou wilt strike Thy glory thro’ the day. 


We must thirst ; and show our thirst by striving to 
be fit to know God. You notice a curious order in 
this text. It runs, ‘my soul thirsteth for the living 
God : when shall I come and appear before God 2’ 
I am afraid that some clever people read that, 
‘when will God come and appear before me? I 
desire to see God ; let Him show Himself to me.’ 
It is a wrong reading. For the vision of God, the 
alteration needs tocomein me. ‘“ Who shall ascend 
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into the hill of the Lord, and who shall stand in 
the Holy Place? He that hath clean hands and 
and a pure heart.” ‘Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God.” Meantime, for our-inspira- 
tion, for our guidance in thought, and for the rest- 
ing of our minds, we have Jesus Christ. Really, it 
is hard not to see God in Him. 





PART I 


THE SEASON OF LENT AND EASTER 


(a) THE DEEDS OF MAN 
(6) THE WORK OF GOD 





(A) THE DEEDS OF MAN 
(1) THE LAUGHTER OF THE UNWISE 
“ Fools make a mock at sin.’”-—PROVERBS XIV. 9. 


THE prevalent easy attitude towards sin is of two 
sorts. It may be philosophic—an attempt to meet 
the grave problem of evil; or it may be the very 
explicable attitude of a man who wants to persuade 
himself that the unpleasant is not there. In justice 
to the supporters of the former view, the latter 
has to be sharply distinguished from it. At the 
same time, neither attitude is to be found in the 
Bible. There we find nothing but emphasis upon 
the exceeding sinfulness of sin. We find the plaint 
of the Psalmist and the horror of the prophet at its 
existence. We find that it means an alienation 
from, and an enmity towards, God. We find that 
the very heart and essence of Christianity is that it 
comes to us as a message of glad tidings of redemp- 
tion from sin. Indeed, the one thing that we all 
need, as a first step to the understanding and 
accepting of the Divine self-giving in Jesus Christ, 


is an awakening to the fact of what our sin is. 
(27) 
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Whatever may be said about the philosophic 
view, I think that it is fair to have nothing but con- 
demnation for that implicitly pooh-poohing attitude 
of many a man in the street, who would tell us to 
gather roses while we may ; that it is as well to get 
our wild oats sown ; that what everybody does must 
be a minor matter ; and that, anyhow, it will all come 
right in the end. We condemn that kind of mock- 
ing at sin for certain definite reasons. 

1. In the first place, to make light of our evil is, 
we maintain, to neglect experience. 

Our claim is that to any person of observation, 
the experience of his own life and of the lives 
round about him teaches him that known sin, what- 
ever else it may be, in its results is not a thing to 
be mocked at. For this reason, that it, in many 
curious and diverse ways, becomes the possession 
of him who commits it. There is a phrase in Job 
which runs thus, ‘Thou makest me to possess the 
sins of my youth’. That is precisely true for every 
man. The word ‘possess’ is the right word in the 
right place. It holds good in all manner of ways. 
Men are walking the streets to-day, who, in their 
position in life, in their physique, in their mental 
powers, in their imagination, in the directions of 
their interest, in their memory, in their will power, 
in their work capacities, in their spiritual sight are 
precisely possessing the sins of their youth. It is 
very strange that we seem to regard sins as acts 
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which we can do, and then, when it pleases us, cease 
doing, and no more will be said about them. Why 
do we think God so weak? Why are we not graver 
in trying to discern His laws? The truth of it is, 
that He says to us, ‘I have made you in My own 
image. So far, you are free. You have a power 
of originating action. Up to a point, you may 
choose whom ye will serve; but if you sin you have 
your sins to keep. They are your own.’ 

Yes! Sin leaves wounds that ache for all the 
future days. It leaves upon us its deep-graven 
marks. And we are not inclined to mock at it, 
when, in a poorer nature, an enfeebled will, a smaller 
manhood, we recognize that we are only possessing 
our own misdoings. 

2. Further, to make a mock of sin is to neglect the 
teaching of the experts. 

I think that it is true nowadays to say that 
there is a tendency to bow to expert opinion. We 
are coming to form a ‘rule by intellectual aristo- 
cracy’. We are recognizing that in every matter, 
one man’s opinion is not as good as another's. 
We would not necessarily consult an engineer on 
matters of art, or a musician on the building 
of bridges. In the former case, we would ac- 
knowledge an artist to be the expert, and in the 
second case an engineer; and, in both cases, we 
would acknowledge their opinion to be better than 
ours. Atleast, in so doing we would be wise. Now, 
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it is only fair to ask that the same temper should 
be applied, as far as may be, to matters of religion. 
There are such things as religious experts. And 
we may confidently make the statement, that no 
man, whose direct religious influence has been great, 
has made light of sin. We can appeal in our own 
day to the outbursts of such teachers as Henry 
Drummond, or as Newman. We can appeal very 
confidently to those who stood at the commence- 
ment of the Christian Church. Not least can we 
appeal to Paul. But above all, we can appeal to 
the paramount religious authority. Jesus Christ 
did not think lightly of sin. And if the One who 
knew thought so gravely about it, surely it is true 
that ‘fools make a mock of sin’. 

3. And then again, to make a mock of sin is to 
neglect our own real conviction. 

Do you think that any man in the heart of him, 
approves of his own casual attitude towards wrong- 
doing, or that he agrees with his own half-jesting 
words about it? Beneath the surface, even as he 
jests, there lies a man’s dispeace, a soul’s disharmony. 
Within him, there rests the shadow of a fear. 
There is the clear knowledge that he would shrink 
before the eyes of flame. So aman thinks when 
he is alone with himself in his truer, graver moments. 
Our claim is that then the Spirit of God is warning 
that man, and that chiefly he is a fool when he 
makes sport of the knowledge thus attained. It is 
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by such process that a man grieves and quenches 
the Spirit. When God takes the trouble to teach 
us, surely it is of all things most foolish to make 
mock of His teaching. Wherefore, let it be the 
mark of our manhood, that, while we richly en- 
joy the great gift of life and buoyantly claim all 
things as ours, at the same time, we, as grave men, 
with lives that we would use well, turn deaf ears 
to the chatter that makes light of those things that 
slay the soul. And if ever the knowledge of the 
dark reality becomes too much for us, let us re- 
member Him through whom all our sin is forgiven 
and by whose Spirit even we are made new. 


(2) CURIOSITY CONCERNING EVIL 
“Ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil.” —Gunzsis 11. 5. 


WE cannot help being curious. If anything seems 
secret, we want to know it. So every man of us, 
especially in the opening years of manhood, is curi- 
ous concerning evil. But we have to distinguish 
that curiosity into two sorts. We may have a curi- 
osity to know evil directly through participation, 
or we may have a curiosity to know about it merely 
by observation. Concerning the former of these, it 
is extremely easy to make pronouncement. There 
are no problems and no difficulties here. Evil is 
evil, and no amount of curiosity excuses it. Here 
we must come down with a strong, definite, verte- 
brate judgment, ‘this thing is wrong and I will not 
do it’. 

But as regards the latter, it is more easy to de- 
ceive ourselves. We do not propose to go over the 
line. We propose only to satisfy ourselves mentally. 
We shall not enter the forbidden room, but shall 
just put our heads round the door, or peep through 
the key-hole. Now, a cannot be much danger 
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in that! Weare quite sure that we shall not go 
any farther. There might be dangers for others, 
but not for us. We are far too sensible, and, inci- 
dentally, far too good, to step over the line. We 
shall simply satisfy our curiosity, and then be peace- 
able citizens for the rest of our days. There are 
multitudes of men who are thus curious about 
evil, are interested in it, who want to know more 
about it, and in weak little ways are gratifying that 
curiosity. To any still, small voices that disturb 
them they answer, ‘where is the harm? We, at 
any rate, run no risk’. 

Well, there is a good deal more than risk in pro- 
ceeding upon that line of behaviour. In the first 
place, filling our minds with knowledge about evil 
tends to deprive us of our supreme safeguard against 
it, namely, our power of being shocked at it. Is not 
that true? You know more of the world than once 
you did. Have you the same noble sensitiveness 
as once you had? Contrast yourself in this matter 
with the lad that once was you, and reflect awhile. 

Secondly, to the strong, experience alone satisfies 
curiosity. Here, familiarity breeds, not contempt, 
but desire. Apart from the ministrations of God, 
you will taste, as well as want to know about, 
evil. It is a fearful and a wonderful thing that 
at this time of day, men should think that they 
can nibble at sin and remain safe; that they can, 


so to speak, amuse themselves with iniquity outside 
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office hours and yet keep the heart secure. Do we 
not know ourselves better than that? Listen to 
this description of a man’s inner life that has been 
left for us. He is one who was carnal, sold under 
sin; who, what he hated, that he did; who could 
not find how to perform the good; who, when he 
would do good, found evil present with him; who 
was a wretched man, of all men most miserable. 
Who was that, think you? Why, Paul, the strongest 
of the saints. So do not let lesser men boast too 
securely. , 

In the third place, if it should so happen that, 
through prudence or cowardice, a man remains 
righteous in act while base in desire, the gratifica- 
tion of curiosity leaves him permanently evil-curious. 
There is such a thing as the “homing instinct of 
the mind”. We read with interest sometimes of 
the wonderful powers, which those specially trained 
birds have, that, when set loose, even far at sea, at 
once spread their wings and make flight straight 
for the place of their home. After such manner 
are the minds that God has given us. At times 
they are chained. They are restrained by the com- 
pulsions of our daily tasks. But then evening 
comes and they are set free, and they also set their 
wings and fly unto their own place. What a destiny 
that suggests for those whose delight is in the base. 
Take heed unto the awful words, ‘he that is filthy, 
let him be filthy still’. 
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Wherefore, we may conclude that only those have 
a right to inquire into evil who are experts coming 
to deliver; and that we should turn our curiosity 
upon the good and be anxious to know the secrets of 
heroism and of sacrifice and of righteousness, rather 
than the secrets of baseness and of lust. After all, 
in a universe which has been created by the Un- 
created Loveliness, there are fair regions and to 
spare in which the mind may wander. Our business 
is, with God’s help, to exercise the thought in them, 
so that each day will bring with it some fresh dis- 
covery of beauty, some fresh display of loveliness, 
and some new unravelling of the great secret, which 
is the secret of the friendship of God towards them 
that fear Him. 


(3) THE DIVIDED ALLEGIANCE 


‘“‘So these nations feared the Lord, and served their graven 
images.”—2 Kineas xvii. 41. . 


You observe that this is a somewhat remarkable 
statement. It looks extremely like a logical con- 
tradictory. The fearing of the Lord ought to 
exclude the possibility of the serving of graven 
images. Sometimes fortunately, and at other 
times unfortunately, as in this case, many things 
happen in life that do not happen in logic. The 
practical and the theoretical are, sad to relate, 
frequently ill-matched. 

Certainly that was the case with the dwellers in 
the land of Samaria. What had happened was 
that the ten tribes of the Northern Kingdom had 
been scattered, to be lost for ever among the sur- 
rounding nations. In their place, a heterogeneous 
collection of different subject races had been sent 
by the Assyrian conqueror to cultivate the depopu- 
lated land. They brought with them, naturally 
enough, not only themselves but their gods. 


Deities, whose very names are meaningless to us, 
(36) 
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had their altars set up in the pleasant land of 
Canaan. Where the name of Jehovah had been 
supreme, men cried unto Nergal, to Nibhaz, and 
to Tartak to save them. It so happened, however, 
that certain disasters fell upon the incoming 
colonists. There were literal lions in the way, that 
ate them. Immediately they assumed that there 
was something wrong with their worship. The 
theory of those days was that each territory had its 
own particular god, who not only governed the 
people, but possessed the actualland. These lion- 
terrorized aliens, basing themselves upon that 
theory, assumed that the god of the land was angry 
at neglect. Wherefore, they sent for some one to 
instruct them in the manner, that is to say, in the 
ceremonial modes of worship, of that God. But 
they did not neglect their own religious rites. 
They merely super-added the rites of the God of 
Canaan. So, thought they, they were safe. All 
possible gods were placated. Jehovah would not 
hurt them. Did not the smoke of the sacrifice 
rise to Him? And as for Succoth-benoth, and 
Nibhaz, and ‘artak, if indeed their arms were 
stretched so far, why, they were placated too. So 
the religious compass was fairly boxed. They had 
insured against all religious risks, because they 
‘ feared the Lord and served their graven images as 
did their fathers’. 

How far away these dim guesses at God seem 
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from us, and yet how near is the practice involved. 
I know few verses of Scripture that more aptly 
describe the weakness of our religious life to-day 
than this one, that we ‘fear the Lord and serve 
other gods’. An experienced observer of student 
life has recently written :— 

“The most pressing peril... is not that of 
flagrant sin or of intellectual denials, but the peril 
of religious provincialism ; the danger of. . . side- 
tracking one’s religion on some special switch of 
experience, as if it were a way-side station instead 
of a terminus.” 

The truth of that can be judged by looking 
within. What man of us, as he considers himself, 
but finds an ill-matched company within him ? 
A half-allegiance to Christ consorts with a longing 
for excursions into territory where He cannot go 
with us; a niggardly worship of God is balanced by 
a following of the whispers of our own desires. 
God is there—a little; but with Him, and more 
potent over action than He, there is the god of 
pleasure and of ambition, the god of gold and the 
great god of self. We are frightened, indeed, at 
the Most High, and, therefore, try to appease Him 
now and then. But which one of us, as he looks 
at the tale of this last week’s doings and undoings, 
will say that there is none other beside the Lord 
that he serves ? 

1. In the first place, then, look at this curious 
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fact of the divided allegiance. I take it, that we 
agree, each for himself, that none of us is altogether 
unreligious. That is to say, we all recognize, more 
or less, an unseen Power with whom we are in 
relation, and to a certain extent affect our actions 
by the thought of that Power. At the lowest, we 
are at the mercy of that motive, which, in a world 
so full of mystery as this is, never altogether leaves 
us, namely, the motive of fear arising from life’s 
inevitable sufferings and from the unknown. We 
cannot help seeing sickness and death. Still less 
can we help observing those grim sequences in this 
morally governed world whereby punishment dogs 
sin. We are none of us, not the most sceptical of 
all, prepared to say, definitely, that this life closes 
all. Beyond the great, uplifted veil of death, what 
lies? A sleep and a forgetting? Ah! but in that 
sleep of death, what dreams may come? Even 
to the man whose mind is most impressed by the 
material conditions of our present life, a 


. . . dread of something after death, 
The undiscover’d country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns, puzzles the will. 


Even in the days of our youth, the thought of it 
comes near. Of our own school-fellows, some have 
already passed through the great experience. And 
what of them? Are they asleep, or do they live ? 
If they live, in what strange God-lit land, beneath 
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what eyes of living flame and purity, have they their 
being? “As a man thinks, he is stilled. And even 
if it is in the very lowest room of religion, religious 
for the moment he is. 

But further, none of us is altogether free from 
that higher voice that speaks of our true rest in 
God alone. ‘In every man there is a spark of 
God.’ In every man there is a yearning for that 
life, in union with which there is life indeed. 

And these two types of experience have their 
effect upon us. At the lowest, occasionally we are 
frightened of God; at a higher level we fear Him ; 
on a higher still, we desire Him. And each of 
these three emotions, fear, awe, and longing, so far 
affect our action. 

At the same time, what one of us is altogether 
religious? The “far ben” are few and far between. 
The greatly sanctified are sore to seek. Even 
amongst honest, Christian folk, where shall we find 
the man, whose every thought and word and deed 
springs from his union with God in Christ? But 
how easily can we find the semi-religious; men, 
that is to say, who succeed in shutting the thought 
of God clean out of some department of their lives, 
and, for long spaces, serve only the graven images 
and fear not the Lord at all. How many men have 
the unyielded pleasure? How many men serve 
God on condition that they succeed? How many 
men worship God in their thought, and in their 
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business, as heartily as they worship Him within 
His house? Let each one of us for himself, judging 
no man but himself, call upon his own heart to bear 
witness. j 

Now, this same divided allegiance is the most 
strange and sinister fact. ‘Evil or good,” says 
Browning, 

. may be better or worse 


In the human heart, but the mixture of each 
Is a marvel and a curse. 


At the very best, it is so poor. The thing is not 
done deliberately of course ; but the theory behind 
the practice is a kind of cautious, uncourageous in- 
surance against all risks. In the meantime, there 
are the pleasures of Egypt. It would be a pity to 
miss them. After all, supposing this is the end of 
things, it is as well to get hold of present satisfac- 
tions. Wherefore, let there be a little sin, a little of 
the dazzling, delightful wrong of life. On the other 
hand, there are queer possibilities. Wherefore, let 
there be a little restraint, a little worship, a little 
sacrifice, a charity here and there, so as to keep 
on the safe side of God. Asif Almighty God were 
an examiner, with a low standard of pass! The 
fact is that, to us endeavouring to make the most 
of both worlds and to fashion our lives upon a 
scheme which is at once safe and mean, a dread 
word echoes from Him who knows, ‘ ye cannot serve 
God and Mammon!’ 
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2. Now the type of man herein described is 
simply the semi-religious man. Two results can be 
set forth as following upon his practice. 

(a) Hewill be unhappy. The half-religious man 
is the most wretched being on earth. ‘‘ Without 
courage,” says Meredith, “conscience is a sorry 
guest.” Browning indicates that whole-hearted 
devotion to a cause is the quality that God chiefly 
desires in man. 

. . + pity, courage, hope 

Fear, Sorrow, Joy, devotedness in short, 

Which I account the ultimate in man. 
The terrible penalties of wretchedness, which life 
exacts from the half-hearted, supports that view. 
Nothing is so certain a cause of misery as a divided 
allegiance. It secures the constant companionship 
of a shadow, with its darkness flung on every 
pleasure, its gloom upon every stolen moment of 
delight. Better be an old pagan, better sin a strong 
sin, than thus attempt to placate God, while we yet 

offend Him. 

(6) Moreover, such a man will be uncertain and 
therefore ineffective. He will never know quite 
what to make of life. He will be unsure alike as 
to its object and as to his own desire ; a man who 
lives in a circle instead of advancing upon a path. 
“Oh! half-heart! a whole one though it be an 
erring . . . does at least live, and hasa history and 
makes music; but the faint and uncertain is jarred 
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in action, jarred in memory, ever behind the day 
and in the shadow of it.”’ 

3. Now, what are men in such circumstances to 
do? Why, what these dwellers did. Learn the 
manner of the God of the land; but also, what 
they did not do—learn that manner properly. We 
have to emphasize to ourselves afresh the severe 
exclusiveness of God’s claim. The Lord God is still 
a jealous God. The earth is Mine: the hills are 
Mine and the sea: your souls are Mine, saith the 
Lord God. And indeed it is a just claim ; not only 
because He Claims us as Creator, but because He 
claims us with the claim of love. ‘Ye are not your 
own; ye are bought with a price.’ 

So the old appeal comes back. We each of us 
know if we are in earnest about God. We know 

-whether we desire Him to claim us all or not. We 

know where we can amend in our assent to His 
claim. There is no other way for us but the way 
of the great decision that we shall be His, body, 
soul, and spirit. And we have this to inspire us, 
that where there is honest desire to belong to God, 
proved by honest action, God comes in and takes 
possession. And who shall pluck that which is 
His out of His hand ? 


(4) THE SIN OF THE FRIVOLOUS 


“Now when Herod saw Jesus, he was exceeding glad; for he 
was of a long time desirous to see Him, because he had 
heard concerning Him; and he hoped to see some miracle 
done by Him. And he questioned Him in many words ; 
but He answered him nothing.”—LukE xxuul. 8, 9. 


I TAKE it that we are all familiar with the outlines 
of the strong tragedy of the trial of Jesus Christ. 
It was a tragedy worked out, for the most part, in 
the silence and the dark, while pilgrim-filled Jeru- 
salem slept. The suffering to which it led had a 
garish setting. His wounds were endured in the 
light, for all men to see. The sun shone on the Via 
Dolorosa and blazed upon Golgotha, till the ap- 
proach of the Angel of Death. But the trial took 
its beginnings in secrecy and in the silence of the 
night. Fit setting for such a tragedy ! 
Throughout the course of it we see (as we should 
expect in so supreme a moment of history) an al- 
most uninterrupted conflict of real and living wills. 
On the one hand, there were the leaders of the old 


order, Caiaphas and those that followed him, and 
(44) 
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with them Pilate. The rulers of the Pharisees and 
the representatives of the Roman power were, I 
take it, so far strong and eminent men. Of the 
Jews who dealt death to Christ, some, I make no 
doubt, were earnest for the faith of their fathers 
and for the old order, which they deemed to be in 
danger of changing and giving place to the new. 
They had a zeal for God, but not according to 
knowledge. In addition, they displayed the earnest- 
ness of strong men to preserve privilege presently 
possessed ; at which point they touched common 
ground with Pilate. For he, too, despite his weak- 
ness in neglecting his ideal of justice, must have 
possessed many of the qualities that go to make a 
man. Weak he was, in one respect. He, a Roman, 
whose one great thought was to deal fairly between 
man and man, for once turned his blind eye to his 
own ideal, and (in that most significant phrase), gave 
sentence ‘as they required’. His action he would 
justify as expedient, no doubt. It was “ wise,” he 
thought. Unfortunately, wisdom is often only 
another name for cowardice. Nevertheless, there 
was will in him, of a sort; otherwise, he would not 
have been pro-consul of Rome’s most troublesome 
province in the days of Rome’s greatness. It was 
the strength of the ideal-less man of the world. 
He had the earnestness of a believer in expediency. 
On the other hand, there stood the strength of 
the Lord of Men, the King of Love and of Right- 
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eousness. His was the strength of faith and the 
strength of sincerity and the strength of the pos- 
sessor of spiritual truth. 

And, on a night long ago in Jerusalem, these 
forces met in opposition, that a world might know 
how such conflict shall ever end. The will of the 
fanatic and the will of the worldling met and clashed 
with the will of Jesus. The strife proceeded through 
strong and vivid scenes. First, in a garden, where 
there was a sudden torch-light and a noise of 
soldiery, and His friends forsook Him and fled till 
He was left alone amongst His foes. Then, in the 
chamber before Caiaphas, when at an hour when 
all such proceedings were illegal, they attempted 
by trick and by false witness to incriminate their 
prisoner, until, at last, upon an alleged confession, 
they found Him guilty upon a count other than 
that which they were to prefer before Pilate. 

Thereafter, came the hurried journey to the pro- 
consul’s dwelling-place, and all the strange happen- 
ings within it. We read of Pilate’s hesitatings to 
shred himself of his ideal of fair dealing, and of his 
attempts at compromise by inflicting upon the man, 
whom he himself had adjudged innocent, the 
chiefest indignity at his command, when with the 
scourge they scarred His body, and in the garments 
of mockery made play with Him—with Him!—be- 
fore the crowd. All the while the palace-yard was 
filled with a Jewish crowd, almost getting out of 
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hand with excitement. In the front stood the re- 
ligious leaders, fretted with anxiety lest Jesus 
should escape them at the last moment. Farther 
back were grouped some countrymen scarce under- 
standing, but shouting with the priests. Amongst 
them others were to be seen, drawn from the stews 
of Jerusalem, crying lustily that the bandit-hero, 
their patriot Dick Turpin, should be released to 
them. Until at Christ’s appearance, the voices 
joined, crying the more vehemently, ‘not this man 
but Barabbas. Crucify Him! Crucify Him!” 

Then, when Pilate weakened, He set forth upon 
the way of sorrow. Weary and faint of body, but 
unconquered of spirit, He took His way amidst 
the lines of spectators, bearing His cross until He 
fell. I warrant that there were those amongst the 
crowd who were hard put to it to keep back the 
tears. So they went, until they reached the wide, 
stone-strewn heath of Calvary, where they crucified 
Him, and two others with Him, Jesus in the midst. 
There He underwent the sharpness of death ; and 
as at the beginning it was dark, so then darkness 
covered the earth. 

And Caiaphas thought he had won. But we, 
who see the story whole, know that the end of it 
in plain history is that God hath glorified His ser- 
vant Jesus. The spirit of a dead Traditionalism 
and the spirit of Unprinciple met in conflict with 
the spirit of Truth and of Faith ; and concerning 
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the final issue of such a strife, he who will may 
read. 

Now, in all this there was a vitality of conflict. 
Jesus had against Him at least real and vital men. 
The tragedy is great accordingly. But into it 
there creeps one strange interlude—almost an inter- 
lude of mumming. One scarce knows what to make 
of it. For some reason best known to himself, 
Pilate sent Jesus to be tried by Herod. Perhaps 
he was actuated by a desire to escape responsibility, 
or by motives of policy. But I think that there 
was in it just a touch of sardonic, cynical humour. 

For when you think of Jesus before Caiaphas, 
you can conceive it; or before Pilate, well, it is a 
thing that might be. But Jesus before a Herod ! 
Words fail you there. It may bring a kind of 
fearful shame. It may bring a certain laughter. 
For this Herod was a toy man, a pantaloon upon a 
throne. He was a leader of fashion, very Greek 
in his habits. It was the correct thing to play at 
being Greek with some of them in those days. 
At any rate, he was Greek in his vices. And this 
little butterfly of a subject-king found himself set 
in authority, in the midst of so tremendous a 
strife. You note how oddly he comes into it. 
Caiaphas was intent and set and stern in the night 
of trial, I warrant you. Pilate was fairly at his 
wit’s end how to do right and keep the peace. But 
Herod comes dancing and chirruping upon the 
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scene. At the prospect of the prophet being sent 
to him, he brightens up like a baby with a new 
toy. Perhaps there had been a snake-charmer the 
day before, and a wizard from the farther East the 
day before that ; but he had nothing new for this 
morning and time hung heavy on his hands. When 
he hears that the prophet is to come, it is good 
news indeed. ‘ We shall make Him do a miracle.” 
What a pleasant morning it was to be! And 
Herod was ‘glad’. There are various ways of 
being glad. 

Then Jesus came; and then you get the con- 
trasts set strongly. The Court; the fawners, who 
sneered at the king behind his back, while they 
fawned for what they could get: the Jews, earnest 
even before Herod: the king, at first all excite- 
ment, and then pouting when he found that the 
amusement was not forthcoming: Jesus. You re- 
member the treatment meted out to Herod. It 
was the treatment of silence. To Caiaphas He will 
make answer. With Pilate He will argue. But 
to Herod He will vouchsafe not one word. The 
eyes of flame gazed at him. There you see God 
dealing with a fool. 

Out of all the figures that come into this story, 
let us take Herod for our warning. In him we 
may see the type of the man who is completely 
dependent upon stimulus from without for his 
happiness, and refuses to perceive in any degree 
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the gravity of life. as opportunity. These two 
states of mind react upon each other to produce 
the fool. Refuse to see life as an opportunity to 
do and to be greatly, and most of us will become 
dependent upon the external for happiness, and, 
therefore, upon a constant change and variety of 
sources of entertainment. Or conversely, continu- 
ally be seeking some new source of immediate 
pleasure, and the call of the life of service will 
become increasingly irksome. Either way, the 
result is a mannikin in place of a man, and a cari- 
cature of the image in which God formed us. 

Let us seek not to be entirely dependent for 
happiness upon stimulus coming to us from with- 
out. When considered to its root, that is simply 
another way of saying that we must see to it that 
the spirit of us has the animal of us in its grip; 
that the brute part of us shall be made to know 
its master. Ah! the lad who feels the force of 
temptation and is about to yield to the base, knows 
not quite the issues that hang upon his victory. It 
is the dignity of his life that he strives for, the 
greatness and the strength of his manhood that he 
is defending. Let him fight as for the life of him 
—upon his knees. 

And let us keep hold of the faith that life is 
a great and grave opportunity to do and to be 
strongly ; that it is a “great and noble calling”. 
Strange, is it not, that that simple fact needs to be 
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emphasized to us so often? You would think that 
God made it plain enough that a heavy responsi- 
bility was laid upon those who are alive. Yet there 
are the amblers through life, who drift from amuse- 
ment to amusement, who for years have not done 
one hand’s turn for God or man. They tell us not 
to worry too much, but to take things easily. Man, 
what is consumption for, and cancer, and the bitter 
tears of women, and the mourning of children, 
what is death for, but constantly to remind us that 
life is not a playground for infants, but a vineyard 
for grown men? And has Christ never appealed ? 
‘For ah! the Master is so fair.’ All of us enjoy 
our times of recreation when the anxieties and 
restraints of work can be forgotten; but I pray 
God that there lies behind them a life of service, 
wherein we have some set and definite purpose of 
doing. God in His mercy save us from invertebrate, 
objectless, baby-like toddling through life. Even 
if it be a harmless toddling. Many a man would 
defend himself on the ground, that, if he does no 
good, he does no harm either. Do you think that 
a strong defence? Listen to what Christ said 
about it—“ And the third came unto him and said, 
‘I knew that thou wast an austere man, reaping 
where thou didst not sow, and gathering where 
thou didst not scatter ; and I was afraid, and went 
away and hid my talent in the earth ; lo, thou hast 
thine own’. And the Lord said ‘Thou wicked and 
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unprofitable servant. Take ye him away.” But 
for the others, for those who have striven and done 
according to their power, there will be strange, 
new, buoyant labour in their Heavenly Father’s 
realm. 


(5) THE PERVERSION OF THE RIGHT 


“ Behold, this only have I found, that God made man upright ; 
but they have sought out many inventions.” —HocLEsiaAstEs 
vil. 29. 


THis is a vigorous and biting epigram. It suggests 
an unexpected contrast between uprightness and 
inventions. ‘Inventions’ is thus a new word for 
sin, and not at all a bad one at that. For it indi- 
cates sin as a kind of device or trick, and suggests 
the labour that is involved in its doing. When we 
take practical instances, we see how happy the 
phrase is. For example, God made the juice of the 
grape. Man proceeded to invent drunkenness. 
God gave us the power of taking risks. Man in- 
vented the proceeding of putting sixpence on a 
horse which he had never seen, or of venturing at 
a roulette table with the odd chance in favour of 
the bank. God gave us the faculty of noble anger. 
Man invented the pitiful little spites that disfigure 
social life. God created the power of work. Man 
invented the great social game of ‘beggar my 
neighbour’. I hope that we are proud of our in- 


ventions, 
(53) 
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Now, it is important that we should emphasize 
to ourselves that God has made man upright. To 
be upright in this connexion means to be complete. 
The Divine purpose in human creation is the de- 
velopment of a being possessed of an all-round 
sanity in moral and social relations: a being who 
is neither angular nor cranky, but stands four- 
square. From that ideal, man has, with an ingenu- 
ity which might have been employed to better _ 
purpose, twisted himself away. Thus, the phrase 
suggests to us what we may call the silliness of 
sin. Man is represented as taking a something 
constructed for a noble end, and putting it to a use 
for which it is not adapted. It is as if some great 
master constructed a violin that, in the hands of 
one skilled in its control, should sound out, to those 
who heard, the thoughts which they could not put 
in words. But it fell into the hands of some one 
who thought himself an inventive genius. And he 
said to himself, ‘‘here is a construction made of 
wood. It hasa handle which can, with fair con- 
venience, be grasped. JI will use it to hammer 
tacks. Or, if the day be cold, I will break it up 
and use it for firewood.” These are quite possible 
uses for a violin. They are “inventions ” of a sort. 
But they are not quite so admirable as that for 
which the instrument was originally intended. 

After some such manner does man put a fool’s 
cap on God’s purpose for him. God made him to 
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be an instrument, in His own great hands, to sing 
forth His praise. But, with that splendid destiny 
clear before us, we give our minds to the petty 
and the base and our hands to be instruments of 
unrighteousness. May God give us a right con- 
tempt for our mis-handling of our own lives, 
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conclusion that we can come to is that ignorance 
itself is an evil, which Nature is engaged in penal- 
izing in the individual that it may be eradicated 
from the race. | 

Now ignorance is of two sorts :— 

(1) First, there is genuine ignorance ; the ignor- 
ance of the inexperienced and the untaught, for 
which they cannot be blamed. In respect of that 
ignorance, Nature and Experience are simply a 
school, a rough and ready school of primitive 
methods, in which a metaphorical birch-rod is freely 
used. Ignorance of that sort, under the influence of 
our robustly kind Mother Earth, is constantly pass- 
ing into knowledge. The child stretches out his 
hand to the fire. It hurts him badly. “I never 
knew that to put my hand amongst those dancing, 
golden flowers would hurt so sorely,” says he. 
“Well, you know now,” says Nature. When we 
face some of the world’s pain, we need to bear this 
fact in remembrance, and to keep our eyes fixed on 
the sunnier side of the process. By spurs and 
pricks and pains, God is constantly turning our 
ignorance into knowledge. And knowledge is a 
great gain; so that we can say, here, that things 
are working together for good. 

(2) Sharply to be distinguished from this genuine 
ignorance, which is an inevitable characteristic of 
those who have a possibility of development, is 
what we may call wilful ignorance, the brand 
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especially referred to in our text. We may divide 
it into two sub-species ; that which has as its mark 
an unwillingness to be taught, and that which con- 
sists In a semi-conscious, but very genuine, refusal 
to allow the known to grip us. 

(a) Unwillingness to be taught.—It is quite impos- 
sible to calculate the damage done in this world by 
sheer unteachableness. From babies to sermons, 
from our bodily health to our careers, all are 
suffering from our. self-sufficiency and unreadiness 
to use the words of the wise as goads. Conceit, 
self-confidence, inertness, cowardice, all bring us 
on different occasions, and according to our tem- 
peraments, to the same spirit of unwillingness to 
learn. The ignorant mother, ‘who has buried 
seven,’ and therefore needs no teaching ; the person 
who believes in impossible short-cuts ; the youth 
who knows that he ‘never could do that kind of 
work,’ and therefore will take no teaching; the 
man who holds that he can live in drains and not 
get dirty—are all in this pitiable class. Nature, 
and Nature’s God, is just as severe with these, as 
with the nescient who deliberately offends. One 
mother leaves her baby in a continuous state of 
dirt, because she does not know that it matters. 
Another leaves hers in the same condition, because 
she is an unnatural brute. Both babies probably 
die. The statistics of infantile mortality afford some 
of the strongest evidence of the fact that more evil, 
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in this world, is wrought by want of thought than 
by want of heart. 

First, then, we must become teachable. In the 
physical, moral, and spiritual realms alike, we must 
have respect for those that know. Remember, 
Jesus Christ was first and foremost a teacher. 
‘Learn of Me, He said. From all the good and 
the strong, we must be willing to learn. From our 
fathers. We may be well assured that they were 
not such fools as in our ardent moments we are 
inclined to think. From life’s successful and rest- 
ful. From experts. Above all, from Christ. And 
let us be willing to learn in that full sense of the 
word, which means acting on the knowledge which 
we have been enabled to gain. 

(6) Refusal to allow the known to grip.—Now, this 
is the subtlest, commonest, and most dangerous 
region of all. It is a region in which the God- 
imposed consequences are not knowledge, but a 
deeper ignorance. God seems to act here not 
educatively, but punitively ; not with spurs, but 
with penalties. From ignorance of this kind, 
spring inertness of will, inconclusiveness of mind 
and prejudice of outlook. There is no mental 
habit more difficult to escape from than inconclusive- 
ness, nor any possession harder to be rid of than a 
prejudice. And on the back of them there comes 
a steady weakening of character. 

Take, for instance, the common sin of laziness. 
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Everybody knows that laziness is a sin, and that it 
leads to disasters. Everybody knows, also, that it 
displays itself in the little. It is the continued little 
slacknesses that make up a lazy life. But, do we 
act on our sub-conscious knowledge? There is un- 
success and general futility ahead, and there is the 
weakening of character going on. We know it, 
and yet forget it. We refuse, at least, to allow it 
to come into the focus of attention so as to domin- 
ate action. Afterwards, when our lives are proving 
themselves dull and hard, we may say that we did 
not realize that the little tamperings with conscience 
would lead to such results. ‘If we had known,’ 
say we, ‘we should have had a different tale to 
tell’ But we did know. We simply dodged our 
knowledge, we never came to grips with it, and 
never let it come to grips with us. Wherefore, 
our futility is most justly charged to our own ac- 
count. 

Take a different type of instance, but a strong 
one. Take the case of the lives of the very poor.. 
They say that one half of society does not know how 
the other half lives. Well, whose fault is that ? 
It is not for the want of writing of books, or of 
much speaking. The fact is that the statement is 
not true. We do know, more or less, that a con- 
siderable section of the community cannot have a 
fully sustained life, that they live in homes that are 
not homes, and that they face the future with lustre- 
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less eyes. We know it, but it is uncomfortable 
knowledge. Wherefore, we never give it a chance 
to strike to within. We do not force ourselves 
enough into the mental position in which we can 
feel along with the poor. Consequently, we are 
apathetic, and the work is left to a few generous 
spirits, whose hearts God has touched with His own 
noble passion of pity and of saviourhood. It is 
this particular type of ignorance to which refer- 
ence is made in our text. “If thou forbear to 
deliver them that are drawn unto death... . If 
thou sayest, Behold, we knew it not, doth not He 
that pondereth the heart consider it?” The grim- 
ness of the suggestion in the last clause, if no nobler 
motive is present, might perhaps so stir us that our 
under-knowledge shall come emotively to the sur- 
face, and drive us, in this great matter, to redeem 
the time. 

II. Now, these consequences of ignorance do not 
stop here. If we dare, for a moment or two, to 
cast our eye into the future, certain prospects of 
solemnity open up before us. We are, we say, im- 
mortal. Our spirits shall not cease with death. 
We carry, so we believe, our memories with us. 
We come into a region where we shall see things 
as they are—ourselves included. Conceive for a 
minute what will be the effect of an awakening to 
the effects of our sins of ignorance. 

(1) We admit, I suppose, that all that we do 
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affects our world. In greater or less degree we 
are working out our brother’s destiny. We act 
wrongly through lack of knowledge; and our 
brother suffers. Take a strong instance. Take 
the case of one who has to teach. He teaches 
what he believes to be true. But his knowledge 
of the true may be distorted through his own failure 
to live up to his best. If so, all his ignorant sin- 
cerity does not lessen the effect of the little acts 
that affect destinies. An ignorance of their effect 
permits a man to slacken for a moment, and in 
that moment the harm is done. Conceive such a 
man wakening to the maimed lives of others that 
his own wilful ignorance has caused. Such a thing 
may happen. 


Each soul I might have succoured, may have slain, 
All souls shall face me at the last Appeal. 


What manner of bitterness of spirit shall come to 
a man when he sees the weight of his own doings 
and undoings. ‘We knew it not!’ Ah! I dare- 
say—but there it is. The thing has happened. 
You remember the outburst put in the mouth of 
Paul? 


Saint, did I say? with your remembered faces, 
Dear men and women, whom I sought and slew! 
Ah, when we mingle in the heavenly places 
How will I weep to Stephen and to you. 


If Paul, with his splendid passion, can rightly be 
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made to mourn that his zeal was not according to 
knowledge, how shall it be for you and me? 

(2) In that world we shall wake to our own lost 
self; to that which we might have been, if we had 
known. Who knows what we may be, if we only 
live always close to Christ? You dream of greatness. 
Who can tell, but God, how splendidly great you 
might be? What talents has God given you? 
What opportunities is He fitting for you? At any 
rate, no bitterness could be so great, no judgment ~ 
so complete, when we offer to Him our half-Chris- 
tian lives, as that there should stand beside us the 
ghost-figure of what we might have been! ‘I 
never knew I might have been like that!’ say we ; 
‘if I had known!’ ‘If thou hadst known? I pro- 
mised thee My Spirit and a remaking in My own 
image. I say unto thee thou knewest enough, if 
thou hadst cared to know, to achieve the greatness 
that I had dreamed for thee.’ 

Brethren, let us pray for pardon. For our sins 
of commission, for our still worse sins of omission, 
for our deafness to Christ’s voice, for our cowardly 
neglect of reality, let us ask pardon. And let us 
now redeem the time, and face the facts, and hence- 
forward hearken to His call and be obedient to His 
vision, and maybe we shall even yet attain. 
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“Tf thou hadst known, even thou, at least in this thy day, the 
things which belong unto thy peace! but now they are hid 
from thine eyes.” —LukKE xix. 42. 


I Do not suppose that we particularly care to apply 
the word “eloquent” to the utterances of Jesus 
Christ. It is an adjective which applies rather to 
the form than to the content. If, however, we were 
to use it, we might employ it to the outburst of 
passion, which is our text. 

You remember the circumstances which preceded 
its pronouncement. Jesus had come from the last 
of His preaching tours to Jerusalem, in order to 
be present at the Passover. If we read the narra- 
tive given in Luke alongside of that given in Mark, 
we find that there is a day missed out in the Luke 
version between verses 40 and 41. What happened 
was, that Jesus entered in triumph on the Tuesday 
or Wednesday and went to the Temple, where He 
saw all that was going on that so shocked His moral 
sense ; that he silently stored it up in His mind and 


then proceeded out for a night of lonely thought at 
(65) 5 
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Bethany. After having carefully considered and, no 
doubt, prayed over the state of the city as Hehad 
seen it, He returned on the Wednesday or Thurs- 
day morning and drove out the money-changers. 
Throughout the Thursday night and Friday morning, 
the plotting and planning and so-called trying went 
on ; and on the Friday afternoon He was crucified. 

It was, then, I take it, before the second entry into 
Jerusalem that He uttered the words of our text. 
He had heard the chattering and arguing and, 
perhaps, the profanity in the Temple. He had ob- 
served everywhere preparations for externalreligious 
observance, combined with few signs of religion of 
the heart and life. The sight of it all had come 
with an additional shock to His spirit, gladdened a 
little by the triumphal entry He had made with the 
cavalcade of Jews from the South-East and South, 
who had recently seen Him for the first time. The 
contrast between the honour given Him by His 
latest friends and the neglect of all that He stood 
for in the city, in which three years before He had 
preached, would touch Him with a poignant wound- 
ing. And yet before pronouncing upon the situation, 
He would take a lonely night to think over it all. 
Alone, in the fields by Bethany, under the brilliance 
of the white stars, He would review the whole 
problem before God. He had preached, He had 
lived, He had loved; and that Jerusalem, that 
Temple, which He had seen the day before, was 
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the outcome! In the night, His mind was made 
up. He would go back in the morning, and, if it 
meant death, would clear His Father’s House of 
what profaned it. He would read a lesson, He 
would preach an active sermon, which would leave 
no doubt as to His meaning. His Father’s House 
should no longer be a den of thieves ! 

In the morning, weary with vigil and with 
strenuous thought, He set His face towards the 
city. But asa turn of the road brought it into full 
view—the whiteness of it brilliant in the morning 
sun, the air clear and cloudless round it, symbol of 
a city peopled by white and radiant souls—the sor- 
row of the might-have-been on a sudden struck His 
Spirit. ‘If thou hadst known—if thou hadst known 
. . . the things that belong unto thy peace’; and 
with the words there came into His eyes unbidden | 
tears. Only twice do we know that Jesus wept— 
once for a tender heart bruised in sorrow, once for 
the city that had been offered peace and had re- 
fused it. 

The whole set of the circumstances and the tears 
that accompanied the words lend, to this saying of 
Christ, a specially deep value. The text is, of 
course, applicable to any community of men, or to 
any man, that is heedless of his highest interests. 
It is, therefore, applicable to any set of men, or any 
individual amongst ourselves, who may be indif- 
ferent to the claims of Christ and to the spiritual 
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side of life generally. And in the saying, I find 
two points only; first, that it is of most vital im- 
portance to know wherein really consists our peace ; 
and, second, that the time may come when we 
cannot know. 

I. In the first place, then, there is such a thing 
as the right avenue of search for the secret of peace, 
and it is of the supremest importance to us to find it. 

I suppose that we shall all admit that we find 
in ourselves a continual restlessness. Weall know 
a little of that discontent, which may be Divine. 
We have not reached the position in which we 
feel that we have obtained a permanent satisfac- 
tion. We know what it is to be looking forward 
continually to a something new and better, to a 
day that shall be more cloudless, to surroundings 
that shall make for a permanent rest of spirit. 

Such restlessness may be held to proceed from 
many causes—as, for instance, from a desire for a 
fuller exercise of active faculties—a desire to 
‘realize ourselves’ in work and service ; or from 
the ordinary position, in which all of us are settled 
more or less, of irksome and worrying circum- 
stances, with which we are called upon ceaselessly 
to cope, to the detriment of the development of 
the higher sides of us ; or from the difference that 
exists between our ideal and our real, that is, from 
the non-performance of what we readily acknow- 
ledge to be best; owing to the weakness of our 
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wills ; or from the dim appreciation which we have, 
that our best falls very far short of the real best 
as it is in the mind of God. Whatever may be 
our diagnosis of our case, at least we feel that 
there is a city of rest somewhere, that we have 
not yet attained to it, and that we never shall have 
rest until we do attain to it. 

Whereupon we proceed at least to imagine cures, 
and, as far as we can, to make use of them. Most 
people in the world this past week have been trying 
palliatives for restlessness. They either have been 
giving themselves, as it were, temporary drugs for 
the disease, or taking a small doze of what they 
imagine to be a permanent cure, or trying so 
to arrange things that, at some future date, rest will 
suddenly come to them. The commonest drug, of 
course, is pleasure or variety; the commonest 
arrangement, towards which men strive, is pleasant 
terrestrial conditions. Young men and young 
women say ‘ Keep on amusing me, and I shall have 
peace’. Put an blunt English, the action of many 
proves that their opinion is ‘give me plenty of 
diversions and dinners and games and spectacles . 
and trips and general gaieties—keep that up and 
I shall find rest. It is drudgery and sameness 
and compulsory toil that worry me. Fill up my 
life with pleasant change and my heart will be at 
peace.’ To others, that medicine seems a very 
quack remedy. According to them, it is turmoil 
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that breeds restlessness. ‘Give us,’ say they, 
‘peaceable surroundings and we shall be peaceable. 
Give us a home into which the sunlight and the 
singing of birds comes in the morning; give us 
a garden wherein roses grow; take from us the 
dreary round of well-nigh hopeless work ; give us, 
in its place, opportunity to serve, according to our 
faculties, such good works as may appeal to us; 
give us a cosy corner and a good book at night; 
take from us anxiety as to ways and means, and 
' we shall be content. In peaceful homes, we shall 
possess our souls in peace.’ 

And many another cure is proposed by men 
after their type. ‘Give me the life of thought,’ 
says one; ‘of art,’ says another; ‘of power and 
satisfied ambition’ says a third, ‘therein is my 
rest. Sometimes a base voice comes, ‘give me 
my lusts, and I shall rest’. 

Now, it is the plainest fact of common experience, 
that not along these lines does rest come to abide. 
The pleasures, that youth grasps at, are often ashes 
in the mouth to later years; the lusts that youth 
would gratify are the whips of the soul—usually 
even in this world, certainly in the world to come. 
Ambition fails the moment ambition is gratified. 
Any man, who has earnestly striven for a position 
and has won it, knows what a bauble it is the 
moment it lies in his hand. He must immediately 
seek some new thing; and, if like Alexander, he 
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finds no new world at hand to conquer, like 
Alexander he shall weep. Even the fine life of the 
mind itself does not satisfy ; for the thinker, just like 
other folk, has a heart and a soul. Certainly, that 
desire, which so many have (and most justifiably) 
nowadays, for peaceable conditions of life does not 
give the secret of peace. Not that it is other than 
a most reasonable desire. There can be no doubt 
that many of the conditions of modern living and 
working are the direct parents of worry and un- 
happiness. To have to go on at unrewarded 
labour; to see no prospect of a quiet evening of 
life ; to wake up in the night in a kind of cold 
sweat wondering what will happen to the wife and 
children if death came along; after an aggravating 
day to come back to a home devoid of fresh air in 
a cart-rattled, stiflmg street—what wonder that 
such experiences give a man furiously to think that 
if he could pass his life beside literal still waters, 
in the midst of genuine green pastures, he would 
have soon a perfect content? If his conditions 
were thus changed, I make no doubt that he would 
be happier. May God inspire legislators and 
economic thinkers and workers to devise plans 
whereby true ‘garden cities’ shall deck our land! 
At the same time, we all agree that not thus can 
the permanent rest of the soul be found. The 
peace thus given is a peace which the world can 
give. The world should certainly endeavour to 
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give it; but what we need is the peace that the 
world cannot give, nor take away! And that can 
never be found in altered conditions only. Man 
is too great and too God-like to find his rest simply 
because there are trees round his house and he can 
go and feed chickens in the morning. Every man 
who can sing thanks to Him who has made ‘the 
earth so bright, so full of splendour and of joy, 
beauty and light,’ also has to acknowledge that 
‘our souls, though amply blest, can never find, 
although they seek, a perfect rest’ in the enjoy- 
ment, however pure, of things created. 

When we are in earnest to find wherein our peace 
consists, we are forced along two avenues of dis- 
covery. One is the avenue of abstract thinking ; 
the other is the avenue of experience. By the 
former of these, the conclusion that we should come 
to is, that a man will only begin to attain rest when 
he has discovered his true end—that is, the purpose 
for which God created him—and is steadily moving 
towards it. By the latter, we find that there are 
certain moments in life when we seem to know the 
secrets of peace; and, therefore, that we should 
seek to repeat the experiences of those moments. 

It would seem that there is a close analogy be- 
tween a man and a mountain stream. Mark it as 
it froths and foams down the hill-side. It scarce 
seems to know whither it goes. It dashes against 
a boulder and leaps in the air, It hits against some 
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rocky promontory and doubles back upon its course. 
It runs now east, now west; and all the while so 
busy, so clamorous. But when it reaches the levels, 
while it still flows strongly, it flows steadily, and 
with far more straight a course; for there, still 
sparkling on the horizon is the sea, towards which, 
as it were, it now knows that it would go; and, at 
the last, it pours into the ocean’s bosom and is at 
rest. Even so itis with us. Hither and thither 
we go, until we catch sight of our true end—that 
towards which we are intended to proceed—and 
then with a greater, if not with a perfect, calm, we 
move toward it; and when, at the long, long last 
we reach it, we are at rest indeed. 

Now, God’s word and experience agree precisely 
in teaching us wherein our true end consists. There 
are two experiences, which are intertwined, during 
which we seem to understand all the mysteries and 
be at peace. And these are the experiences of 
moral victory and of love. When a man has 
resisted, has fought and overcome, has his foot 
on the neck of the beast, has, after struggle, made 
his sacrifice, for a moment at least the peace that 
floweth like a river is in his soul. In that experi- 
ence there is a curious element of love, love, at 
least, of goodness, and, I believe also, in a mystic 
kind of sense, love of Christ. On the other hand, 
when a noble human affection is given and pos- 
sessed in return, when a man can say that he is his 
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friend’s and his friend is his, then also he under- 
stands and is at rest. In that experience there is 
a curious element of moral conquest. The true 
lover, for the moment at least, is pure. The true 
friend is strengthened with might to slay self for 
his friend’s sake. 

And what does all that amount to? It amounts 
precisely to the first answer in the Shorter Cate- 
chism, one of the most inspired sentences ever 
penned. ‘Man’s chief end is to glorify God and to 
enjoy Him forever.’ To glorify God, what is that 
but to obey Him? And what is obedience to God, 
but fulfilment of the moral law? To enjoy Him, 
what is that but to give the heart to Perfect Love 
and to possess the empty heart’s desire for ever ? 
Such is the rest that remaineth for the people 
of God! 

II. Time prevents me from going into the great 
subjects which are hereby introduced. To try to 
show, for instance, how the achievement of the 
former element of peace, the glorifying of God, de- 
pends upon the active working of the indwelling spirit 
of God; and how the latter—the enjoyment of Him 
—depends on thinking through Christ and leaning 
upon the Saviour, whereby alone the barrier of 
guilt is removed. So long as the fears of a guilty 
heart remain, we cannot accept God’s love, true 
though it is that He ever has a Father’s heart to- 
ward us. But, passing these mighty matters over 
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for this time, I turn in a sentence to the second 
point in our text, that the time may come when we 
cannot possess our peace, because we did not re- 
cognize where it lay, when we might have done so. 
We are not to think that in the Jerusalem over 
which Christ wept men did not desire peace. On 
the contrary, inasmuch as they were men, they 
were all seeking it. Christ’s tears did not flow be- 
cause they did not seek peace, but because they 
sought it wrongly. Wherefore, the lesson we are 
to learn is that we must have our eyes open to re- 
cognize in time what it is that will really bring 
peace. And, let me say, we have no excuse for not 
recognizing. We surely shall admit, we dwellers 
in a Christian land, members of a Christian Church 
and Christian homes, that we have been told 
plainly enough. 
And that we may fix our attention and our 
energies at once in the right direction, Christ and 
Christian experience speak with a grave voice to 
us, ‘seek wrongly now and the time may come 
when you cannot seek rightly’. Mark how, in 
strong examples, experience speaks. There is the 
figure of a man who has never fed his mind. He 
had faculties once, but he has lived on mental 
pastry or worse; and the time most surely comes 
when a book worth reading not merely does not 
interest him, but could not. Or, if you would have 
a lurid instance, there is the too familiar, pitiable 
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figure of a man whose dearest desire has come to 
be alcohol. Perhaps he began the excess and abuse 
of it directly to obtain peace. Now, his thoughts 
are ever turning to it. As he speaks, he would 
hurry to be off to drink. Alone, he clutches at it 
and drains and drains again the glass. And though 
he does it, now he knows it not to be the peace- 
bringer, but the instrument of a continuous rest- 
lessness. So with the man who possesses the sins 
of his youth; so with the gold-grabber ; so with 
the power-luster. It is too late to seek other 
avenues of peace. Desire for them is dead. Such 
men are chained to their own restlessness; and 
from them breaks the most desolate cry which can 
be wrung from a human soul, ‘If I had known, if 
I had known, the things that belong unto my 
peace’. 

Along the avenue of goodness and of true search 
for Himself, God offers to all the family of men the 
gift of peace, He offers it to men of business, fretted 
with anxiety likely enough, to women with the 
care and delight of children, and, above all, to 
young men and maidens in the hey-day of youth— 
to all of us, young and old. May it be, in God’s 
good mercy, that over none of us the tears of Christ 
be shed, in that wrongly we seek to find the rest, 
which alone can be found in goodness and in God. 


(8) THE PRAYER OF HUMANITY 


“ Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil.”— 
MatrHew vi. 13. 


‘LEAD us not into temptation; but deliver us from 
evil.’ How easily the familiar words trip from our 
tongues. How often, I make no doubt, they have 
fallen from our lips, with our attention all a-wander- 
ingandastray! For they are amongst those phrases, 
which, as a German once put it, are ‘so mixed up 
with our minds,’ that the use of them has become 
almost reflex. 

And yet, what a prayer it is! I find in these 
words, gathered into one, the long, painful cry of 
human need, which, since time first ran, has uttered 
itself in a thousand acts of supplicants—a cry born 
of bitter longing, expressed in long-forgotten acts 
of sacrifice, echoed by wild priests for their people 
beside Eastern altars, given in the rites of dead 
faiths, flung out many a time by the men of to-day 
in solitude, when their own souls momentarily stood 
naked to them and their evil stood out black 


against the whiteness of God. Indeed, in these 
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automatic words of ours, we have the heart of 
humanity at prayer. 

Now, this petition is especially put upon our lips 
in the days of our youth. This is the time when 
we proceed to engineer our lives, the fashioning 
whereof we have felt hitherto to be in other hands. 
We have various purposes of attainment—in learn- 
ing, in business success, in effectiveness in the society 
of men. But, I make no doubt, there is also in 
every mind of us, a more or less strong consciousness 
of an underlying purpose, which is not selected by 
ourselves, but is forced upon us by some unques- 
tioned power, that through all our efforts there shall 
be brought to birth the result, that, at the end of 
the day, we, in the recesses of the souls of us, shall 
be delivered from evil. 

I. First, then, let us consider what we mean by 
temptation. I should be inclined tentatively to 
define it as a more or less vivid experience of choice 
between recognized good and recognized evil. I put 
in the words ‘more or less vivid,’ because at all 
points of our lives there is a possible choice between 
good and evil. But, unless that choice comes with 
some clearness into consciousness, we should not in 
ordinary speech speak of it as temptation. For the 
same reason amongst others, I put in the adjective 
‘recognized’ before ‘good and evil’. Further, by 
the phrase ‘experience of choice,’ I mean to indi- 
cate a state of mind in which we recognize the choice 
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of evil as not simply conceivable for some men, but 
as actual for ourselves at that moment. 

Now, such an experience may arise for us in one 
of two ways or in a mingling of both :— 

(1) By an alteration of the external causes of 
experience or 

(2) by an alteration of our attitude to experience 
as it is. 

That is to say (a) an object of wrong desire may 
force itself upon our attention and an opportunity 
for the experience of it may come to us unsought ; 
or (b) we may permit our attention to be switched 
on to the wrong idea so that desire is created, and 
then proceed to seek an opportunity of its experience. 

Therefore, the prayer, ‘lead us not into tempta- 
tion’ may correspondingly mean one of two things. 
It may mean, ‘bring into our field of consciousness 
no new objects of wrong desire; bring us into 
no circumstances, where desire for that which is 
against conscience and opportunity for its satis- 
faction shall meet.’ Now, that is a very human 
prayer. It is a prayer of humility and of known 
weakness. It rings true as the prayer of a man 
who knows the force of his own passion and is legi- 
timately scared at the thought of the whole power 
of it being let loose upon him. It is only the be- 
ginning of what Christ taught us to pray, and God 
answers it in queer ways. But itis a prayer whic 
surely is seemly upon our lips. 
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-On the other hand, the prayer may mean, ‘grant 
that our focus of attention may never be upon ob- 
jects of wrong desire, or, at least, may never remain 
there long enough to affect action’. Now, it is here 
that I find the essence of the prayer that we are 
considering. Our emphasis should be not upon the 
alteration of the external towards us, but upon the 
alteration of ourselves to the external. 

Here again our prayer may be answered in one 
of two ways, or in a mingling of both. The force 
of the supplication may be (1) strengthen the will, 
so that we may be able to shift our attention away 
from evil before it has time to affect action ; or (2) 
alter desire. And under this again, I would make 
two distinctions. 

(2) When we ask for the alteration of desire, we 
may ask that desire as a whole be reduced to a 
minimum. Take from us the appeal of newness, the 
appeal of imagination. Take from us the colour of 
things and all that vivifies ; for in the midst of the 
delightsomeness of sheer living, we find right living 
too hard. We become weary and we shall fall. 
Bring us to the long calm of the land of no desire. 

Well, I do not believe that to be the prayer that 
Christ taught us to pray. It is the ‘word of a 
bovine day’. He came, never forget it, to bring 
life, eager, crowded life, in which desire is at its 
keenest poignancy. Wherefore, we take our prayer 
in this sense to mean :— 
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(0) Create a new desire, which shall counteract. 
the base within us and thus aid the will; a new 
desire, which shall grow in us, until at last it alone 
exists. Here, you observe, we have stepped from 
the first petition to the second. We are now pray- 
ing ‘deliver us from evil’; which is, indeed, the 
obverse of ‘lead me not into temptation,’ but goes 
still deeper. For it attributes evil where evil is, 
namely, not to the acts of men, but to that total 
state of consciousness where they take rise. 

Now, here we come to the heart of the matter. 
It is in a man’s state of consciousness, or being, 
that good or evil exists. Jt exists, moreover, not 
only in that part of his consciousness of which he 
is aware, but in the sum of it ; in that which in any 
way holds the field of attention, p/us all that which 
Wwe may vaguely call subliminal. It is manifest 
that it is not in the acts of a man that evil resides. 
Take, for instance, the case of one whom prudence, 
self-interest, or sheer cowardice keep on the right 
lines of behaviour, who, when he is alone and shut 
in to the fields of his own thoughts, riots in the 
wrong that he would do, but dare not. Externally 
such a one is a man of God. But in the soul of 
him, the desire of him, the thought of him, even 
to himself he acknowledges that his beloved is evil, 
and, with a queer sensation, has to admit, ‘I am my 
beloved’s’. Such a man himself is evil. 

Or take a man of the ordinary sort, in act re- 
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spectable and, in many moods, containing nothing 
base in his awake consciousness. Is such a one 
entirely good? No! For, hidden in him, mysteri- 
ously, there is evil ready to spring forth into the 
field of attention. A word, a look, a gesture, and 
there is the uprush of the forgotten stores of the 
mind. Pictures, phrases, longings come crowding 
in upon him, and his thought is evil. 

Brethren, when a man inquires into what he is, 
he becomes grave. For he finds a strange, mys- 
terious region within himself, which is himself, and 
he knows only dimly, through past experience of 
himself, what lies hidden there. I say that it is 
a fearful thought, calculated to stay the laughter on 
the most careless lips, that in us now, unseen, there 
are the funguses of a selfishness, darker than we 
dreamed, and, ready to shoot out forked and poison- 
ous tongues before the sight of us, the sinuous, 
serpent forms of baseness and of lust. 

It is in regard to this inner region of our very 
self, that the prayer comes up ‘deliver us from evil’ ; 
and it is such delivering, in the end—though for 
many a day conflict shall endure—that Christ pro- 
mises. The desire of Him is to conquer all baseness, 
until there shall be no evil in us to appear, when 
there is in us a clean heart created and a right 
spirit renewed. Think of that, men that know how 
hard it is to live straight ; and make Christ your star. 

And what is the condition on which this prayer, 
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‘deliver us from evil’ (which involves the granting 
of the former petition, ‘lead us not into temptation’) 
can be made availing. Itis this. Co-operate with 
God in the creation of a right consciousness. Hear 
your own prayer first, and then perhaps God will 
hear it afterwards. There is one door to which we 
hold the key, and that is the door of our own minds. 
‘There we have our empire; there our rule.’ 
Our first business is not to lead ourselves into 
temptation by admitting thoughts of the base. 
After all, it is chiefly ourselves who tempt ourselves, 
by definitely storing the mind with that which will 
co-operate with our existing baseness—and God 
knows we have enough of that. Our main purpose 
has to be to refrain from tempting ourselves. That 
is a sore battle, and we need a God-reinforced will 
for it. For, mark you, the great strife of a man’s 
life is worked out, not in society, but in solitude 
with only a Divine spectator. It is in your hours 
of solitary thought and solitary reading that you 
are creating a state of consciousness, which, of 
necessity, is leading you into temptation, or, of 
necessity, is tending to deliver you from evil. It 
makes the battle all the harder that it is alone. 
Soldiers, who passed through the last war, told us 
how much the stress of battle was increased by the 
fact that men fight not now in close companies, but 
in a line deployed widely over a scattered field. It 
is after that manner that God has ordained that the 
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battle of life must be fought out. For the most 
part, man has to tread that wine-press alone. It 
is nerve-testing work; but it must be performed, or 
else this prayer must never be put up. Think of it. 
‘Deliver us from evil’ (uttered genuinely enough 
in a moment’ of semi-penitence), and then an hour 
or two later a gloating over that which fills the 
mind with the base; and then ‘ Deliver us from 
evil,’ again! It is a sheer insult to God to offer 
Him fraudulent prayer like that. Let us determine 
to furnish our minds with the noble, with all that is 
true, all that is beautiful, all that is strong, and, as 
the mastering thought, with the loveliness of Jesus 
Christ Himself; and in the midst of our determin- 
ing, let us pray, and we shall win through at last. 

And what comes thus? Why, Life. It comes 
only thus. Psychologists used to tell us that pain 
means a contracting, and joy an expanding, of atten- 
tion. Ido not know that they tell us that now; 
but I do know that sin means a contracting, and 
goodness an expanding, of attention. There are 
men to whom Nature spells no loveliness. They 
see nothing remarkable in this fair world of ours, 
because baser images hold them. But men, with 
whom Christ dwells, are ready to receive the lovely 
everywhere, as often as it presents itself. Ina wide 
receptiveness such as that, there lies one mark of 
manhood and of life. And all that may be ours, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


(B) THE WORK OF GOD 
(1) THE SORROW OF THE DIVINE 


“ He is despised and rejected of men; a man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief; and we hid as it were our faces from 
Him; He was despised, and we esteemed Him not,’’— 
IgataH LI. 3. 


I suppose that there is scarcely a verse of Scrip- 
ture that we feel to be more akin to our thought 
of the human Jesus than this. It has been set to 
music which has developed the poignancy and the 
pathos of it; and the words and the music together 
have so wrapped themselves in our minds, that the 
verse has become almost to us a lengthened name 
for Christ. ‘The Man of sorrows,’ ‘the despised 
and rejected of men,’ have passed into our common 
speech as seemly, reverent names for the Sen of 
God. 

But think of what that means. The Son of 
God, the elder brother of humanity, the Man of 
Love! Who should be more blessed than He? 
When old religions portrayed Gods or the Sons of 


God, happiness was the chief note of the portrayal. 
(85) 
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But when the Son of God does, in actual fact, come 
upon the earth, He who should be the most radiant 
of all, is the Man of Sorrows, acquainted with grief. 
What drearier light could be thrown upon the con- 
dition of the world into which He came? It is 
true that in the deeps of Jesus’ heart there was a 
great calm. And that calm, that restfulness, per- 
vaded all His consciousness, when His mind was 
turned solely to His Father. But when His mind 
was focussed upon the men He loved and would 
have saved, then, at times, waves akin to desolation 
came over His Spirit. It is we and our fellows 
who have turned the serene Son of God into the 
Man of Grief. That fact may display tous vividly 
the depths and the desperate strength of human 
sin. 

The truth is simply this, that Jesus was the 
Man of Sorrows because He was the Son of God. 
His grief was the penalty of His greatness in such 
a world as this. It was, in the first place, the 
penalty of His purity. Now and then it happens 
to us to come across one of God’s good men or one 
of His good women, and we may notice this about 
them—that the evil and the base positively hurt 
them. They have, as it were, a sensitive spiritual 
ear to the music of goodness. Evil longings and 
doings jar with a sudden blare and discord. Folk 
like these are very near to God. They have come 
to the state of heart in which their desire is toward 
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Him. They have not only retained the power of 
their childhood’s innocence of being shocked at 
sin, but they have added to it, by companionship 
with Christ and by a developing knowledge of 
the separation from Him which evil implies, until 
distaste and dislike and revulsion have turned into 
positive hurting. We may have seen the shadow 
of it sometimes in a good woman’s eye. 

That emotion relates itself to grief in this way. 
When such a man sees evil, by itself, as it were, he 
suffers ; when he sees living men and women de- 
lighting in it, he sorrows. Jesus and those who 
follow Him are not mere moral esthetes. In good 
men there is always a sense of brotherhood, and 
a ‘social sorrow’ develops when those who are 
bound up with them in the bundle of life are 
delighting in the hateful to God. The purer the 
eyes, the sharper the pain; the sharper the pain, 
the deeper and more honest the grief. When it is 
such an one as Jesus that is concerned, how shall 
sinful human hearts, even the most pure of them, 
understand the sadness that held Him? All that 
we can say is—for we have no stronger words— 
‘He was acquainted with grief’ ! 

In the second place, His sorrow was the penalty 
of His enthusiasm. Whatever else you will say 
about Jesus, you will surely say that He was a man 
of a great Passion. His whole life was marked by 
a devotedness. He passionately believed in the 
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Kingdom of God ; He passionately appealed to men 
to hear and to enter. He wasa man on fire. Now, 
a note of enthusiasm is generally urgency. The 
cause which such an one has at heart dominates his 
scheme of importance. It holds his mind, masters 
his desire, controls and directs his energy. He 
cannot conceive any man giving it a lesser place 
than he himself does. Even supposing that he 
can afford to wait and to plod on for its accomplish- 
ment, if another shall treat it lightly, a something 
akin to desperation seizes him. But the case is 
worse, when, in any respect, he cannot afford to 
wait for its accomplishment. Such, in some aspects, 
was the lot of Jesus. His kingdom would come 
indeed, but not for those to whom He spoke unless 
they listened then. The passing of time meant 
everything to His hearers. Save they hearkened 
and responded, their day would pass. None of us 
can read the teaching of Jesus and fail to notice the 
urgency that marked many of His utterances. It 
is an aspect of His work that we are prone to 
neglect, but it is not well for us to neglect it. Jesus 
evidently considered that, in each man’s soul, the 
king’s business required haste; and that there 
were dangers—dangers of a deep and genuine 
gravity—in delay. His appeals for hearing and 
His sudden emphasis had behind them the thought 
put into specific words—‘ to-day, is the day of 
Salvation ’, 
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It is not needful to press the thought that a man’s 
sole chance of rightness with God may pass with a 
single, light-hearted moment of carelessness and 
heedlessness ; although, let me say, that it is not a 
thought which we can light-heartedly reject. There 
are facts queerly stern in life; and we can say that 
some men seem curiously to have settled into a 
spiritually petrified state, although they were open 
enough to spiritual influences once. It looks really 
as if nothing could break that crust, or breathe life 
into that spiritual deadness, where once the pros- 
pect was fair enough. But we must not push the 
thought too far. God’s grace is sovereign. At the 
same time, these facts are there to give us pause. 

But there was sufficient ground for urgency apart 
from that great, dread possibility. There was the 
urgency of the loss of the best, and of the absolute 
finality of the loss of to-day. 

There is one great sternness in life, which we 
should all do well to face, that, however many new 
chances, opportunities, God may give us, thzs chance, 
this opportunity, never comes back ; and that the loss 
of it colours all our future possibilities and chances, 
Into the world, through Jesus Christ, a great 
word has come. It is the word, ‘whosoever will’. 
But, apart from Him, and even with Him, a word 
of a very different sort is clear in all human life. 
It is the word ‘never-more’. The days spent 
away from Christ are lost from Christ’s companion- 
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ship for ever. In one sense, not God Himself can 
restore the years that the locust hath eaten. This 
hour of fellowship that might have been is gone. 
The chance of that deed of Christ-likeness is gone. 
Ah! if one word is clear from our experience, it is 
that saddest of all words, never, never-more. 

Moreover, that is not the whole of the penalty. 
The past is, so far, the future in germ. The neglects 
of the past determine, so far, the possibilities of the 
future. We all, in greater or less degree, here at 
any rate, because of our own silly neglect of God’s 
call, have to be content with God’s second-best. 

Now, Jesus knew that well. Wherefore, He 
pleaded passionately with men. Clear and strong 
rang out His ‘verily, verily’: grave and arresting 
came His ‘he that hath ears to hear let him hear’. 
And did men hear, think you? One or two, and a 
woman here and there. But the multitude went 
heedless on their way, letting each day place a new 
grave-stone over another might-have-been. And 
still more earnestly He pleaded, till, at the end, 
you remember, they met Him with jeers. 

Let us try to conceive something of what this 
meant to the heart of Jesus. He spoke of eternal 
urgencies and men laughed at Him, or treated Him 
with that practical indifference which gives the 
sorest wounding to an ardent heart. When there 
was a dream of a kingdom, they followed Him. 
The diseased came to Him. But scarce a man 
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hearkened to His spiritual teaching. Still less had 
they ears for His immediacies. ‘To-day! Why 
to-day? To-morrow is a better day than to-day. 
Let us eat, drink and be merry.’ And the heart 
of Jesus was torn, when men, in their heedless- 
ness, blinded themselves to the things that be- 
longed unto their peace. 

Tn the third place, His grief was the penalty of 
Love. 

It is an unquestioned fact of life that our noblest 
is inextricably woven with our pain. We are at 
our highest when we love. Therefore, when we 
love we are most susceptible to sorrow. Once 
names are graven on our hearts, our hearts are 
open to the pangs and stabs of bitterness, when 
death or disgrace shall come nigh unto those that 
are dear. 

Now, once we believe the All-wise to be the All- 
loving too, we are permitted to infer from human 
love at its height to the heart of God. Conceive 
the case of a father who watches his child debasing 
himself, refusing the best, refusing the aid of all 
the sacrifice—and what stint would there be to it ?— 
that the father would give to save that child’s soul 
alive. The thing happens. No greater grief comes 
toa good man. Itcomes solely because he is good 
and because he loves. After such manner was the 
experience of Jesus. He really did love men. I 
think He was the only one who ever lived who 
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could be truly said to be possessed with a love of 
humanity. And the plain fact was that ‘He was 
despised and rejected of men. He was despised 
and we esteemed Him not.’ Ah! I think Jesus 
could have borne that, if only men had turned to 
righteousness. He would have been content to go 
out alone, unknown and to be forgotten, if only 
His word had been heard, and men had lived on 
it, responding to its call. But His rejection was 
the rejection of His message: and that cut Him, 
broke His heart, because He cared enough for men 
to die for them. 

Purity, Sacred Fire and Love dwelt together in 
the heart of Christ, and they brought Him tears, 
they brought Him a broken heart. And think not 
that this is of the past alone. The grief of Christ, 
His travail, can scarce be ended yet. Daily we 
wound the Gracious, if we are content with less 
than He would give us. Still, there walks in our 
streets, and by our sides, a Man of Sorrows, ac- 
quainted with grief. It is our slowness, our poor 
response, our sin that bring Him to us in that 
guise. Why should we treat Him so? For He 
cares enough and has done enough to stir us to the 
humble yielding, which changes the grief of Jesus 
into the gladness of a Deliverer who has set free, 
and into the joy of a Friend who has saved His 
friend. 


(2) THE MAJESTY OF FORGIVENESS 


“There is forgiveness with Thee, that thou mayest be feared.” 
—PsauLm oxxx. 4. 


Ir is good hearing that there is forgiveness with 
God. For that fact of God meets the need of man, 
which man most widely recognizes, whether he 
claims and rests in the forgiveness that is offered 


or no. 
Lips ery, “God be merciful ” 
That ne’er cried “ God be praised.” 


When we hear that there is forgiveness with God, 
we hear that which meets our sorest case. But 
‘there is forgiveness with Thee ; that Thou mayest 
be feared’. That is an unexpected conclusion. It 
is to be observed that there is no suggestion of 
dread in the word that is translated here. It is the 
reverent fear of awe that is suggested. There is 
forgiveness with Thee that we may be held in 
reverent awe before Thee. When thus understood, 
the text suggests nothing more than the result 
which a right comprehension of the forgiveness of 


God should produce in our minds. 
(93) 
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Now in this matter of forgiveness, it is clear that 
certain persons, and certain movements of attitude 
between them, are involved in its conception. There 
are involved for instance (1) a some one who is 
injured and a some one who is an injurer, and (2) a 
change in the attitude of the injurer, in which there 
are three elements :— 

(a) A change towards the wrong in the past. 
The injurer comes to recognize it as a wrong. 

(5) A change towards that wrong in the future. 
He determines not to repeat it. 

(c) A change towards the injured person; sug- 
gested by this, that, from being his injurer, he 
becomes one willing to receive forgiveness at his 
hands. 

Nor are these the only implications. There are 
involved also a someone, or something, to bring 
about that change in the injurer; and a some one 
injured great enough then to restore to friendship. 

Moreover, we have to observe that in these 
implications of forgiveness, there are two points at 
which pain comes in :— 

1. There is the pain of the injury done: which 
falls on the injured one. 

2. There is the pain of the process of restoration, 
which falls partly on him who is restored, and 
partly on him whois the restorer. If aman would 
restore a friend, who has done a wrong either to 
a fellow or to God, to that state of mind in which 


rd 
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forgiveness can be an actual fact, he must suffer in 
proportion to the greatness of the change he would 
make. He must care enough for the man to do it. 
If he care, he must be wounded that his friend 
could thus stain himself. He must give something 
of himself in pleading and in spirit, before his friend 
can be won back. There is always a self-loss and 
a self-giving in great restorations. Therefore, we 
are not stretching words when we say that there 
are two points implied in the conception of forgive- 
ness, at which pain comes in. 

Now, apply these considerations to the matter 
which we have in hand. 

1. God is the injured; we are the injurers. 
You may think these unseemly terms to apply to 
the relation of a creature to his Creator; and if 
you have better ones that are sufficiently vivid, 
I will take them. But they must be vivid. For 
all down human history, as we know it, we may 
see a riot against the Most High—a flouting of His 
Holy Law. Babylon has given place to Greece, 
Greece to Rome, and Rome to the Empires of 
to-day—but still men seize upon their hearts’ 
desires in flat defiance of the voice of God in them ; 
still, sober men rest in a placidity, while clear 
wrong is done on earth; still, while the power of 
God is to be had for the asking, men scarce give 
Him and His spirit a thought, and, when they pray, 
toss a prayer to Him, and then forget. I say, 
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think of what this earth is, think of the im- 
poverished lives daily offered as victims to lust and 
avarice, think of what the earth might be if the 
Divine dream of it were realized, and men possessed 
that Spirit, which is the Spirit of Christ, think of 
the flamings in the eyes of Jesus as He looked 
upon the Society of His own time, and then judge 
if it is unfitting to say that we are the injurers of 
God. No, Christ, at any rate, is the injured ; and 
we all share in the injuring of Him. 

2. A great change of attitude has to be taking 
place in us. We need to recognize our sin as sin. 
In respect of it, we need our wills to be turned 
from the devices and desires of our own hearts, to 
a harmony with the will of God. 

3. And how is that change tobe wrought? It 
is a change that may come vividly, or may come 
imperceptibly, slowly ; but it comes, until righteous- 
ness is rightly recognized as the supreme necessity 
and our wills are set to seek it. For a change or 
development of that sort, some strong cause is 
needed ; and I claim the patient, ceaseless minis- 
tration of the Power, which is the Spirit of God, 
which plays even upon men who know it not. 

4, We need Love great enough to receive, and to 
restore to His smile again, freely and without price. 

If this be true, then you observe that the suffer- 
ing of forgiveness falls on the Divine, alike the 
suffering of the Injured and the suffering of the 
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Restorer. And the greatness of forgiveness is 
His also. For His enemies to give His life; for 
injurers to spend and to be spent; unto those 
who turn from Him in patient ministry to turn— 
this we ascribe to God when we say ‘there is 
forgiveness with Thee’. When we say that, we 
say there is the height of self-giving with Thee: 
there is self-loss at its noblest with Thee : there 
is Love at its purest with Thee. 

So now we may phrase our text a little differently. 
The essence of it comes to this, ‘there is Love at 
its purest with Thee, that Thou mayest be feared ’. 
And when it is read thus it is comprehensible 
enough. For, surely, before forgiving love a reverent 
awe is bound to rise in the minds of incomplete and 
sinful men, who still desire greatness of soul at its 
highest. It is an emotion which has a double ele- 
ment init. It contains (1) a simple appreciation of 
splendour as splendour : and (2) a wistful apprecia- 
tion of another's reach and grasp as far exceeding 
ours. Always in face of goodness, a complex emo- 
tion of that kind must arise in our hearts, if we de- 
sire goodness at all. For instance, we see a child 
in his innocence ; we feel that he ‘ enters a heaven 
that’s shut for me’. Andaman is a bad man, who 
never feels a touch of reverence before innocence. 
Concerning the child we might say ‘there is inno- 
cence with thee, that thou mayest he feared’. To 
one who has adhered at great loss, may be of life, 
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to truth and God, we may say ‘there is heroism 
with thee, that thou mayest be feared’. To an 
Apostle Paul, in a passion of delivering, we may 
say, ‘there is the Spirit of Fire with thee, that thou 
mayest be feared’. But, far above these, there 
stands the Divine Pardoner, rightly and most justly 
to be reverenced, and, when we think of the sheer 
love of it all, we are impelled to the cry ‘there is 
forgiveness with Thee, that Thou mayest be feared ’. 

In these regions we touch and handle things un- 
seen. The self-giving of the Great Unseen for the 
winning back of man is the central secret of all. 
It is a region in which ‘soon as we speak, we err’. 
All words are poor for so rich a theme—poor and 
far below the truth of it. But God has once in 
history lifted the veil from His heart, to show us 
that in such speech as this, at least we do not 
magnify. If such speech should seem to you 
strained, I call you back to the Cross of Christ. 
‘That Thou mayest be feared’; and yonder, on 
that hillside, in that frail frame, in Him whose head 
has dropped upon His breast, who, through scorn 
and obloquy, has won His way to the last dishonour 
of the body, who has tasted the sharpness of death 
—there, we see the pain of the Restorer, there we 
see the splendour of the self-sacrifice of God. Well 
may we before such love revere—and hope, end- 
lessly, boundlessly. For that forgiving is the pos- 
session of all them who have the heart to accept. 


(3) AT THE FOOT OF THE CROSS 


“* Now there stood by the cross . . . Mary Magdalene.”—Joun 
xix. 25, 


THERE is hung in the Musée at Antwerp a picture by 
Rubens of the Crucifixion. The moment chosen by 
the artist is one at the very close of the sovereign 
tragedy. The three crosses are in position. The 
seven words have been spoken. On the right, a 
soldier has just broken the legs of the impenitent 
thief. The painter has given the scene with a 
dreadful realism. ‘The physical] torture of the un- 
happy malefactor, who, in his pain, has wrenched 
free one of his feet from the cross, is horribly vivid. 
On the cross on the left, the penitent thief, nigh 
unto death, is stretching out the arms of his appeal- 
ing towards Christ. In the midst, Jesus has already 
paid the price of sin. The centurion, a strong 
figure on horseback, has just driven his spear into 
His side. Overhead, dark clouds are gathering 
thickly in the sky, fit symbols of man’s doings that 
day upon the earth. Beyond the cloud-rim, light 
is falling brightly on the peaceful, distant fields of 


Judea. I suppose that elsewhere the sun shone 
(99) 
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bright that day, and that the inanimate earth was 
still and beautiful. Yet, in the picture, it looks un- 
seemly that it should have been so. Against the 
cross of the impenitent thief, leans John in his 
crimson robe, a great figure of grief. The shrieks 
and curses of the dying man above him apparently 
fall on deaf ears. John is a lonely prisoner with 
his sorrow. Near him stands Mary, the mother of 
Jesus, looking from her with eyes that see not. 
She, also, is shut in with grief. 

But the figure, apart from Him who hangs upon 
the central cross, that catches and retains the eye 
and the thought, is that of a woman that crouches 
at its foot. Poor, pretty, foolish, sinful Mary Mag- 
dalene, her one-time gaiety was far from her then. 
She, life’s butterfly, was tasting deeply the drink 
of them that are broken-hearted. A flaunting, 
yellow robe is about her, symbol, maybe, of the life 
that once was hers. Her arms are round the Cross, 
while her hands make as if they would push away 
the horse of the centurion, whose spear is in the 
Lord’s side. Her face, upraised in exhortation, is 
blurred and stained with tears. As she crouches 
there, her head is pillowed against her Lord’s feet. 
Once before, she had lain somewhat thus. Her 
tears had washed them, the hair of her head had 
dried them. Now, from the nail-prints, the red 
stream trickles down towards her as she nestles 
there. 
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You catch some of the meaning of that picture. 
Close to the cross are John and the Mother. Closer 
still is the Magdalene. Strong and deep is their 
grief ; but it is not more passionate than hers. They 
may stand inert, helpless ; but any last menial service, 
any touch that might soothe, any nearness that might 
sustain, the full heart of a woman greatly forgiven 
compels her to try torender. The humblest place, 
which is yet the place of honour, is taken by a 
woman that, chief amongst all there, was a sinner. 

Now, some great lessons are taught by that pic- 
ture. Let us be concerned with three. 

1. We have here great testimony to the power of 
Christ. You remember Myer’s poem “St. Paul”. 
No doubt the section on Damaris will be in the 
mindsofmany. Sheisone of the two whose names 
are recorded as having believed on Christ, when 
Paul preached at Athens. From her name it is in- 
ferred by some scholars that she was a courtesan. 
Upon that guess the poet fashions this section of his 
poem. He presents to us a woman to whom there 
came thoughts, at a time, of a nobler and a stronger 
life ; a woman of high spirit, in whom the soul was 
not dead. And time and again, she could not still 
the voices that arose in her—could not blind herself 
altogether to the heavenly vision. Soto the temples 
of the gods she went, to find in answer to her prayer 
only those who 


Heard not, nor pitied her, nor made reply. 
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Thence out she went to commune with Nature, to 
find peace there, perhaps, from the war that was 
within her. Nature spoke to her with its double 
voice ; on the one hand creating afresh the desire 
for peace and life, on the other impressing upon 
her the thought of the passingness of things. It 
promised no friend to accompany her if she left ‘the 
weeping and the laughter’ of ler living. How 
could she go forth to the higher call, weak and 
alone? So, ‘with set face and with smiling bitter,’ 
she turned afresh to the life of riot, to find friends 
there who would help her to forget. Then Paul 
preached Christ, the Friend who accompanies, and 
does not forsake, them that seek the good. He 
proclaimed that which the woman’s heart in her 
had sought for in the temple and by the sea, and 
had not found ; and then, in the words of Scripture, 
‘certain believed ... among the which was a 
woman named Damaris’. Many will remember 
the outburst with which the poet closes that 
section :— 
Then I preached Christ : and when she heard the story,— 
Oh, is such triumph possible to men? 
Hardly, my King, had I beheld thy glory, 
Hardly had known thine excellence till then. 

I thought I understood that conclusion; but I am 
not sure that I had realized it, till I saw this picture 
of the Magdalene at the Cross. Think what it 
means! ‘The painter has exercised his skill to por- 
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tray one foolishly content with the roses and lilies 
of life, a child of to-day, heedless of to-morrow : one, 
moreover, who having worshipped pleasure, shrinks 
all the more from pain, her own or another’s, Yet, 
here she is with her arms around the Cross, her head 
against the stained feet. Every picture of that 
school and that time, in which the Magdalene ap- 
pears, represents her at His feet, doing the most 
menial duties for Him, turning from no sight of 
pain, if she may soothe Him or do honour to His 
body when He was dead. Strange doings these, for 
the Magdalene! There is a change of nature here. 
The silly, the heedless, the indulgent is transformed 
into a woman, who, with eager hands, lays hold 
upon a Cross. 

Now, this is a parable, as well as a portrayal ofa 
historic incident. These things do happen. Christ 
does gather ‘the afraid and the forsaken’ and make 
them strong. The Evangel still awakens ‘life in the 
lost, the hero in the slave’. It is to those whom 
His love has made new again that we appeal, when 
before a world that heeds Him not, we claim the 
excellence of His great glory. 

2. Secondly, we may note those for whom the 
Cross has a significance. They are those who are 
forgiven. 

It has been said by a recent writer that one of 
the chief cries of modern religious thinking is the 
cry of those who watched Jesus die, ‘come down 
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from the cross’. It is certainly true that our pre- 
sent temper of mind bears uneasily with the thought 
of sacrifice as the inevitable method of gaining great 
good. Particularly, there is objection to the thought 
of sacrifice in connexion with the Blessed God. 
The Cross, it is said, is irrelevant to human life. 
Do not the most self-assertive survive to gain life’s 
present goods? And it is unseemly in relation to 
the thought of God, Who must dwell (if He dwells 
at all) in unruffled stillness and calm. 

Well, I grant you that you can never make the 
Cross very reasonable. It stands, at the first blush, 
almost as a contradiction to the thought of omni- 
potent love. It gives the conception of God, which 
man, devising for himself, would never have arrived 
at. We should only have come at it, if God Him- 
self had given an exhibition of it, so to speak, in the 
actual history of the race. And, I think, from the 
very nature of the case, that you will never get a 
complete theory of the Cross, any more than you 
will ever get a satisfying definition of love. 

Nevertheless, there are certain persons who find 
in the Cross, not only not an undivine thing, but 
the supreme symbol of the fact of the heart of God. 
They go the length of saying that complete self- 
giving and complete peace are one and the same 
thing ; that God is the blessed God precisely be- 
cause there is the Cross in His heart. They main- 
tain, moreover, that it is the thought of the eternal 
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Divine sacrifice given in the Cross that has brought 
life and peace and power to them. And who are 
these? Why, the forgiven. Those who, know- 
ing their sin, have received what God gives them 
and are living on it. Religious theorists must 
take heed of that fact. Who havea right to speak 
on the deeper facts of God? Those who have 
known Him, and on whom His hand has been laid ; 
who have found in testing, that, by God’s grace, life 
—even the life of sinful men—may be great and 
strong. And what is their word on this matter ? 
The hymn gives it :— 


O! Cross that liftest up my head. 


What wonder that they go on to say ‘I dare not 
ask to fly from thee’? At any rate, we may learn 
from the picture of the Magdalene, that those who 
have sinned, and have known their sin, and have 
accepted forgiveness, and turned to new life, will 
not be found far from the Cross of Christ. 

3. Thirdly, we may mark here the great excel- 
lence of God’s second best. One of the chief 
difficulties that confront our Christian thinking is 
the problem how far God’s forgiveness and His 
spirit can overcome our own past. The past must 
leave its marks. That the present is the governor 
of the future is one of the most patent and most 
grave facts of life. You may forgive—but how can 
powers that have been mishandled be completely 
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restored? One thing at least has gone for ever— 
and that is innocence. Not God Himself, it would 
seem, save He should obliterate memory and re- 
create altogether, can in this matter restore to us 
the childlike heart. A recognition of that has led 
to great emphasis on the fact that men always have 
to be content with God’s second best; and that 
casts a shadow always on the future. 

Yes! but what a second best it is. Here is the 
Magdalene. Never again innocence for her. But 
see what love has come to her. Her very sin seems 
to have produced a power and a passion of loving 
and to have put into her heart across. And love 
brings its rewards. M&ry saw the risen Christ first. 
Love, impulse to serve, nearness, recognition—that 
was God’s second best for the Magdalene. Where-° 
fore, men need not fear for the greatness and com- 
pleteness of God’s forgiving. They need see no 
shadow, not even the shadow of their past, on the 
great future. For that shadow also He turns into 
the morning. 


(4) THE ENDURANCE OF REJECTION 


‘‘He came unto His own and His own received Him not.’”— 
JOHN I. 11. 


AT this season of the year it is well that we 
should be reminded of some of the sadnesses of 
our Lord. We are approaching the time when His 
Cross of Death and Victory and His Passion are 
specially brought to the mind of Christendom. It 
is well, maybe especially for us, amidst the exuber- 
ance of our youth, that it should be called to our 
remembrance that it was One whe walked in the 
Way of Sorrows, who brought unto us peace, in His 
wounds. Of all texts that may lead us into such 
meditation, I know none that has more of a pathos 
in it than this—‘ He came unto His own; and His 
own received Him not’. 

There is no power more valuable than that of re- 
cognizing the eternal when we see it ; none more to 
be desired than the faculty of observing the real. 
How many of the men of His own day showed that 
power in respect of Jesus? How many, if they 
could return to the earth, would be other than filled 


with amazement at the meaning we put into this 
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verse to-day? They saw in Him a dangerous 
teacher to be rejected; so they rejected Him. At 
the end, He was One who ‘waked sedition long 
among the Jews,’ and to be crucified ; so they cruci- 
fied Him. And we to-day see a picture of the King 
of Love coming to His own home. After long 
heralding, and the preparation which befits a King, 
He came; came, moreover, with the spirit of love 
as the sign of His royalty; came passionate for the 
good of His people. Against Him, we mark a people 
who, seeing a King, thought He was a revolter and 
a turbulent fellow ; a people who mistook Love for 
irreligion ; a people who had the best offered them 
and refused it, and brought to the Christ, instead 
of homage, only wounding in the house of those 
who should have been His friends. 

And can we blame them? Should we have done 
any better? Ah! that is another question. Judge 
them in comparison with ourselves, we cannot ; for 
we have no common measure. This we know, 
however, that by Jesus of Nazareth a life was lived 
out which showed men that which they knew they 
ought to be; and that by Him a teaching was 
uttered that fastened on men’s consciences, which 
required either neglect, or deliberate evasion, to 
regard as other than the truth. We know that 
the attitude of many in that day compelled from 
Jesus the grave, implied rebuke—‘ He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear’. 
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Yet, should we have done any better ? I wonder. 
Sometimes one can fancy that in this same Scotland 
—yes, even within the Churches of this same Scot- 
land—a whisper of the old plaint is heard. Look 
at our streets; look at our apathy; look at our 
frivolousness in living ; look at the sad that are un- 
helped ; look at the long tale of unused opportuni- 
ties ; and remember how long the word of Christ 
has been amongst us. Can you not catch, low and 
mournful, sighing over our land, a voice—“ He has 
come unto His own; but His own receive Him 
not” ? 

1. In the first place, we may notice that while we 
acknowledge the Christ-life in the large, we tend 
to ignore, or not to recognize it, in the small. 
When Christ is far-off, we acknowledge Him; but 
when He comes near, and applies Himself to de- 
tailed acts of our lives, we are apt to deny Him. 
Now, it is in the little that we receive and honour 
Christ. Both ethically and religiously, Christ pre- 
sents Himself to us in the simple, the ordinary and 
the detailed. Our danger is that we receive Him 
in the general, and refuse Him in the particular. 

Take, for example, the ethical region. Christ 
stands for unselfishness, He stands for a scheme 
of life in which a thought of service is to precede 
a thought of self-advantage ; in which we are to 
love our neighbour as ourself. Now, who does not 
acknowledge that? Put a picture of Christ, clear 
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and tender-eyed, alongside of a thin-lipped, purse- 
proud Pharisee. Who does not bare his head to 
the one, and give his scorn to the other? Who 
does not accept Christ as the worthy? Why, 
nobody! Have we then received Him? Not 
necessarily. -The very man, who looked with ap- 
proval at the picture, may within ten minutes be 
refusing to post a letter for his wife because it has 
begun to rain, or may be impatient with his children, 
because, in the innocent glee of their hearts, they 
are laughing merrily. Or he may in his business 
yield, with a very small resistance, to an unseemly 
rapid method of obtaining 10 per cent. Or he may 
be spending money on sheer selfishness, which 
ought to make his wife's scrimping and saving a 
little less penurious. He does not in the least 
recognize himself as a selfish or self-centred man. 
It is absurd, he might say to himself, to imagine 
that a great, aloof ideal, such as that of the unsel- 
fishness of Jesus, has anything to do with posting 
letters in the rain, or giving your friend the best 
chair to read in in the evening. It is nonsense to 
mingle the great and the little in that way, says he. 
Well, I do not know. Jesus did not think it non- 
sense. What was it He said? ‘A cup of cold 
water ’—the least and cheapest of earth’s gifts. 
Yet after that manner were His disciples to prove 
their discipleship. 

The fact is that we must get it into our heads 
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that admiration must be translated into action, and 
that the acts that Christ demands from us are 
mostly small. Who are Christ’s heroes? Those 
who do a great thing for Him? Not so-much as 
those who do a large number of small things for 
Him. The records of heaven will be queer reading. 
The darings of the arena and the sword and the 
pyre—I suppose they will be there ; but so will the 
posting of letters in the rain, and the smile with 
which a little sacrifice was accompanied. Yes! 
some pages will look brave with a big entry or two. 
But others, with closely written entries of the little 
nothings of daily life, will, maybe, be even better 
reading for the Master’s eye. Christ asks, for the 
most part, only the little from us. He asks us that 
we should be content therewith; and that we 
should do them. If we refuse either of these, then, 
however reverently we may look at His picture, I 
am afraid that it can be said of us, ‘He came unto 
His own; and His own received Him not’. 

Look at the same idea not in the ethical, but in 
the religious sphere. In the religious realm also, 
Christ asks from us the simple and the ordinary. 
A religious mistake, continually made, is to think 
that we shall only discover Christ in some cataclysm 
of experience, and that we can only close with Him 
in the midst of a great emotive outburst. 

Now, what does God do for us in Christ? He 
presents to us a forgiveness and says, believe in 
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it; act on it; live onit. He gives us a new life, 
and again says, believe in it; act on it; live on it. 
He does not say, feel forgiven ; nor yet feel re-made., 
He says, you are forgiven. You remember the 
sinful woman. Christ said to her, ‘thy sins are 
forgiven thee, go in peace’. Not, ‘feel the exulta- 
tion of a forgiven person’. Poor woman! that was 
far beyond her, in her hour of tears. He merely 
told her that, as a matter of fact, her sins were for- 
given her. He only expected to be believed. 

And now, to-day, from His Cross, to the whole 
world, the same voice speaks. Thy sins are forgiven 
thee. Well, repentantly believe it. And that is 
the whole story. Have the courage and the faith 
to reckon yourselves to be dead unto sin, but alive 
unto God. Such is the extreme simplicity of the 
Gospel. But we, for some mad reason, hesitate to 
face life on these terms, as if we would rebuke God 
for making our redemption so simple. God only 
asks from us, in this noble sense, belief in Christ 
and His cross and in God’s Spirit. But we, because 
we think God’s own terms not good enough for 
God, go on (to our hurt) refusing a Christ who 
thus, freely, is offered unto us. 

2. In the second place—our text gives a strong 
appeal for decision for Christ by the intimate 
humanness of the picture. The verse fully trans- 
lated runs, ‘He came unto His own home; and 
His own folk received Him not’. 
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If I were a painter, I think I would try to paint 
that picture. I do not know if any man has tried 
it ; but if any man does, and comes near it, he will 
have done a great thing for the world. ‘I would 
portray a simple house, with a group of men and 
women and children round the door. On the face 
of one or two of the men would bea laugh. One 
man would be moving off to his work. A woman 
would be picking up a pail of water ; another turn- 
ing into the house; both, that is to say, in indiffer- 
ence, taking up their tasks again. Only the children 
would be watching wistfully the retreating stranger. 
And as for the Lord, I would paint Him, if I could 
and dared, in travel-stained garments, with His 
feet wounded from long journeyings o’er moor and 
fen to reach His home. Weariness would mark 
His gait. I would put no rebuke, nor anger in His 
eyes. Indeed, they would be hidden. But His 
head would be bent upon His breast. His hands 
would hang heavy at His sides. And the even- 
ing mists would be gathering before Him as He 
went. 

Man! The thing may be happening this very 
minute at your own heart’s door! Where is 
Christ’s home? What land is His? Why, Scot- 
land, if ever land was. And who are His own? 
We are, if ever men were, by right of His love for 
us, by the price He paid. And yet, for lack of 


moral decisiveness, for lack of manhood to own 
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allegiance to the best, we fling the shadow of this 
lonely sadness over the heart of Christ. If the 
flaming of His eyes draw us not, surely His grief 
will make us give Him heed, who gives to us such 
love, and receives from us such sorrow. 


(5) THE SHADOW OF DEATH 


“ And he .. . took Him down... and laid Him in a sepulchre.”’ 
—Manrkx xv. 46. 


“ He is risen; He is not here.”—Manrk xvi. 6. 


WHEN we speak of the tragedy of Jesus Christ we 
are apt to think only of Gethsemane, the Trial and 
the Crucifixion, and to forget the Descent from the 
Cross and the burial. But there is a meaning in 
the last scene of all, which none of the others, per- 
haps, contains. Defeat, hopelessness, irrevocable- 
ness, the stillness of ultimate failure—these are 
written for the seeing eye in this verse, ‘He... 
took Him down, and wrapped Him in the linen and 
laid Him in a sepulchre which was hewn out of a 
rock, and rolled the stone unto the door of the 
sepulchre’. There is no hope there. It is the 
simple statement of the last, sad scene wherein love 
tries to reach beyond death, but cannot. 

Consider what had happened. The previous 
night and day had been full of excitements and of 
heroism. Even the Crucifixion itself was marked 


by life and action. There were the mob, the sol- 
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diery, the taunts of one of the malefactors, the 
prayers of the other. Christ’s friends, as they 
watched, were strung up to a violence of sorrow 
easier to bear than the heavy despair which was 
to succeed. Now and then they were spurred to 
some action to save Him. But even all that passed 
away. Slowly the crowd, terrified by the long 
darkness, crept back to Jerusalem. A soldier or 
two alone were left to guard. Apart from them the 
heath was deserted, but for the crosses and the 
dead. 

Then, as the night fell, His friends returned. The 
scene has been presented by a mighty brush. In 
the picture, John is there, and Peter and Mary, the 
Mother of Jesus, and Mary Magdalene, as well as 
Joseph. And all their energy is gone. Their eyes 
are red with weeping. In that which they have to 
do, what balm is there for them? The greatness 
of the Saviour upon the Cross might have stayed 
their fears, If they did not understand what it 
meant for the world (and, indeed, how could they 2), 
at least His faith and His surrender might have 
communicated some peace to them. But now it 
was night and there was no eye to see, no jeering 
crowd to string them up to restraint by opposition. 
There was nothing to be done but to take the flesh, 
that once they loved so well, and wrap it in a linen 
cloth and lay it in the grave. After such a night and 
such a day, what must the walk to the sepulchre 
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in the garden have meant to these, His friends ? 
Perhaps they had scarcely realized Him as dead 
before. But when they took Him from the Cross, 
they knew Him dead then. Silence, inertness, the 
stillness of the body that once was Jesus, the 
_ sepulchre, the rolling of the stone and then the 
heavy walk through the darkness back to Jerusalem 
—that was the end of the story of the Son of Man! 

And what do you think of it? There are many 
who do not believe in Christ’s victory over death. 
They have weighty reasons of defence for their view, 
but they cannot get away from this—that, in that 
case, that is the end of Jesus of Nazareth. ‘The 
common lot of man,’ say they. Ah! scarcely. For 
the point of that still, drear end is that it is, on this 
showing, the end of the story of Jesus of Nazareth, 
the brother of man, their Teacher, their Inspirer, in 
Himself their Light! That such an one should be 
treated so, surely adds keen greyness to the picture. 
For what is there in all that story that indicates 
that the Ruler of the Universe had the least care 
for Him? Ifin His dying there had been, to Him, 
any promise of the victory of His Spirit in the world, 
the pain of the ending might not have been so sharp. 
But, on the night before He died, He had been de- 
serted by every one. Absolutely alone He stood, 
without an adherent, as the result of His three years’ 
work. At the end He had a few round the Cross 
who cared ; but they were weeping, broken by His, 
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and their, defeat. There was no glimmer of hope 
of His victory for any human eye to see. It is true 
that His Cross has conquered; and you may say 
that the Ruler of the Universe cares for the race, 
in that, through the sufferings of Jesus, He has 
brought such good gifts into the world. But still, 
I ask, what of Christ Himself, who was not even 
to have the gladness of seeing the gladness that 
should come? Still further, His own death was so 
cruel a mockery of His own teaching. The manner 
of His death was a contemptuous repudiation of 
His own life attitude. Jesus the Gentle, the author 
of the Sermon on the Mount, gets the world’s 
comment on His teaching and on Himself on 
Calvary. It was the comment of nails and wound- 
ing, sufferings and violence—and that not only for 
Himself, but also for the two that were with Him. 
These were the last gifts that the Ruler of the 
Universe permitted Him to receive. 

Now, we know very well that Christ has risen in 
a new spirit, which is making itself more and more 
felt in the world. And we know, equally, that the 
pathos and the cruelty of the death contain no 
logical argument for His victory over death. But 
we can say that if that was the end of Jesus, we 
are living in a world to which His teachings, or 
many of them, are not applicable. Moreover, we 
are living in a world to which the teachings of some 
modern optimists are not applicable. Where is the 
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evidence for Meredith’s ‘kindly mother Earth’? 
This is a world that has cruelty at the heart of it. 
It takes a Jesus and it permits Him to be spat upon 
and jeered at and crucified. It mocks His dearest 
ideals when He dies, and sends stabbing grief into 
the hearts of the people that love Him, and then 
offers Him solely the consolation of forgetfulness 
and of sleep. I say that that is a government which 
should turn all generous-hearted men bitter against 
it. It certainly is a world-government which does 
not deserve the assent that Jesus taught us to have 
to it. ‘Thy will be done ’—so Jesus taught us to 
pray. But what if it be this will, that Jesus should 
be treated so and never Himself win through to 
reign? I say that all who love Him will rebel 
against God’s will, if that be God’s will. 

The fact is that the whole Christian faith is only 
possible, if the Christian ending to the story be ac- 
cepted with the rest. For unless the ending be 
there, the power behind the Universe is not our 
heavenly Father and was not Christ’s Father. To 
conclude at the end of the fifteenth chapter of Mark 
would be unbearable. To do so would involve the 
rejection of Christ's life-view as a mistake. We 
must at least go on to the sixth verse of the next 
chapter. “Ye seek Jesus of Nazareth which was 
crucified. He is risen, He is not here.” 





PART II 


THE SEASON OF ASCENSION AND PENTECOST 





(1) THE GLORY OF THE LORD 


“The God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob, the God of 
our Fathers, hath glorified his servant Jesus.”—Aors 11. 13. 


THE word to ‘glorify’ in this text means to bring 
out the true worth of something or some one, so that 
it can be recognized. And the word ‘Son’ ought 
to be translated ‘servant’. The precise meaning 
of the text then is this—God hath displayed the 
true worth of His Servant Jesus, so that all who 
have eyes to see it can recognize it. Now, the 
worth of a worker is displayed through his work, 
and the worth of a servant is displayed through his 
service. That is to say, the text proclaims that 
Christ is glorified in that His work in the world 
is made manifest as effective for the Divine purpose 
for which it was intended. His influence does not 
wane, and the cause with which He was identified 
does not die. His work stands the great tests of 
lastingness and extension, and thus shows itself to 
be in harmony with the mind of God. Thus Christ 
is glorified. 

It is a true word and a solemnizing one that no 
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man’s labour ends with death. ‘Man,’ we are told, 
‘is immortal till his work is done.’ If so, even 
upon the earth he lives long. His influence spreads 
and still spreads, having its effects for ever. 

But we have to distinguish between the ‘casual’ 
or ‘automatic’ influence which we all exert, and 
the direct post-mortem effects of a great personality 
bent to a great purpose. Some would mainéain 
that the history of the world is nothing but the 
working out of the thoughts and purposes of a few 
great men. Certainly the ‘posthumous personali- 
ties’ of the supremely great can be marked by all. 
For instance, John Knox was born 400 years ago, 
but in 1904 in Scotland we had the spectacle of 
rival ecclesiastics anxious above all to demonstrate 
that they were his true successors. The dead Knox 
was a more valuable ally than any number of living 
moderators. Luther died nearly as long ago, but the 
greatest of German theologians devotes innumer- 
able pages, not so much to developing his theology, 
as to the endeavour to prove that Luther agreed 
with him. So again, a dead Luther was of more 
value than many living professors. Truly, the great 
live long. 

But while we distinguish between ‘casual’ and 
‘directed’ influence, so we can distinguish also be- 
tween such effects and the effects of Jesus Christ. 
The distinction lies in the source of the inspiration. 
These men did what they did, according to their 
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own statement, through Him. He did what He 
did through God alone. Jesus is the influencer of 
the influencers, and the inspirer of the inspirers. 
Those who now aim at bringing light to darkness, 
and gladness to woe, make acknowledgment that 
they find the inspiration of their power in Jesus 
Christ. The old reformers cried ‘salvation through 
Christ alone’. The social reformers cry ‘back to 
the Christ’. Both, when they see the work of 
their influence established, cry, in the exclamation of 
the Apostle, ‘God hath glorified His servant Jesus’. 

Now, we have no difficulty in tracing the glory 
of Jesus down the direct Christian line. I think 
that we may also trace it down the indirect line, 
because His influence spreads itself otherwise than 
by authorized channels. But, certainly, within the 
Christian Church, there is no difficulty of tracing 
the ‘glorifying’ of Jesus Christ. We may mark 
it in the strong Christian character, which, at all 
periods in the Church’s history, has been produced. 
There have not been lacking those whose ‘feet and 
ankle-bones received strength’. Men and women 
to-day are trudging the bare stair-case of their duty 
bravely, in the name of Christ. That is perhaps the 
chiefest earthly glory that is given to Him by God. 
Moreover, we may trace it upon the line of humani- 
tarian action. The sick and women and children, 
who are shedding ‘far fewer tears, far softer tears,’ 
have risen to acknowledge the glory given to Christ. 
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Especially, perhaps, we may trace it through the 
splendid, though broken, history of missions. Philip 
and Paul, Willibrod and Boniface, Xavier and 
Carey, and Livingstone and Paton join in one cry, 
‘God hath glorified His Servant Jesus’. 

But we have specially to mark this point—the 
glorification of Christ in this sort is effected through 
human media. His worth is made manifest through 
the work of His followers. This is well brought 
out in the incident from which our text is taken. 
The Apostles were instruments for the glorifying of 
their Lord by being instruments of healing. Now, 
the important thing for us is that we should be 
those instruments. Be sure of this, that there will 
be some. Thére is a Providence working towards 
that end. The God of our Fathers has that in 
charge. The one question for us is that we should 
render ourselves fit for His use. At the present 
time, the Christian Church has a supreme oppor- 
tunity, alike in the regions of poverty in the home- 
land, and in the awakening nations of the East, to 
glorify her Lord. To stir Anglo-Saxons to seize 
those opportunities, there is the strong call of the 
motive of our national honour. There are many 
things on which we cannot specially plume our- 
selves. Vivacity, sympathy of mind, subtlety, 
imagination—these we do not possess as other 
nations do; but one power we have, the power of 
rule and the power of impressing our ideals upon 
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other lands. It is a very great and very noble 
power ; but we must see that we exercise it nobly. 
The endeavour of the Christian Church in missions 
is an endeavour to use our racial power at its 
height. It is simply an attempt to live up to our 
responsibility. In other matters, we are quick 
enough to carry the West to the East and to the 
South. We go to the nations which are afar off 
and we say to them, ‘here are Manchester cotton 
goods for you to clothe yourselves in and thereby 
become respectable; here are engines and instru- 
ments of war for you to kill each other with ; here 
is whisky to get intoxicated with’. And when the 
cry comes from the far-off lands and from the 
islands, ‘can you not send us your faith?’ is the 
answer to be ‘There is no percentage in Christi- 
anity. We cannot afford to send you Jesus Christ.’ 
That certainly will not be the case, if our religion is 
other than a vain thing and a mockery, and if we 
share in anything of His spirit, who still has com- 
passion greatly, and calls upon His followers with 
Him to have care for all who sit in any shadow, till 
all shadows fade at His appearing. 


(2) THE SEPARATENESS OF JESUS 
“Tam the Way, the Truth and the Life.”—Joun xiv. 6. 


THE great central doctrine of the Divinity of Jesus 
of Nazareth is a historical question and must be 
considered on historical lines. One authority in- 
deed, says that if we can depend on the broad 
historical trustworthiness of the Gospel records, 
then we can make an argument for the Divinity of 
the Jesus of history. If not, then we have no such 
argument. Jesus may have been Christ; but we 
cannot attempt to prove it. 

That, I think, is true. It puts a heavy weight 
on the trustworthiness of the records; but not a 
weight, which they are not able to bear. This is 
to be said for criticism, that while it may have 
shaken details, it has secured the broad outlines. 
It has secured the Personality as historical. If we 
have not history in the New Testament, we have it 
nowhere from times of any antiquity. Our claim 
simply is that, in the New Testament, we have as 
good historical ground as is to be got anywhere. 
We know, for instance, at least as much about the 
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personality of Jesus of Nazareth as about the per- 
sonality of Julius Cesar. More, indeed; for His 
character stands out so sharp and distinct and yet 
of a piece, that we can see Him as we can see no 
other from ancient times. 

In addition to that, we have the history of the 
Christian Church. This can be traced from other 
sources, and finally through the Acts and the 
Epistles, to within a period all but contemporane- 
ous with the Lord’s death. We find a Church which 
has lived and thriven and flourished in the faith 
that Jesus of Galilee was, and is, Divine. We find 
a Church which has, down the main stream of it, 
given witness to its unvarying thought of its Lord. 
Moreover, that thought was never clearer and 
sharper than twenty-five years after Christ’s death. 
At so early a period we get ‘God the Father and His 
Son’. It seems to me quite impossible to explain 
the development of the Christ-idea apart from the 
impress of the living Man. Still further, the im- 
press of the living Man contains the Christ-idea. 
For what do we get? A man in whose great re- 
ligious moment, there is no thought of repentance ; 
whose communion with God was serene, unshak- 
able, complete; whose sole idea towards the world 
was that of a Saviour. 

Now, that, borne out by a life-record that sup- 
ports it, witnessed to by a Church that grows on 
its faith, impresses as a Personality separate from 
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other personalities. Here is a Carpenter claiming 
to be Divine; and nothing is recorded of Him in- 
consistent with His claim; and even now, when 
thought is turned to Him, it does not seem absurd. 
That mere fact is all but proof. 

I trust that there is none here, who comes to the 
consideration of the claims of Jesus, with an a 
priori conviction that He cannot be Divine. At 
least, we ask men to come with open minds. They 
will find strange things. They will find the develop- - 
ment, in long distant days, of a curious double strain 
of prophecy that a certain Suffering Servant was 
to come to set free and to rule, and that God Him- 
self, in His holiness, was to reign over His people. 
These two great guesses at truth find realization 
in the Christian conception of Christ. In addition, 
they will find a nation apparently set apart for a 
great purpose, guarded, guided, controlled, kept 
separate amongst warring world-powers ; giving to 
the world, as no nation ever did, men of God and 
prophets of the Highest; a nation that eagerly 
scanned the horizon of its destiny for some ‘ far-off, 
divine event,’ to be accomplished in a Figure dim 
for its very gloriousness. And then Christ comes; 
and the nation as a nation dies and is scattered— 
its destiny fulfilled from its own prophecy. 

Then, as they pass the years in review, they will 
see a new kingdom established, rising like a sea 
upon Asia and Greece and Italy, reaching literally 
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to ‘the sunset and the baths of all the western stars,’ 
and now, in these days, lapping upon the shores of 
continents and islands undreamed of once. These 
things they will see; and, in the midst of all this 
world-movement, the Figure of a Man lowly and 
of humble birth, who yet grasps a world in His 
hand for God. Is it strange that the Christian 
Church, as she reflects upon this, calls her Lord 
Divine ? 

Moreover, upon another line of meditation, he 
who considers comes upon food for thought. He 
says that an appearance of God in the world visibly 
is impossible, for it would stay progress and that 
slow development, which seems to be a mark of 
nature. It would be a leap, indeed. But here he 
sees a kingdom that has come without observation ; 
an incarnation that “entered the world without 
dislocating the world’s course ; that heightens and 
deepens all the values that were in the world be- 
fore ; that accomplishes at a stroke the human ideal 
and yet leaves men room to accomplish it in every 
sphere, in the moral and intellectual quite as much 
as in the natural and mechanical ; that is the perfect 
flower on the tree of life, and yet is the seed-corn 
of illimitable growth of human development”. And 
as he marks that, he may say, 7/ there is to be an 
Incarnation, it is in the Christian manner that it 
might be. 

But most of all, he will mark the present effect 
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of that same Jesus of Nazareth. He will find a 
very large number of honest people maintaining 
that they have proved that He is what he claimed 
to be. 

He is the Truth.—Some men feel that they touch 
reality in Him. 

He is the-Way.—His life followed, brings mean- 
ing, purpose, joy and peace into this life of 
ours. 

He is the Life.—He strangely, is the moral force 
within us that makes for righteousness. He is the 
inspiration that sends us out to seek. 

Yes, Christ is our Light. I do not think that Iam 
overstating when I say that, apart from Christ, I 
should be an agnostic ; a believing agnostic maybe, 
conscious of a Power round us, with whom we have 
to do; yet wondering strangely about that Power. 
‘If there be a God, He has determined that we 
shall know very little of Him.’ Amen to that, if 
there be added, ‘save through Jesus Christ’. 
Our speculatings may be speculatings. Jesus is 
hard fact. Here is a life—a man—a hand like my 
hand—a Face like my face. This is fact. And He 
is one who, when I see Him, I cannot but worship. 
That is, He is God to me; and as I come to Him, 
and think of God through Him, and, above all, 
through His Cross, the world grows understandable, 
and life has a purpose and God comes near, our 
Father through Jesus Christ our Lord. ‘And 
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Jesus answered saying, “If ye have seen Me, ye 
have seen the Father”.’ Yes, He is our Light. 

And He is our moral Guide—our Way ; and that 
not for one only, but for men of all sorts and 
conditions of complexion. He unites in Himself 
all the opposing qualities of Goodness, Holiness 
and Love, Strength and Pity. Womanhood and 
Manhood meet in Him. Men of most diverse 
type admit that life fulfils itself in following 
Him. 

Equally, He is our Life. He is our troubler. 
We dream life through Him and cannot rest till we 
attain it. Heisour shelter. Forgiveness becomes 
possible, compatible with the holiness and unswerv- 
ing purpose of God, through His Cross. Freedom 
comes through Him. Power comes from His com- 
panionship. It is a truth verified a thousand-fold, 
that He spake in parable when He said, ‘I am the 
Bread of Life’. 

What are you to make of One, who has be- 
come what this Man has become? He, while a 
man among men, has transcended the usual cate- 
gories. You cannot fix Him in one time, or in 
one point in the social scale. The ordinary ascrip- 
tions of greatness jar when they are applied. 
‘Brilliant, forceful, outstanding’ are not so much 
inadequate as irreverent. I once heard a man 
describe Jesus as a man of great intellect. The 
phrase simply jarred. Further, He is our heart’s 
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desire, that which we long for, that which we trust 
in, our purpose and our Friend. Such has been the 
consciousness of the Christian Church from the year 
of its birth. At least, He is strangely great who 
has made a world think thus of Him. 


(3) JESUS AND COMPULSION 


“Tf we let Him thus alone, all men will believe on Him.”— 
JOHN xr. 48. 


THIS was a very naive admission of the attractive 
power of Jesus Christ. It was not frequently the 
intention of the Pharisees to compliment Him ; but 
they sometimes succeeded in doing it, and never 
more handsomely than now. Moreover, they gave 
a valuable hint to the Christian Church how to 
proceed to procure victory for her Lord. We are, 
so they say, to let Him alone. 

There are two practical remarks that can be made 
under that suggestion :— 

1. We must not confuse Himself with attempts 
to explain Him. 

As we think of our own faith, I take it that we 
shall acknowledge how greatly we depend on Him, 
the Person. We appreciate that He is more com- 
pelling even than His words. His words, indeed, 
largely have their effect because He is their Author 
and their Commentary. It is He that ‘strikes to 


within’. Now, if so much depends upon the direct 
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impress of His personality upon us, we need to 
be careful to avoid any course of action which will 
tend to hide that personality. Consequently, we 
need to watch all attempts to explain Jesus, in 
case through their very subtlety and metaphysical 
adequacy, they blur the image of Christ to us. 
There is a danger in pressing a theological statement 
in place of a living Lord. Weare not ‘letting Him 
alone’ if we are restraining Him in a formula. 
Jesus is better presented in the incidents of His 
own life, than in the statements of a confession. If 
I describe Him as He was when He dealt with 
the woman that was a sinner, or when He took 
little children in His arms and blessed them, or 
when He prayed His Father to forgive those who 
crucified Him, I get nearer to Himself than when 
I quote the subtlest description of the theologians 
ofa God-man. We need to beware lest we lose 
sight of Jesus behind the Creeds. Let the theo- 
logians reverently tell us of the Word that was 
before the worlds; but let us set forth first and 
chiefly Jesus Himself, that His living beauty may 
do its work upon the minds of men. 

2. We need to consider whether we are not 
hiding Him by our own living. Jesus Christ is the 
gracious and the true. But our thought of that 
which is gracious and true will tend to be coloured 
by the graciousness and truth that we see about us. 
And our estimate of their grandeur will tend to 
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be formed by the public opinion in which we live. 
Now, it is terribly easy for us to create an opinion 
in which men will not look at Jesus Christ, because, 
they say, ‘He is fair, but a visionary; there are 
other worths more tangible than the worth of 
Christ’. Every sin, every lightness, every con- 
tentment with less than the best by a Christian 
helps to twist man’s gaze away from Christ. As 
we live on a low level, we are not letting Him 
alone. It is recorded of a certain small boy, that, 
after having been instructed as to what a Christian 
was, he pondered deeply and then inquired of his 
instructor, ‘ did I ever see a Christian?’ We need 
so to live that those about us will be sure that they 
have seen a Christian, and thus may desire to see’ 
the Christ, who stands as the beginning and end of 
the Christian life. 

If we let Him alone, if we let His life speak and 
Himself be His own Advocate, hiding Him neither 
in our attempts to explain Him, nor in our dis- 
honourings of His name, what may we not dream ? 
We may see a world growing, in which men of the 
East and West together, men that have knowledge 
and men that are unlearned, shall be made one in 
that the beauty of Jesus shall have caught them 
and shall have become their heart’s desire. Ah! 
there is a call to Christian folk so to speak and so 
to live, that their Lord may have His chance in. 
the souls of men. 


(4) SERVICE AND FREEDOM 


“Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.”—2 Cor- 
INTHIANS I11. 17. 


FREEDOM, as we find it in the moral sphere, does 
not imply unlimited possibility of choice. We may 
be free enough to choose, but the range of our 
choice may be restricted. Of course, our powers 
of choice. within our range may be restricted also, 
perhaps further than we think. ‘So free we seem, 
so fettered fast we are’! sighed Andrea del Sarto ; 
and, in like manner, many another man has made 
complaint. Which is a fact to remember when 
you would judge your brother; as it is most 
certainly remembered by the just Judge of all the 
earth. 

But however greatly God’s graver limitings are 
upon us, restriction of the range of our choice 
certainly there is. For instance, I may have a 
desire for fruit, and an orange and an apple may 
be set before me. I may choose either one or the 
other to satisfy my desire; but I cannot choose 


a grape, for the excellent reason that it is not 
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there. The motto of a famous school is, I be- 
lieve, ‘‘ Either learn or depart; there is no third 
lot here”. According to that motto, a boy of that 
school may either drink of learning’s well or betake 
himself elsewhere. His choice is, according to the 
motto, strictly limited to these alternatives. Even 
so is it in respect of our moral choices. Our range 
is limited. We may choose the higher or lower ; 
the spiritual or sensual; the eternal or the 
temporal ; Christ or self. But one or other of these 
lines of life we must choose. We cannot choose 
a combination of God and that which God hates. 
There is no third lot here. 

Furthermore, we are only free to choose courses 
of action; we are not free to choose courses of 
action and then to regulate the results. For in- 
stance, I'can, if I like, hit my hand against a brick 
wall; but it will hurt. I can put my hand into 
a fire or I can let my foot walk over a precipice ; 
but, in the first case, I shall be burned, and in the 
second case, I shall be broken. So, in the same 
way, I am free to go where there is miasma; but 
there is bound to follow a choking of the breath 
of life. Or I am free to walk with Christ; but the 
result of His companionship must needs be the 
peace that passeth all understanding. 

Moreover, we are not free to refuse to choose ; 
for to refuse to choose is to choose. For instance, 
if I stand on a railway line and see a train approach- 
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ing, as far as effects go there are only two things 
to do; either to get killed, or to get out of the 
way. I may adopt two ways of getting killed. 
I may go to meet the train, which will finish me 
a little quicker ; or I may stay where lam. That 
puts off the dénouement; but either way I am 
satisfactorily finished. Now, morally speaking, 
not to choose is to choose. To drift is to choose. 
To be inert is to choose. Not to choose for God 
is to choose against Him. Why do we not learn 
that child’s lesson? Some day, we shall choose, 
we say. Some day! Why, Sir, you are choosing 
now; and, what is more, you know that you are 
choosing wrong. 

Still further, we are only free to choose masters. 
Whether we like it or no, that is the fact of the 
life in which God has placed us. We can either 
serve God or serve sin. Either way, we serve. 
The Christian gladly acknowledges that there is 
a lordship over him. The sensualist has to acknow- 
ledge it, when he feels himself in the grip of his 
images and his desires. 

These points being remembered, let us lay it to 
heart in a double sense that ‘where the spirit of 
the Lord is, there is liberty’; (1) because then a 
man is enabled to yield to God and to obey Him ; 
and (2) because, in obeying, we feel free. We feel 
free and we are achieving our chief end. It is 
a psychological fact that His service is perfect - 
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freedom. A good man feels untrammelled—free 
as the air; whereas a man of his passions feels 
cramped and cabined and enchained. ‘There is a 
glamour about the lines :— 


I am the Captain of my Fate 
I am the Master of my Soul. 


The only way to put any reality into them is to be 
sharing in the life of God’s Spirit. 

Wherefore pray to the Giver of good gifts, Who 
will not deny that best gift to them that ask it. 


(5) CHRISTIANITY AND POWER 


“How hast thou helped him that is without power? How 
savest thou the arm that hath no strength ?””—Jop xxv. 2. 


You observe the position of the argument that pro- 
duced this scornful and heavy question from Job. 
His difficulty was to understand how the Almighty 
permitted such devastations to come upon him, an 
innocent man. He had been at pains to justify his 
innocence before God, that he was a man of in- 
tegrity. He had with passion claimed that such 
was his character. 

To him came Bildad the Shuhite, by way of 
being a comforter, and propounded his views thus : 
God is the absolutely stainless. Before, and in com- 
parison with, Him, all men are stained. Therefore, 
no man can justify himself. Therefore, if sufferings 
fall upon any man, he cannot say that they are un- 
merited. Therefore, Job, however honourable, 
being a man, has that in himself which may well 
be the reason of his sorrows. 

You see, it is the doctrine of sin and God’s anger 
thereat and pain consequent thereupon, preached 


purely. 
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Now, Bildad may have been a hypocrite or he 
may not. He may have been a stern man, pessi- 
mist of feeling as of thought—a pessimistic Calvin- 
ist ; and if his faith enabled him to endure, he was 
a specimen of a strong man. 

But one thing he was not, and that was a com- 
forter. Job’s answer to him in that capacity is un- 
answerable. He came as a teacher and an aider 
to one in pain. No wonder that Job rounds on 
him. ‘“ Where is the inspiration, the strengthening, 
the aiding-power in this your teaching, however 
much of truth it may contain? How hast thou 
helped him that is without power? How savest 
thou the arm that hath no strength ?” 

That is a fair challenge to fling out, not only to 
the Bildads, but to religion generally. We have 
all to face stress and anxiety and sin. It is so 
very easy for any one of us to go under. We 
are like climbers in the snow, tempted continually 
to rest and to fall into that sleep which spells 
death. 

Nevertheless, clear before usis the great God-given 
object of His kingdom. And as religion comes to 
us, reasonably we fling to it the question, ‘is there 
any aid within thee to enable a man to pursue that 
object steadfastly? Wilt thou help him that is 
without power? Savest thou the arm that hath no 
_ strength ?’ 

I. And we observe at once, that of all challenges, 
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that is the one most eagerly accepted by Christi- 
anity. Remember, this is the religion of redemp- 
tion, of regeneration, of new birth, of new life ; the 
religion whereby all things, our energies and powers, 
are made new in Christ Jesus ; the religion whereby 
men are able to walk and not to faint. ‘I come to 
bring Uife and that more abundantly, says Jesus. 
Just at this point of our challenge, precisely there, 
Christianity meets us with its great ‘ Yes’. 

II. And how does it substantiate its claim ? 
What does it offer us, which we may take and 
thereby become stronger ? 

Now, I would like us to answer that question 
for ourselves. Christianity offers a great deal. It 
offers thoughts of God, and of Christ, and of the 
Spirit of God. It presents the Almighty in at least 
a three-fold relation to man. What of all that rich 
and varied presentation would you put jirst in 
justifying the Christian claim to be the religion of 
new strength ? 

Well, I should put first the great fact of forgiveness. 
I take it that we all agree that we have sinned and 
come short of the glory of God. There is really a 
consensus of opinion on that point. Once you get 
below a man’s crust to his truth, you find the sense 
of sin alive. It is that fact that makes the preach- 
ing of the Gospel possible and hopeful. The mere 
fact that we are on the outlook for help, flinging 
this challenge to religion, provesit. We have failed, 
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are weak, are beaten; we need help precisely 
because we are well aware—how well aware !— 
that we have sinned and come short. Let us admit 
to ourselves our sense of sin. : 

But, for any sort of progress to be possible, the 
weight of that sin must be taken from our minds. 
And there are two ways in which that may be 
done. 

1. By the method of the anesthetic. Simply 
turn from it, and dull ourselves into forgetfulness. 
Renan, says Dr. Smellie, portrays existence as ‘a 
bright and summer afternoon, a perpetually varying 
and always delectable romance’. One day Amiel 
asked him what he made of sin. ‘“ Ah! well,” he 
replied, ‘‘ as for that, I believe I suppress it.” Yes! 
that is the method. We suppress it, in our own 
memories and in our own consciences. But it isa 
temporary treatment. The time comes when we 
remember. If it has not come, it will come. We 
shall remember our sin and God. And then, oh! 
for a covert and hiding-place from the wind of His 
wrath. 

2. The other method is that, while rightly 
recognized, our sin should be forgiven; and that 
we should believe it to be forgiven. 

Here I should like to propound a conundrum. 
Tell me any other method than the Christian one, 
whereby a man may reasonably believe in the for- 


giveness of sin? Take into account the facts of 
10 
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life, and their evidence concerning God ; admit the 
holiness, strength, and inexorableness of God; 
admit that an easy forgiveness is an offence against 
the Divine order and lowers our thought of God ; 
admit that forgiveness, upon any terms or none, 
damages the man forgiven; and then propound a 
process whereby God’s forgiveness can even be 
begun to be believed, other than the Christian pro- 
cess? On the one hand, the Christian scheme 
demands something from the man himself. It de- 
mands repentance. On the other, it indicates a 
process whereby the dignity of God’s love is dis- 
played. 

I say this, that the Cross of Christ, and that for 
which it stands, is the possession of Christianity. 
It is its differentia, its glory and its power; simply 
because the more we ponder it, the more we dare 
to begin to believe that even with the God of 
Nature, the God of rigid sequence and of law, the 
God of purer eyes than to behold iniquity, there is 
forgiveness to the uttermost, waiting to be claimed, 
and acted upon, by you and me. 

3. At any rate, that is the first great Christian 
answer to the challenge as to whether it can 
strengthen. We preach a forgiveness that ye may 
believe. 

But why is it so important an element in 
strengthening? (a) Because, manifestly, it in- 
volves a banishment of spiritual fear. (Of course, 
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forgiveness is a spiritual thing, involving a return 
to a sense of God’s favour.) Now, fear is obviously, 
as soon as it becomes craven, a source of weakness. 
A man that is in dread can scarcely fight well. “I 
have a great deal of fear in my composition,” said 
Dr. John Duncan. So have we all. We ought not 
to, but we have. If death comes near, we know 
that we have. If fear gets lodged in us in the 
central places, our case is desperate. But in pro- 
portion, clearly, as belief in forgiveness is hammered 
into us, that fear is hammered out of us. 

(6) Still more, and particularly, it restores our 
self-respect. Now, most of us areashamed of our- 
selves. Oh! we keep up a brave show; anda very 
thick veil over our hearts. ‘There is a veil past 
which thou shalt not see,’ we each of us say to our 
neighbour. Fine fellows we, to all seeming: con- 
fident and secure persons. If we could only look 
within upon each other, what surprises of self- 
scorn we would find there; a scorn that sometimes 
when we are alone rises into an anger and a sell- 
rage. 

Such an attitude is justified in any man. We 
profess so much and perform so ill. Our self-scorn 
may be a goad divinely sent to urge us to rise upon 
our dead selves to higher things. But, if a man 
shall not have listened to Christ’s voice at all, but 
shall know himself as a lover of evil, nurturing the 
base that he dare not put in practice, a man whose 
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inmost desire is clean contrary to God’s will, a 
self-scorn and a heaviness may take hold of him 
that at last breaks down all his self-respect. God 
help the man whose self-respect has gone. He is 
precisely one of the ‘lost,’ who needed a Christ to 
find them. 

Let us imagine such an one coming across 
this same doctrine of forgiveness, as the woman 
in Luke vit. did, or as Zacchaeus did. Let the 
doctrine grip the mind. Let it possess him. And © 
then let him figure to himself his position. ‘I am 
forgiven. Iam in God’s favour. But thatis a de- 
scription of a child of God. I—a child of God’! 
Conceive the change in a man who believes that. 
What wonder that Christian, as he entered this 
experience, was ‘glad and lightsome,’ or that 
wonderful new power came to him for his journey. 

There is much more in the Christian teaching 
that strengthens, arising out of this. Hereby we 
get a clue to experience. It becomes a ministry. 
‘That which I dreaded has become my meat.’ 
There is given us also the hope of the Sons of God, 
a hope ‘ filled out’ in the figure of Jesus. There 
is the teaching, great and wonderful, of the In- 
dwelling Spirit. All this, and more, there is. But 
in forgiveness is the source and beginning of it all. 

I take it that there are plenty of sinners in this 
Church to-night—and plenty that fear. There is, 
much more, that same forgiving waiting to be ac- 
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cepted by all who desire honestly to be done with 
their sin. What is lacking? Simply, that we take 
it and live on it. Why not? Why not face life 
to-morrow as a forgiven child of God, finding that 
all its darkness by Him is turned into light ? 


(6) THE HOPE OF GLORY 


“That ye may be filled unto all the fulness of God.” —EPHEsiANs 
tit. £9. 


Tuis is the close of perhaps the greatest of the 
prayers of the Apostle Paul, and it is a worthy 
close. It suggests a destiny which may well set a 
man dreaming. 

We may take it that, in the mind of God, there 
is a Divine thought for every one of us. God, who 
made us first, had surely, in His work, a con- 
ception of strong and stainless manhood worthy of 
the great Creator. And the verse with which the 
Apostle closes his prayer, while it suggests much 
else, may suggest to us, that the end of the story 
of one who is strengthened with might by God’s 
spirit in the inner man, is to be in fact that which 
God has dreamed for him. 

We read that God made man in His own image. 
When we ‘are full unto His own fulness,’ that 
image will be restored for all to see. I have in my 
dining-room a picture which was once given me by 


a friend. It had lain long in a lumber room and 
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had become covered with the dust of much neglect. 
He told me that it was the picture of a fishing 
village. I believed him, knowing on other grounds 
that he was trustworthy; but so thick was the 
dust upon it, that it might well have been a picture 
of anything. However, I took it and sent it to one 
of those clever artificers who restore pictures, and, 
in an incredibly short space of time, it came back, 
with the original conception of the artist clear and 
vivid again. The blue of the sea, the outline of 
the chalk cliffs, the brown sails of the fishing boats, 
the white clouds that floated in the sky, were seen 
portrayed with all the artist’s skill. So the old 
image of the picture had come back. 

Thus may it be if we yield to Him who is the 
great Restorer. The image graven upon us by the 
Master Artist will be manifest as the fact of what 
we are. 


(7) THE HEART OF THE FAITH 


‘“‘A declaration of those things which are most surely believed 
among us.” —LvkKEI. 1. 


It is most important that we should believe rightly. 
Perhaps you do not agree with me there. ‘No!’ 
you may say, ‘it does not matter in the least what 
a man believes, provided he lives straight.’ That is 
a reply which is often given; and its insufficiency © 
lies in this, that it implies that belief and the 
springs of good conduct reside in separate water- 
tight compartments in a man’s nature. Which, I 
need hardly say, is not the case. Character ex- 
presses itself in belief ; and belief has clear effects 
upon action and, therefore, finally upon character. 
It would, of course, be easy to multiply instances 
to prove that thesis. But it is unnecessary so to 
do. With that one single point admitted, and leav- 
ing aside the converse side of the proposition, namely, 
that character tends to express itself in belief, as 
well as the further, but most weighty, consideration 
that our beliefs tend strangely to affect the char- 


acters of those round about us, both directly and 
(152) 
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indirectly, we have every justification for spending 
a brief time in considering what are those things 
that are most surely believed amongst Christian 
people, how they may be supported, and _ to what 
extent we may ask assent to them from all sorts 
and conditions of men. 

It is a most impressive experience to hear a large 
concourse of people join together in the expression 
_of their common faith, when the note of reality 
comes in. It was once my lot to do so, and lam 
not likely to forget it. 3000 men met in a great 
hall for a religious purpose, and the chairman in- 
timated that it would be well if they began by re- 
citing the things most surely believed among them. 
Thereupon the 3000 uprose. I cannot forget the 
curious impression of power, of greatness, of union 
and of security in a shifting world, that came when 
3000 voices joined to make confession ‘I believe in 
God the Father Almighty’. That experience gave 
point to a remark, which I once heard Dr. Denney 
let fall, that the Church exists to confess its faith. 
I think that our brethren of the Church of Eng- 
land have the better of us in that such a confession 
is part of their daily worship. 

At the same time there are difficulties. I sup- 
pose that the most accredited statement of the things 
most surely believed among us is in the Creed re- 
cited on that occasion, called the Apostles’ Creed. 
But, afterwards, reflecting upon that experience, it 
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became clear in what different senses, or, if you 
like, with what different force, the word ‘believe’ 
holds in reference to the various parts of that con- 
fession. Its wording is no doubt familiar to us; 
and I take it that very many Christians would give 
it as a fair statement of that which they believe. 
Let us repeat it to refresh our memories :— 

“T believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth; and in Jesus Christ His only 
Son our Lord, Who was conceived by the Holy - 
Ghost, Born of the Virgin Mary, Suffered under 
Pontius Pilate, Was crucified, dead, and buried, He 
decended into hell; The third day He rose again 
from the dead, He ascended into heaven, and sitteth 
on the right hand of God the Father Almighty ; 
from thence He shall come to judge the quick and 
the dead. I believe in the Holy Ghost ; the Holy 
Catholic Church ; the Communion of Saints ; the 
Forgiveness of Sins ; the Resurrection of the Body ; 
and the Life Everlasting.” 

Now, all that may seem a unity; but it is far 
from a unity. The basis of the belief in various 
parts of it is extraordinarily different. For part of 
the confession deals with facts, historical or other- 
wise. And the basis for these facts is twofold. It 
is either the authority of Scripture, or inference from 
other facts held to be true, or both. For instance, 
the Virgin Birth, the sufferings of Jesus under 
Pilate, His death and His burial are all believed 
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solely on the authority of Scripture. So also is His 
Resurrection on the third day. Whereas, the fact 
that He rose from the dead at all may be inferred 
from the Fatherhood of God, as well as accepted 
on Scriptural ground. 

Thus we might go through the Creed and show 
how much of it is based, for belief, in one or other 
of these ways. But all of it is not so based. I 
notice three statements of belief concerning a Per- 
son or Persons, and one concerning our present 
relation to that Person. 


I believe in God the Father. 
I believe in Jesus Christ His Son. 
I believe in the Holy Ghost. 


As regards the relation, there is given the state- 
ment, ‘I believe in the Forgiveness of Sins’. 

These, you observe, stand quite distinct from 
from the others. It is true, indeed, that I know of 
Jesus as a man who lived on earth, through the 
Scriptures ; whereby the Scriptures are greatly ex- 
alted, and become a basis for further faith. But 
the point of the profession of faith in Him is not 
historical. It is not that I believe that certain 
things happened to Him; but that I admit that 
He makes a certain impression upon me now. It 
is the present point of contact between Him and me 
that Iam confessing. Thus, these three statements 
of faith are distinct from the others, in that they deal 
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with my acknowledgment of a certain Person, rather 
than with my acknowledgment of certain facts 
about Him. And the basis of belief here is different. 
For of historic facts, I can have no convincing ex- 
cept that of credible witnesses. Whereas, with a 
living Person I may directly have to do; and I may 
believe in Him because His Spirit touches mine. 
Upon this matter, I want to be quite clear and 
definite. I do not belittle the historical in Christi- 
anity. I do not so much as understand how a man 
can do so. But it is here that I find the essence 
of the Christian faith. These are the things which 
are most securely believed amongst us— 
I believe in the Supreme, Awful, Controlling I believe in God. 


and Creative Mind. 
I believe in the heart of that Divinity dis- I believe in Jesus 


played in a human life. Christ. 
I believe in the Power of God, indwelling in I believe in the 
us. Holy Ghost. 


This is the faith to which you are called, you who 
stumble at the threshold of Christianity ; a faith, 
mark you, which can be, and has been tested by the 
supreme test, namely that of experience. 

And let us mark, further, that these three state- 
ments of faith are parts one of another. They do 
not stand separate. Time was when theologians 
thought they did. They gave us arguments by the 
gross, with grievous names, for each one separately. 
They shook the argument cosmological, and the 
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argument ontological in our faces, and demanded 
assent toGod. But security does not lie that way. 
Security only lies in experience of the Unseen 
Power and of Christ. ; 

Moreover, we may contend that in that process 
of experience we all share. Christ is its Alpha and 
Omega. ‘Christ the beginning, for the end is 
Christ.’ For what happens ? 

1. A time comes in our lives when Jesus is pre- 
sented to us as the Divine Intention for humanity. 
He hits us as the Supremely Good, and involun- 
tarily we contrast ourselves. And we are not at 
peace. So far, ‘we believe in Jesus Christ’. 

2. Thereafter, we waken to the Unseen more or 
less clearly. It may be only in an undefined rest- 
lessness. It may be much more vividly. And the 
experience of those who have, even for a moment 
or two, seen, has its binding force upon those who 
have not, if they are credible witnesses. And in 
such experience a man has ground for saying—‘ I 
believe in the Holy Ghost’. 

3. After such experience, even if it be of the 
vaguest, a man comes to feel that a spiritual ex- 
planation of the Universe is the only possible one. 
Through the good which he saw in Christ, through 
the touch of that strong Spirit, his mind assents 
to God, ‘I believe in God.’ 

4, And then he is back at Christ again. For in 
Christ he sees, in human terms, the God that he 
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could worship. In Christ he finds security for the 
forgiveness, and for the inspiration, which he needs, 
if he is to come to that harmony with God, which 
he recognizes as his true end. ‘Thou, O Christ, art 
all I want; more than all in Thee I find.’ 

Now, I come with this claim. I claim you as 
Christians. I ask you to admit the first appeal of 
Jesus. J ask you to admit the vague restlessness. 
And I tell you this, you are experiencing God. <As 
for the rest, will you not believe the evidence of 
those who have travelled farther on the same 
road? Will you not believe Paul? Will you not, 
for the matter of that, believe your own mother ? 
You would believe a truthful traveller who spoke 
of some foreign land to which you have never been. 
Why not believe those travellers in a land whose 
frontiers you have yourself crossed? To all who 
have begun to consider this great matter of 
religion, those who have tasted and seen say, take 
great heart! You have come to the supremely 
real regions at last. G'od is. Serve Him; cease- 
lessly seek Him; and daily, more and more, we 
shall find Him. 


(8) THE TROTH OF GOD 


“For all the promises of God in him are yea, and in him Amen, 
unto the glory of God by us.” —2 Corinraians 1. 20. 


THERE are, you will perceive, various points in this 
text. As, for instance, these :— 

The promises of God are Yea and Amen. That 
is to say, they are promises that will be kept. 
Amen is a Hebrew word meaning “firmly” or 
“surely” and was used to adopt as one’s own 
what had been said, and to give a solemn _ bind- 
ingness as true to what had been uttered. It 
even came to be used as a title. Isaiah speaks 
of the God of Amen, meaning the God of truth and 
faithfulness. So that when a promise is Amen, it 
is a promise that can be depended upon. This is 
the first point, then. The promises of God are 
promises that have been, and will be, kept. 

Further, you notice, in Him, in Christ, they are 
Amen. ‘That is to say, in Christ they have so far 
been fulfilled ; and in Christ a solemn surety has 
been given for the fulfilment of others. 


Moreover, they are promises that will be, or 
(159) 
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have been, kept unto the glory of God. That is 
not merely to say that their non-fulfilment would 
not be to His glory, but that they are of such a 
nature that their fulfilment will be positively to 
His glory. 

Finally, they are unto His glory dy us. Strictly, 
the phrase signifies those who proclaim them. 
But I do not think that we are stretching the 
text, if we take it to mean that His promises 
are such that they will tend to His glory through 
those who live upon them. 

Now, I know that the statement, that there are 
such things as the promises of God, will meet with 
two very different types of reception. By some 
it will be given the most spontaneous and thank- 
ful assent. ‘Those who have tasted and seen how 
gracious the Lord is, who have proved His loving 
kindness in many a straight place of life and in 
many a wintry season, will agree that the promises 
of the Old Book are Divine Promises indeed, for 
the Power that wraps them about has made them 
good this many a time. 

But with others, such a phrase will have few 
points of contact. To them it will savour of a 
certain unreality. It will set them thinking per- 
haps of some dear old face of long ago, witha glad- 
ness on it born of a complete trust in these same 
gracious promises ; but they will reflect that it is a 
phrase arising out of a belief in verbal inspiration, 
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and that, for us, who can no longer hold a mechan- 
ical view of the Bible, it has lost its immediate 
significance. The word ‘promise,’ they will say, 
ig a very human word to apply to the acts of God; 
and if it were not, where shall we find authority for 
believing that this, or this, is a promise of God, 
and not merely a desire born of man’s need? The 
whole conception will savour of unreality to them ; 
and a subject such as this will tend to lose their 
interest at once, by its very nature. 

Well, but, let us consider; what are these 
promises of God, and whence are they derived ? 

Manifestly, they deal with the future ; they con- 
tain statements of what the Governor of the Uni- 
verse will do. And they are statements of good. 
We do not use the phrase to indicate harm that 
the Power behind things may intend. 

A Divine Promise is a statement of a good, 
which the Divine Power will achieve, or will con- 
tinue to achieve, for a certain person or persons. 
If I cast a reading of the Divine benevolence in 
the form of a statement coming from God (which 
it is if it is true), we have then a promise of God. 

Now, there are two ways in which we can read 
what God will do, whether it be of good towards 
us, or of hurt for our ultimate good. And the first 
of these is observation. 

Consider the way in which we come to an 


understanding of the Divine Will in the physical 
i 
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region. We observe a sufficient number of in- 
stances of its operation in a particular sphere, and 
finally we say that we have perceived a physical 
law, a physical sequence. And the religious man, 
seeing God behind it, says that he has read some- 
thing of the purpose of God. 

For instance, we believe that the sun will rise 
to-morrow. It has risen so often and so steadily, 
and we know a little of the forces that cause our 
experience of the dawn, that we believe that we 
have discerned something of the fixed order of 
things in the Nature of which we are a part. We 
think that we have observed a sequence, which not 
only has obtained, but is going to continue to ob- 
tain. Our belief is based on a belief in the honesty 
of the Universe. We hold that it is not going to 
play pranks with us. At any rate, justified or not, 
we believe that the sun will rise to-morrow. And 
we believe in a Mind that ordains things. So that a 
religious mind might put a statement, based upon 
observation, into the mouth of God, thus—‘I will 
cause the sun to rise on all your morrows’. 

And, as we can observe sequence in the natural 
realm, so we can observe it in the spiritual. ‘I 
have been young and now am old; yet have I never 
seen the righteous forsaken.’ As a good man sees 
God always acting towards him in a particular way, 
always making His grace sufficient for him, he 
comes to believe that he, just like the observer of 
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Nature, has reached a discerning of a Divine pur- 
pose, and that experience has taught him that it is 
a Divine promise indeed that His grace will be 
sufficient always and to the end. 

I am putting it at the very lowest ; but Task you 
not to think lightly of the phrase ‘the Divine 
promises,’ for they, in some cases, are statements 
of the Divine intention based on experience. They 
are readings of the Divine will from the acts of the 
Divine. 

But that is putting it at the very lowest. ‘The 
Promises of God’ are based on a higher authority 
than mere observance of spiritual happenings. 
They are based also on immediate spiritual ap- 
prehension of God. They are inferences from the 
knowledge of God obtained immediately. 

A man awakes to the fact of God. He knows 
for himself that God is Love. And what. promise 
of God is contained in that single knowledge? This 
at least—that He will never leave us nor forsake 
us. Let aman see God in Christ, in the crucified 
Christ, and he is sure of the compassion of God 
about him all the days. Such a promise as that 
becomes the securest of inferences from such a 
man’s knowledge of God. Love never faileth. 
Love will never leave nor forsake. 

But there remains a still higher ground. Men 
have left record of what they knew of God, in 
moments of great need of Him. Now, it takes two 
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to make a Communion. In these moments there 
were two communing, the man with God, God with 
the man. Has God no word for His child in need ? 
You perhaps hesitate at the word ‘speak’ applied 
to God. But has He no means of making the 
Divine purpose and the Divine benevolence clear 
to that heart-that is open to Him, to that child that 
cries so eagerly to Him? Brethren, there is such 
a thing as the Holy Ghost. There is such an one 
as God in us, having speech with our souls. So 
that this man, and that man, in his need, has heard 
—was it a voice ?—has heard, at any rate, so that 
he could not but believe the truth of it, ‘I will 
never leave thee nor forsake thee’. ‘My grace is 
sufficient for thee.’ And these men have told us 
what God spake to them. The record of it has 
been guarded most strangely down the years. We 
shall be acting poorly and foolishly towards our- 
selves, if we come not hither for comfort, to those 
through whom God has spoken, in our time of 
need. 

For such promises are Yea and Amen. They 
hold good for all men in similar need. For God is 
One. He does not change. As He acts once, so 
He acts always in the like case. I am surer that 
God’s grace is sufficient, if we only trust Him, than 
I am that the sun will rise to-morrow. For the 
fact that it has risen a billion times does not prove 
that it will rise a billion and one. There is noargu- 
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ment from the nature of God that it must rise to- 
morrow. It might be the most loving thing that 
He could do that it should not. But, being Love, 
His grace will always be sufficient. He, being 
Love, will never leave nor forsake. We base our- 
selves there on immediate knowledge of the heart 
of God; on that knowledge whereby reality is 
reached. 

So turn to the Old Book again, ye that have 
need, and gain comfort from the knowledge of God, 
which men very near Him won. And if your heart 
should fail, turn to Jesus Christ and His matchless 
story. Come back to the Crucified. ‘See from His 
head, His hands, His feet, sorrow and love flow 
mingled down.’ Afresh read the love of God there. 
See it as the Apostle saw it, to be the great assent 
of God to the readings by men of His heart. Men, 
at their noblest, saw something of the love of God, 
and of His merciful purposes toward them. And 
in Christ is given God’s Amen. He will not leave 
us, nor forsake us. In the gift of Christ He pledges 
Himself. Then, with a confidence born of Christ, 
face life again. 


(9) THE. CHURCH'S THANKSGIVING 


‘“‘O sing unto the Lord a new song; for He hath done marvellous 
things.” —Psaum xoviu. 1. 


I UNDERSTAND that the words ‘a new song’ mean 
precisely what they say. The Psalms in which they 
occur can be confidently traced to the period of the 
Restoration after the Captivity. The return to the 
land of their fathers ; the rebuilding of the waste 
places ; the establishment afresh of the worship of 
God in his “ habitation holy "—these things meant 
so much to a people, who, for long, by the waters 
of Babylon had sat down and wept, that they felt 
that a new anthology must be constructed, rightly 
to express their new understanding of the heart of 
God. The old songs were good, and the lilt of them 
ran tenderly in their ears ; but they spoke of a God 
not known as God was now. So, let new songs be 
written expressive of the knowledge of God as 
Redeemer and Restorer, meaning good unto his 
people. ‘We have come to know that His power 
is gracious ; sing unto the Lord a new song, said 
they. 
(166) 
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Thus it is that these Psalms fulfil one condition 
of true poetry. They express the thoughts of a 
people. They are the satisfaction of the desire of 
the national heart for utterance. Professor Court- 
hope, writing on English poetry, says :— 

“The poet is, in a sense, the epitome of the im- 
aginative life of his age and nation ; and, indeed, it 
may be said that in what may be called his raw 
materials—his thought, imagination, and sentiment 
—his countrymen co-operate in his work... . 
Almost every great English poet has shown his 
consciousness of the organic national life in which he 
shares, by some kind of apostrophe to the genius of 
his country. . . . A great poem is, in fact, an image 
of national feeling ; the inward life of our nation is 
reflected not less clearly in the course of our poetry, 
than its outward growth in the achievements of its 
laws, arms, and commerce.” 

This consideration makes the instruction relevant 
tous to-day. Itis given to few to present their raw 
materials of sentiment and desire in that splendid- 
form which poets use. <A great poet, is, in his own 
place and way, born of God. The remark of Ro- 
chester on the depreciation of Cowley’s works in 
popular esteem had some truth in it—“ not being 
of God, they could not stand”. The old Greek 
view of the possession of the singer by some Divine 
power had something in it. Such a man, said they, 
was one to whom 
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in the sudden glory of a minute 
Airy and excellent the proém came, 
Rending his bosom, for a god was in it. 


But, while it is not given to us to be amongst that 
admirable company of the aiders of the sons of 
men, we can at least be such as to use the nobler 
songs as the-expression of the inexpressible in our 
own hearts, and such as to contribute to that national 
life which is bound to express itself not only in new 
song, but in new song unto the Lord. We may have 
songs of our own, contained within the ineffable 
desires of the heart for God, songs which are un- 
heard indeed, but nevertheless are ‘sweeter far’ 
even than the noblest that can be given in the 
speech and music of our hearing. 

I. In the first place, our text may lead us to this 
reflection. Each new generation, and each new 
soul, must praise God in its own way. Echoes and 
parrot-cries, mere repetitions, are not fitted for the 
praise of our Father. Each generation and each 
man must give back to God, with the speech and 
accent of reality, that knowledge which, for itself, 
it has desired of Him. ' 

(1) But we must mark that that does not involve 
necessarily the discovery of any new knowledge of 
God, either by His act in Providence or by ours in 
discernment. Those dealings of God which are 
alleged to demand a new song are frequently very 
familiar dealings of God. Take, for instance, the 
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33rd Psalm. It begins with a call to sing a new 
song unto Him. It proceeds to detail His power 
in creation, His awfulness, His truth, His un- 
changeableness, and His guidance of them.that are 
willing to be guided by Him. The Psalmist set to, 
to write a new song; and then sang the faithful- 
ness and the tender mercy of God! Not a very 
new discovery! Men of long dead days, friends of 
God, knew all that story well; and not a word of 
the Psalm would have been strange upon their lips. 
The fact is that we are called upon to sing new 
songs, as somebody has said, about very old provid- 
ences. The important point is that each man should 
‘individualize for himself the commonplaces of 
religious experience’. In so doing, inasmuch as he 
at least is new, his song, whether uttered or silent, 
is a new song unto God. 

The truth is that each one of us, with all our simi- 
larities, can give some contribution to the religion 
of the world. ‘There are as many religions in this 
world as men,’ it has been said. That is simply 
another way of stating that each man can sing a 
new song to God. We each have our own mental 
and spiritual complexions ; we each have our own 
experience ; still more we each have our own em- 
phasis of experience ; and thus each one may have 
his own secret of the Lord—each his own peculiar 
possession in the riches of Christ. 

But, still more manifestly, the same old experi- 
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ences come newly to new souls when they enter 
them first. Men speak of the world as growing 
old. That can never be, while new hearts enter it. 
So wonderfully has God fashioned His earth that 
even the commonest of experiences, read about a 
hundred times, strike home with a ‘surprise of 
joy’ when first they are entertained. The glory of 
a snow-clad hill; the blue of a southern sea; the 
purple of a Highland hill—how new they are to 
each generation. I watched the sunrise the other 
day. It was very strange. The garments of night 
rolled to the south ; and the rose of dawn spread 
itself in the east. The feathered creatures, to 
whom dawn comes daily, strained the hearts of 
them in such a choir of praise, as I have never 
heard. To them this old experience, come anew, 
demanded some new song. 

And if this be true of the things of the earth, 
how much more of the things of the Spirit ? When 
love comes to a man—ah! they were right who 
dreamed of love as young—or sorrow; or new life 
in the vision of the Lovely and of His Cross; then 
that man, led by his own path, has for himself 
learned a secret of surprise. And inasmuch as it 
is for himself, he has some new thing to give the 
world. But we shall only give our best, if, behind 
these experiences, we see God ; so that of Him our 
new speech shall be, and unto Him our new song. 

(2) On the one hand, then, it is true that much 
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of the newness of our acknowledgment of God is 
simply an individualizing of experiences old as the 
race. But, in addition, we have to observe that as 
time passes mankind may reasonably expect a de- 
veloping knowledge of the character of God; and, 
as each new revelation comes, a new song is due 
to Him. 

Throughout the Old Testament, we are able to 
mark a progressive thought of God, culminating in 
Jesus Christ. It is surely to be expected that the 
Church, as the years pass, will discover more and 
more of what He means. Weare not to think that 
we know all of Christ that is to be known. The 
race is only beginning to discover what brotherhood 
and love mean. It may be that there will come 
times in the history of the Church, when, perhaps 
through a great personality, there will be a marked 
leap forward in His knowledge. Such times will 
certainly be followed by a literal outburst of new 
song. When a new vision of Christ comes, it will 
give a ‘singing-heart’ to the Church and some 
voice will be provided to give that heart utterance. 

But our praise of God is not solely metrical. 
Our theology, if it be true, is praise of God. It is 
a statement of the facts of Him; and that, made 
with adoration, is true praise. Our service, if it be 
acceptable, is praise; for it is a living out of the 
life of Christ. In both of these directions, let it 
be hoped that the Church will be able to render 
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fresh songs to God. There are those among us 
who distrust the desire continually made manifest 
for new expression, or for fresh forms of Christian 
activity. I confess that I see in that characteristic 
of the Church evidence only that the Church is 
alive. It is learning more and more of God; and 
it cannot rest until it gives voice to its thoughts. 
There is a kind of newness that is poor indeed ; the 
sort that would only destroy the old. But the sort 
that would superadd something more of the wonder 
of Christ is a newness that proves that the Church 
is still at the feet of Him who said ‘learn of Me’. 
A Church that is not prepared to re-state for itself 
the age-old experiences of religion, and that is not 
prepared to be led of the Spirit into new unveilings 
of His beauty, rare as those that greet the eyes of 
a traveller in some land of inexhaustible delight, is 
a Church that is dead, indeed. 

IJ. And, in one word in closing, let us be re- 
minded that in our songs of praise, we only give 
back His own to God. Our songs are but a re- 
sponse on our part to things as they are. Either 
they are simply a statement of our appreciation of 
God’s own facts ; or they are an expression of our 
emotions aroused by those facts. Each way, God 
is the source, as well as the object, of our praise. 
Indeed, in one sense we but sing God’s own song 
over again. For longago, when the earth had need 
of music, God Himself sent out to her the Song of 
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His Love, sung in the matchless music of the Life of 
Jesus Christ. And we—we have caught its strains. 
It haunts us. We cannot escape it. We would 
take it upon our lips and into our hearts and into 
our lives. And when our lips recount the old, rich 
story—why, they recount the noblest thoughts we 
can contain of God; and when our lives are 
patterned upon His, we tender the loftiest praise 
in deeds we can attain unto; and when our hearts 
are held by Him, then we may be sure that not only 
do we glorify God—but that our praise is accept- 
able to the Great King. Yes, it was God who so 
loved the world that He sent His Son. We give 
Him but His own. Pray God that that, which He 
has rendered unto us, by us may be rendered to 
Him again. 
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(1) JESUS AND PRAYER 
“ After this manner therefore pray ye.’—MartTHew VI. 9. 


THERE is no subject more important than the great 
subject of prayer. “I could give up many things,” 
Principal Rainy cried, “but I could not give up 
my prayers.” It is an instinct of the human heart 
when it is awake to God. It is implied in the 
soul’s ‘leap to God,’ which is the mark of the life 
ofasoul. Yet there is no sphere of human activity 
beset with graver problems. Difficulty ever seems 
to beset the highest. And our Lord foresaw the un- 
dervaluing of prayer and, therefore, all but exagger- 
ated its possibilities. We should give careful heed 
to what He says, for, in this matter of the centre 
of the religious life, this conscious meeting-place 
with God, this practice of His presence, we must 
go to the chief religious authority to regulate our 
ideas upon it. 

In the first place, we may observe that Jesus set 
a great example in prayer. He had a real and 
intense prayer-life; great in its dependence and 
great in its earnestness. He prayed when He had 
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special need of God, before the great events of His 
life, and before His great works. But He also 
prayed in intercession for His disciples and for 
future believers, for Peter and for the soldiers at 
the Cross. He prayed before some great experi- 
ence came to Him from without. Therein he was 
in line with the instinct of all of us. If a man 
stands at one of life’s great beginnings, there are 
words of prayer upon his lips. And He prayed 
before the output of energy. Great men of action, 
as well as men of thought, have found the need of 
prayer. But also, and particularly, in His inter- 
cedings, Jesus acted on that type of prayer which 
involves all the difficulties for modern minds. 

In addition to His example, Jesus gave much 
strong teaching on the individual attitude required 
for effective prayer. He gave us, as it were, His 
plan of praying, and instruction on the methods to 
be adopted for success. He taught us that there 
were to be four marks of individual attitude as we 
come to prayer. There was to be humility; there 
was to be the forgiving spirit ; there was to be the 
avoidance of ostentation and meaninglessness ; and 
there was to be importunity, of the sort which is 
not ‘an overcoming of God’s reluctance, but a lay- 
ing hold of His highest willingness’. 

Further, He taught us that there were two 
conditions of still greater power in prayer :— 
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1. Union as between various persons praying. 

2. Assent to the will of God. 

Now, the only possible way of testing Jesus’ 
plan of prayer is to practise it. It is not a matter 
that can be theorized about. It is a plan of action 
which can be estimated in action. Any man from 
whom God stands afar off has to ask himself some 
questions. Does he practise the direct search for 
God in prayer? He says that he knows not God. 
Yes, but this is the chiefest avenue to Him. To 
say that we do not pray is all but to say that we 
have given up the search for God. Moreover, do 
we practise it on Christ’s conditions? He asks for 
humility. Do we face the sin-facts of us and 
throw away our poor excuses and acknowledge 
ourselves to be what we are before God? He asks 
—passionately asks—for the forgiving spirit. Do 
we make a wilful endeavour to rid our minds of 
hate and pride and to fill them with charity? He 
asks for reality. Are we real and are we honest 
before God? Ah! a man can practise honesty surely 
on his knees. We, all of us, are more or less un- 
real. We, all of us, more or less desire reality. 
Here is a grand chance to obtain it. Ifa man 
shall pray to God, God, being alone with him, will 
help him to be honest to himself at least. Jesus 
asks for earnestness. Do we seek to avoid ease in 
prayer? Or do we think that God will give Him- 
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self in answer to a few half-asleep aspirations? If 
we do not fulfil the conditions, then all that is left 
for us is to commence a zealous amendment and, 
by Christ’s way, to come to a knowledge of the 


Father. 


(2) THE TASK OF PRAYER 


“The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much.” 
—JAMES V. 16. 


PRAYER is the deliberate act by which a man strives 
to come into conscious communion with God. 
When a man sits down and remembers God and 
himself together and strives in any sort to make 
the relation vivid and clear, that is prayer. 

St. Francis of Assisi when alone used to fling from 
himself simply the name of God. ‘God,’ he cried, 
and yet again, ‘God’! From Tennyson, in like 
manner, there broke in outbursts, ‘Oh Thou In- 
finite’. Both these are bare, elemental prayer. 

When a man remembers God and himself to- 
gether, there are the various relations in which he 
finds himself. He finds himself as a sinner in pre- 
sence of the Holy God, and he expresses himself as 
such, making confession and asking pardon. He 
does not tell the Most High anything unknown. 
He simply expresses himself as a sinner in relation 
to the God who rules and can forgive. Or, he finds 


himself as a creature in presence of the Creator, 
(181) 
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and words of adoration spring to his lips. In that 
he is not in any sense doing a service, or giving dis- 
tinction, tothe Great God. He is simply expressing 
the relation of creatureliness in which he finds him- 
self. Again, he marks man as the beneficed in the 
presence of a Benefactor, and his prayer becomes 
thanksgiving. Here again he only expresses, in 
words, the relation in which he feels himself to be, 
as he remembers himself and God together. 

There are two great types of prayer of a some- 
what different order from these—the types that are 
called ‘supplication’ and ‘intercession’. When a 
man comes face to face with God, he finds himself 
as the weak in presence of the strong, and from the 
strong he seeks power. Even such a writer as Mere- 
dith admits the reasonableness of prayer of that sort. 

If courage should falter, ’tis wholesome to kneel. 
Remember that well, for the secret with some, 
Who pray for no gift, but have cleansing in prayer, 
And free from impurities tower-like stand. 

Such lines suggest that prayer is merely auto- 
matic ; that a man in praying has a reflex action 
for good upon himself. Even so, it is surely worth 
doing. But why put that limit to the method of the 
answering of such prayers? For prayer is the com- 
ing into companionship with God. It is by coming 
into such companionship that it answers itself. 
Power is granted to them that ask it, because of the 
companionship, which, by prayer, they seek to form. 
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We have to remember that God does not inoculate 
us with strength, after the analogy of some medical 
process. We breathe strength in, like the air, from 
His presence. But He does not force His presence 
upon us against our will. We must arise and go to 
our Father. And prayer is one process by which 
we arise and go. But it is to our Father that we 
go; and He it is in the companionship, and not 
ourselves, who answers our prayer. Supplication, 
like confession and adoration, is surely a reason- 
able thing. 

In addition to supplication, however, there is the 
great type of prayer known as intercession. In 
face of the Supreme Disposer of events, a man finds 
himself needy and desirous, and from the Supreme 
Disposer he asks that which he needs and desires. 
Now, many find a difficulty in prayer at this point. 
They tell us that that which will be is already 
ordered, and that, if Christianity be true, the best 
will be done in any case. Both these statements 
are true. But that which is hereafter to be is the 
outcome of all the present; and that which is 
best varies with circumstances. If then, a man 
shall pray, he adds, as it were, to the present and 
alters the circumstances. Consequently, he affects 
the future. That is to say, his prayer gets some 
answer. 

But we have to remember that the undertone of 
all intercession is assent. That is what is meant by 
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saying that prayer should be in the name of Jesus 
Christ. Weare to pray, that is to say, as the re- 
presentatives of Him, whose will was in harmony 
with the willof God. Our intercession is always to 
be, ‘grant this, O Lord, 7f at be Thy will’. If our 
prayer take the form, ‘grant this, O Lord, whether 
it be Thy will or no,’ we have departed from the 
rule that Christ laid down. 

But even so, a man assenting to God’s will, at a 
time comes to Him with a passion of entreaty. 
Now, that man is obviously in a new situation. He 
has developed a new spiritual state, and he is bound 
to come into an experience different from that to 
which he would have come if he had not prayed; 
because at the very lowest, he reacts differently 
upon his surroundings. He may not obtain that 
for which he asked ; but his prayer is bound to 
make a difference. When St. Paul prayed earnestly 
that the thorn might be removed, he found himself 
able to bear, by God’s grace, the suffering and sor- 
row which was laid upon him. It was not the an- 
swer that he asked for, but it was an answer. 

The more we approximate to prayer in the name 
of Jesus, the more precise the answer which may be 
expected. And we may say that it is the prayer, or 
rather the spiritual state behind the prayer, that 
makes the answer possible. Take, for instance, the 
case of eager Christian men and women who pray 
for a revival of religion. After a season of earnest 
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waiting upon God, .a revival of religion comes. 
Apart from their prayer it never could have come. 
For God works through right human media. They, 
by their prayer, were bringing themselves into that 
spiritual condition, which could form an avenue for 
the operations of the Holy Ghost. So they, praying, 
received from God, acting through themselves, that 
for which they prayed. Thus prayer benefits him 
who prays. It also, so experience teaches us, bene- 
fits him who is prayed for. Very strangely some- 
times, the prayer of a mother protects a lad that is 
far away. Men may remember occasions when 
they have felt themselves wondrously guarded from 
evil. It was as if some hand unseen was laid upon 
them to hold them back. That hand was the hand 
of God. Maybe, at the other end of the chain of 
causes, was the silent prayer of a tender heart that 
loved much. It is reasonable to hold that prayer is 
answered, alongside of a belief in a changelessly 
wise and loving God. For earnest prayer is an 
indication of a changed situation in ourselves, which 
demands a changed experience from Him, who, with 
His wisdom and power, continually adjusts the 
Universe to His own great ends. | 
Thus we can reasonably pray for anything that 
we believe to be in the name of Jesus. But we 
are to see to it that the thought of God is real as we 
approach Him, and that, as we come to Him, we 
pray for assent to Him, in whose will is our peace. 


(3) THE WILL TO DO 


“For if anyone is a hearer of the word, and not a doer, he is like 
unto a man beholding his natural face in a mirror: for he 
beholdeth himself, and goeth away, and straightway for- 
getteth what manner of man he was. But he that looketh 
into the perfect law, the law of liberty, and so continueth, 
being not a hearer that forgetteth, but a doer that worketh, 
this man shall be blessed in his doing.”—Jamzs 1. 23-25. 


For a very practical-minded man, James does not do 
so badly in these verses. He comes to high thoughts, 
with wonder inthem. Perhaps if Luther had given 
due value to such a passage as this, he would not 
have been so quick with his ‘epistle of straw’. 
The image of the mirror was thought worthy of use 
by such a seer of visions as Paul. He uses it, of 
course, differently. With him, we are, or ought 
to be, the mirrors; and forth from our character 
should shine the presentment even of Jesus Himself. 
With James, God’s word is the mirror, and forth 
from it shines a presentment of ourselves. The 
former gives what ought to happen; the latter, 
what does happen. And the two are connected in 
this way, that what ought to happen will happen, 


if we make the proper use of what. does happen. 
(186) 
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It is clear that this image of James may give 
us two very different suggestions. It may mean 
that, if a man looks into the Word of God, he 
will see himself as he now is, in his present very 
unideal state; or it may mean that he will see 
himself as he might be, if he were only fairly in the 
grip of Jesus Christ. I find that commentators 
take one or other view largely according to their 
theological prepossessions. It is a way that com- 
mentators have. I think we may go the length of 
saying that both are reasonably correct. There are 
some texts of Scripture that may be interpreted in 
various ways, ‘and every single one of them is 
right’. This, I think, is a case in point. 

On the one hand, the suggestion given is that of 
a man who looks in a mirror and sees his face white 
and strained, with signs of illness upon it; and 
then, desiring not to stand up to the alarming, turns 
away and endeavours to forget. 

Such a picture, the Word of God, in Scripture 
and in conscience and in experience, does un- 
doubtedly give us. In the light of His countenance 
and His law, aman comes to himself, and the signs 
of sickness are upon him. Nor is it only the sacred 
page that does us this service of showing us our own 
faces. What we call the secular page acts in the 
same way sometimes. What man is there who has 
read Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, who has not, with 
an eerie sense of fear, seen a suggestion of what 
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might be his own face threatening him from those 
inspired pages? The whole of that book, it is true, 
is contained in a verse in Hosea, ‘and they became 
like the thing that they loved’. But the working 
of the law is shown so near us by Stevenson, in a 
way that we recognize as so uncannily true, that 
many a man has put that book high amongst the 
moral deterrents which have come to him. I hope 
that we all have read it. If not, read, mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest it. And then come back to 
James, and learn from him that the grey face, that 
has displayed us our own, is meant to be a spur to 
immediate action ; that without action, indeed, it 
were better for us if the vision had not come. 

But the image in our text has another interpreta- 
tion, which, I cannot help thinking, was the one in 
the writer’s mind. ‘Natural face’ should be 
translated ‘the face of his birth’. He is a man 
beholding the face of his birth ina mirror. Now, 
what is the face of our birth translated into moral 
language? Well, if physical analogies go for any- 
thing, it is not an evil face. Whatever else a child 
may be—and any child early gives indications of a 
quarrel with its own world—it does not Jook evil. 
So little does it look evil, that its mere presence, 
with eyes of wonder and lips that know no guile, 
is a deterrent to all but the worst of men. The 
base retires into its den before the straight gaze of 
a child. 
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If analogies such as these go for anything, the 
face of our birth suggests a thought not of what we 
are, but of what we might have been, and, by God’s 
grace, may be yet. It is the face of one made in 
the image of God. A dream-face—dreamed not by 
us, but by God Himself, who formed us first—that 
haunts us at moments when the truth is upon us. 
A face, strong and clear-eyed, speaking of a zest in 
life and a peace, a face that reveals a mind delight- 
ing in the lovely and true and the things of good 
report. Such are the lineaments that a man may 
see mirrored sometimes in the Word of God. But 
we tend most easily, as a man passes from a glance 
at his reflection in a glass, to forget the dream-face 
of our own ideal. Naturally enough; for the 
achievement of it, the translation of it from the 
ideal to the real, calls for effort and discipline. It 
is an interferer, that thought of what we might be. 
Its winning lies upstream, dead against the strong 
current of our devices and desires. It is convenient 
to forget it, until a more convenient season. Ifa 
man remember it, and act towards its winning, 
then, even though it is himself, he must deny him- 
self to reach it. To him is given no easy restfulness. 
‘Never for the chosen peace,’ is the word that goes 
out to him. And this, in moral things, is not the 
programme that attracts. We acknowledge it to be 
necessary to obey—some time, but not yet. If the 
great and awful thought of what we might be 
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forces us to the life of moral struggle, then let us 
escape from it with all decent speed ; let us “behold 
ourselves, and go away, and straightway forget 
what manner of men we be”. 

Now, we cannot go playing with the facts of 
God’s ministries like that. If we like to escape 
from the vision of our ideal, we can escape ; with 
this penalty, that finally it will escape from us. 
As it returns, it returns more faintly and more 
blurred, until finally, maybe, it returns not at all. 

In these circumstances, James has two vivid 
pieces of advice. They are simple, direct, not dis- 
tinguished for insight into the springs of action, 
maybe ; but nevertheless, by God’s grace, actable 
upon. 

First of all, says he, do not yield to the tendency 
to put the thought of the ideal away. “He that 
looketh into the perfect law, the law of liberty and 
so continueth, being not a hearer that forgetteth, 
but a doer that worketh, this man shall be blessed 
in his doing.” ‘That is to say, get a clear vision of 
the outlines of the kind of man you want to be; 
and they, faced up to as an ideal, will, by their 
own worth, draw you to strive. Let us admit that 
there are certain virtues which are quite clear to us 
as virtues, as, for instance, diligence, chastity, and 
that which comes under the word chivalry or 
‘gentlemanhood’. The advice is that we should 
make the search for these a matter of definite de- 
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cision. That at least can be done. Once that is 
done, we are in possession of what are known as 
‘principles’. Waste of time is against our prin- 
ciples ; uncleanness is against our principles ; mean- 
ness, lying, and the dishonourable generally are 
against our principles. A man who has fixed 
‘principles’ of that sort has been looking in the 
perfect law and so continuing. 

And let me say this—you must get hold of prin- 
ciples of that sort, or down you go. Be lazy ; and, 
as sure as this is a working world, you are done. 
Be unclean ; and, as sureas God is a power making 
for holiness, you are done. Be unworthy; and, as 
sure as society is built on mutual trust, you are 
done. Principles you must have; and they are 
queer things, are principles. Get them young, or 
you may sigh for them in vain. 

And then these principles need to be applied to 
daily acts. And here’stherub. We all have prin- 
ciples. How to apply them is the question. Here 
again James has worthy advice. You apply them 
by applying them, says he. You act on them by 
acting on them, says he. Simply stand up and do, 
says James. Really, is not that just precisely the 
last word that needs to be said? Is it not possible 
for us to be far more effective than we are simply 
by being more effective? Take the common duty 
of work. The armchair is very delightful; and 
the newspaper is more interesting than certain 
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works prevalent in a University. But it is down- 
right absurd to say that we cannot get out of the 
armchair and down to the desk. We can, if we 
will. The rigid application of the will can do a 
deal. I know that temptations are very strong ; 
but it is possible to do something else. The word 
that needs to be spoken to many of us is not 
‘trust ; and God will do this for you’—but ‘do 
not be an invertebrate caricature of a man; sit up 
and do it for yourself’. And let us remember that 
to claim to be admirers of good, and desirers of 
God, and followers of Christ, and never to be mak- 
ing genuine effort towards good and after Christ is 
that unpleasant thing that men call cant. 

But, that is not quite all that James has to say. 
He indicates that the man who is making strong 
effort towards the good has come into a law of 
liberty. That is to say, he is in touch with a power 
that makes him want to obey and gives him a sense 
of freedom in his slavery to the good. And that 
power is God in Him. The ideal that he has set 
before him has God in it. It finally is given to him 
in Divine form in Jesus Christ. In himself a great 
Spirit moves. So God within him urges him on to 
God without him and aids his resolute will up and 
onwards, until his life is hid with Christ in God. 
The whole matter lies into a nutshell. Seek good- 
ness with your whole soul, and God Himself secures 
your victory. 


(4) THE GREAT COMMAND 


“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy might.”—DruTERonomy 
vi. 5. 


WE are all aware that Love to God and Love to 
Man are the primary principles of the Christian re- 
ligion and ethic. According to the statement of 
Jesus, on these two commandments hang all the 
law and the prophets. The former, at least, is 
a primary principle of Old Testament, as well as 
of New Testament, religion. It is true that Jesus 
deepened love to God and broadened immeasur- 
ably love to man; but still in the forefront of pure 
religion, before Jesus as well as after Him, there 
stands this precept, ‘thou shalt Jove the Lord thy 
God’. 

So far, all is plain sailing: but as soon as we try 
to make that command concrete, we are faced with 
difficulties. We find that love to God cannot, any 
more than love to our friend, be fixed ina formula. 
In that connexion, let me reiterate the warning not 


to flee from the undefinable as unreal. That isa 
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special danger of the practical temper of our minds. 
People ask for definitions of faith, and of the 
Divinity of Jesus, and of love to God ; and because 
we have no definition in the limit of a sentence, 
proceed to pooh-pooh our religious conceptions as 
too vague to be of any use in a work-a-day world. 
Whereas, the fact is that the undefinable is often 
the most real. As, for instance, human friendship. 

Of such is the love of man to God, which is laid 
as incumbent upon us. It is all the harder to get 
at the essence of it, because it expresses itself so 
differently in different natures. St. James and 
men like him have one way of it. St. Paul and 
his spiritual brethren have another. Bernard of 
Clairvaux, Tauler, Eckhart, Madame de Guyon 
will have their language of mysticism. Horatius 
Bonar and Samuel Rutherford will have warm, 
rushing adjectives to describe it. Dr. Dale will 
say but little, until he has-the opportunity of the 
language of deeds. Yet, all these will have loved 
their God, and will have been taken to rejoice in 
His love for ever. 

Therefore, it is unwise to go outside the scope of 
Scripture and to attempt more than to state the 
origin of this love and some of its indispensable 
marks. For this reason specially—that we need 
to be very chary of giving vent to any religious 
expressions as obligatory, which others, as true 
lovers of God and truer than ever we shall be, may 
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find meaningless. We may justly have a very 
genuine hatred of religious formule. At the best, 
they tend to the ‘forcing’ of religious feelings ; 
which is as dangerous as dram-drinking.” At the 
worst, they are the prolific parents of sheer insin- 
cerity. Hence, I say, never let us force others to 
use the terms in which we express our religious 
experience ; or, at least, be very sure of common 
ground before we do. 

In this matter, then, walking warily, let us inquire 
first, what is the Scriptural teaching concerning love 
to God. It may be rapidly summarized :— 

I. (a) First of all, it has its source in the know- 
ledge that we have of the love of God towards us. 
“We love, because He first loved us.’ ‘ Love is of 
God.’ It is the revealed love of God towards us 
that awakens a like attitude in our hearts towards 
Him. We gain that revelation in three ways :— 

(1) In the daily acts of His Providence. 

(2) In the sending of Jesus; and particularly in 

His death. 
(3) In the actual human love of the Man, Christ 
Jesus. 
By these various means, we are made aware of the 
permanent God-attitude towards us. When we 
are awake to it, an answering movement towards 
Him is expected of us, Thus, you observe, we are 
not expected to do more than to have that feeling 
towards our Heavenly Father, which is due to our 
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experience of Him: Our love to God is strictly 
proportionate to the knowledge in experience which 
we have of His goodness. 

(5) From another point of view in Scripture, love 
to God is based upon the relation which exists be- 
tween the Perfect and the Imperfect. He is the 
Perfect. That is to say, He is Love. And His 
Love is made the basis of an obligation to love Him, 
on the ground that we ought to love the highest 
when we see it. 

(c) Finally, we learn that love to God is of such 
a sort that there comes from it, as its child, love to 
man. You remember how strongly St. John puts 
the point. ‘He that saith he loveth God and 
loveth not his brother is’—not a half-developed 
Christian—not a man with an unfortunate disposi- 
tion—not a man with any excuse whatever—but, 
‘he is a liar’. Which is sufficiently definite. 

II. When we come to the text itself, what 
chiefly strikes us is, that love is inculcated as a duty. 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God.’ This seems 
very foreign to our idea of love. ‘The wind bloweth - 
where it listeth’; and after the same manner also 
is the way of love. 

(a) Consequently, we need to take our idea into 
some region, to begin with, into which compulsion 
admittedly comes. Now, we admit that we can 
be commanded to ‘love’ the good, in the sense of 
selecting it, desirimg it and pursuing it. Thus, 
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first, we say that Love of God is Love of Good. 
And we may claim Scriptural support for the view 
that our love of God is not to be sentiment or ex- 
citement of feeling, but is closely connected with 
wilful moral choice. ‘This is the Love of God, 
that we keep His commandments.’ In speaking 
of love to God, we have to remember the peculiar 
relation in which we stand to Him. The danger 
of analogies from human friendship is that we 
come to think of Him as altogether such another 
as we are. Whereas, we are related to God as we 
are to no other Being. He is Infinite; we are 
finite. He is outside space and time; all others 
that we know are conditioned by them. Where- 
fore, our relation to Him is unique in our experi- 
ence. So far, the Love which we owe to Him is 
unique also. At the commencement, it amounts 
to a choosing of His side in life; an acknowledg- 
ment of the excellence of, and a surrender to, His 
will. I presume that we all admit that there are 
only two fundamentally different life-attitudes— 
strenuously for the good or strenuously against it 
—despite the manifest mixture in every human 
heart. Here, then, we exhibit our love to God. 
‘Who is on the Lord’s side?’ Hecries. And the 
man that says, ‘Here am J,’ is the man that loves 
Him. Hence, do not let words of warm religious 
feeling scare you into thinking that you do not 
love God. Let your actions be your test to your- 
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self of your love. And be prepared to believe 
that there is more love to God being shown in this 
world, than some folk admit. A father who, 
amidst heaviness and discouragement, plods away 
in integrity for his children, and a girl, shop- 
wearied, who is a true helper of the home, are not 
very far from loving Him. 

(6) So, then, are we to understand the compulsion 
of the text. But God has so planned our natures 
that we do not rest there. There is a kind of 
sequence of experience, which is a spiritual law, 
which runs like this: strive continually to do good, 
and you will prefer to do good ; and in the process, 
you will obtain a heart-convincing of God and 
will recognize Him, not only as Author of the 
moral law, but as the Heavenly Father. Whence 
there arises a new consciousness, which enables 
aman to say ‘my Heavenly Father’. Then there 
is awakened in that man warmth of love to God. 
But that, as a fixed possession, is the reward rather 
than the commencement. The man, in whom it is 
an unshakable attitude, has succeeded in life. 

ITI. But, in all this, [ think that you will observe 
a hiatus. For loveis not only an outcome of good- 
ness, but an incentive. It is not only a reward of 
goodness, but a motive. You remember the text, 
‘if ye love me ye will keep my commandments ’. 
That is a statement of sequences, not a command. 
It indicates, ‘take care of the loving and the 
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commandment-keeping will take care of itself’. 
We all may have seen cases of the effect of friend- 
ship on ethical development. As Dr. Martineau 
says, “there are cases of minds that out of the 
thought of self can do nothing; but, press the lever 
of their affections, and, though it seems to have 
nothing whereon to rest, you will move their 
world ”. 

Now, that leads many of us into a cul de sac. 
‘Be pure and ye shall know the Love of God.’ 
What is the use of that, if we first need the impulse 
of the Love in order to be pure? Ah! but there 
isan escape! How? Why, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Asa matter of fact, as part of our 
consciousness in our efforts towards good, there 
stands our knowledge of the historical Jesus, whom, 
literally, having not seen we love. There is no 
other word to describe the tenderness, the loyalty 
and the desire with which every one of us must 
think of Christ. And then to the Christian con- 
sciousness He becomes the key, the interpretation, 
of the Unseen, Awful Presence, before whom we 
bow in holy awe. Our attitude to Christ is our 
attitude to God. ‘Christ is in God.’ Thus the 
great Presence is always mediated to us by Christ. 
And, in the moments, when faith is living, there 
comes a strong, inflexible certainty of a surround- 
ing Christ-love, to which the hearts of us answer 
with a great rush of trust and security. Ay, we 
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can love God when Christ is in God. What a 
difference it makes to work-a-day folks like you 
and me to possess the consciousness of that Friend, 
and to let His love awake an answering loyalty. 
Think, let your mind dwell more, on Christ ; and 
I shall venture to make this prophecy—‘ thou wilt 
love the Lord thy God’. 


(5) RELIGION AND COMMONSENSE 


“But we beseech you, brethren, that ye study. .. to work 


with your own hands. ... Of the times and seasons, 
brethren, ye have no need that I write unto you... . Let 
us, who are of the day, be sober, putting on . . . for an 


helmet the hope of salvation.”—1 Tarssatonians iv. 11, 
Ve 1 


THE Apostle Paul had at least one consolation in 
his difficulties. They contained that variety, which, 
we are informed, is the spice of life. His churches 
were founded amongst people so diverse in race 
and temperament—Jews, Greeks, Celts, and solid 
Romans—that he found himself engaged in the 
solution of new problems, as well as old ones, 
wherever he went. Whatever he could complain 
of, he could not complain of monotony in his 
ecclesiastical labours. 

The Church at Thessalonica, not to break this 
uniformity of difference, had a peculiar tendency 
of its own to put all its emphasis of interest on the 
doctrines of the ‘last things’. They were keenly 
alive in interest as to the second coming of Christ, 


and as to the fortunes then of the quick and the 
(201) 
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dead. They looked for Christ’s reappearance at 
any minute, and evidently greatly discussed its ac- 
companiments among themselves. 

That attitude of mind had two results :— 

1. It tended to divorce their religious thought 
and interest from their religious experience. By 
putting emphasis on the doctrines of the last 
things, they tended to shift emphasis from the great 
doctrines of forgiveness and the indwelling spirit, 
which are the theological counterparts of a man’s 
present religious life, if it is a Christian one, and, 
therefore, are the doctrines of chiefest practical im- 
portance. 

2. It tended to make them impatient of the 
‘daily round, the common task’. Ordinary duties 
became very ordinary in the brightness of the ex- 
pectancy of Christ’s coming ; and those who had to 
perform them grew contemptuous of them. The 
housewife grew impatient of housewifery. What 
did it matter if the house was not clean, if she was 
about to meet her Lord in the air? How coulda 
soul preparing to welcome Christ be expected to 
concern itself with the due ordering of breakfast ? 
So the tent-maker despised his tent-making ; and 
the carpenter his carpentry. There was nothing 
for them to do, they thought, but wait a day or 
two—or if He should delay His coming yet awhile, 
a day or two more—and then the sudden light, and 
the establishment of anew earth. Thus they tended 
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to divorce their thinking from ordinary practical 
duty, as well as to take the emphasis off the 
religion of experience. 

To these friends of his the Apostle gave two 
pieces of advice. ‘The first was to go on working, 
even though the Lord was at hand. Remember 
that the Apostle said that, and thought that; and 
that the value of his advice is only heightened 
by the fact that he himself expected the quick 
coming of Christ. On the other hand, he advised 
them (though not so explicitly) to recognize the 
extent of Christian ignorance and confidence. “Ye 
yourselves know perfectly that the day of the Lord 
cometh asa thief in the night.” That is to say, 
‘though we expect it soon, ye know perfectly well 
that ye know nothing about it’. But, ‘our God hath 
not appointed us to wrath, but to obtain salvation, 
by our Lord Jesus Christ, Who died for us that, 
whether we wake or sleep, we should live together 
with Him”. That is to say, there is something 
that you do know. And what you know is enough. 

In these two instructions, two points are sug- 
gested for our consideration :— 

1. The ordinary active life is not proses to the 
religious life. 

2. When the barriers of Christian ignorance are 
frankly acknowledged, we find that we know 
enough generously to support, at their height, the 
lives which God has given us. 
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I. In the first place, he urges, and especially 
upon those anxious for electric religious uplift, the 
duty and value of the daily task. 

(1) Not the least service our ordinary routine 
does us is its splendid defensive quality against our 
own faculty of thought. Set a mind entirely loose 
from present occupation, and it will need to bea 
mind extraordinarily ruled of Christ, if it is to keep 
its peace. For we are set in a life, which taken 
alone, sometimes downright surprises us by its 
disappointments. Just at the points where we 
expected it to give most, it gives least. Indeed, 
sometimes there is an almost ludicrous reversal of 
expectation. A man says, ‘here I will certainly 
find ease’ ; and he squirms, like a child going into 
salt-water, when he finds that it is his chiefest field 
of battle. If such a man, at the periods in life 
when such experience comes to him, has continuous 
opportunities for brooding and introspection, he 
would need to be a marvellously good man to 
remain a good man. ‘The devices and desires’ 
would be at him; and, he, although the grace of 
God is wonderful indeed, would be defenceless 
against them. Wherefore, the Almighty gives him 
work to do. It takes him, say ten hours in the 
day ; and planning for to-morrow fills a good many 
of the rest. His mind is full ; and there is no room 
for the seven devils to get in. So let him thank 
God. Really, God treats us as we need, which is 
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like children. We get fretful, and ask unmanly 
questions, and the great, kind Father hands us a 
spade, and says ‘go, dig’; or a pen, and says ‘go, 
write ; and forget the questions for a little’. If 
we still rebel, a great voice, speaking clear and 
loud through Nature, and with a poignant tender- 
ness from the Cross, cries unto us ‘work and 
trust’. And if we hearken, a very gracious 
whisper comes, ‘what ye know not now, ye shall 
know hereafter ’. 

(2) Furthermore, it is our daily task that forces 
us into large human relations. If, in the first in- 
stance, it serves to save us from ourselves, in the 
second, it gives us the opportunity of fulfilling the 
law of Christ, which is to bear one another’s 
burdens. It not only defends us, but it helps us to 
grow. 

Now, the family and the social circle aid in the 
same way; but, for many of us, it is our daily task 
that chiefly aids. It forces us to live not where we 
would, but where we can. It brings us into touch 
with all sorts and conditions of men. It forces us 
to see a good deal of the burden and sorrow of life. 
A man free from daily duty is in horrible danger of 
creating a palace of delight for himself. If he has 
not to pursue duty, the chances are that he will 
pursue pleasure. Not necessarily in any ignoble 
sense. He, most likely, will become a reasonable 
Epicurean. Himself free from life’s stress, he does 
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not want to see it. So he puts himself in fair sur- 
roundings, selects the most congenial companions, 
and lets the world go by—or at least that section 
of it which is ugly and uncongenial, and, above all, 
that section which is at all suggestive of tears. 
That is not in the least an unfair description of a 
good many.‘independent’ men. ‘Let none enter 
the King’s gates clothed in sack-cloth,’ is the idea. 
And very few more disastrous courses of life can 
be open to anyone. At any rate, there is nothing 
much further from the scheme of Christ. But, 
much of duty, at least such as we have, forces us 
into a wide social life. We cannot help but see the 
tears of earth. We cannot help but hear its cry. 
At a time, we may heal and soothe ; and thus may 
follow the gleam. 

(3) Thirdly, and especially, the daily task de- 
velops the simple power of going on. The very 
monotony of things, rightly used, helps. The same 
things have to be done every day. It is a weari- 
some job. But when they are done, and against 
the grain, one thing more has been gained than their 
accomplishment. The worker has developed in 
that splendid power of patience, wherein, so Jesus 
says, men win their lives. 

Wherefore, we reject, with strong emphasis, the 
thought of worthy Christian people, who find the 
daily task a barrier to their knowledge of God. On 
the contrary, it is one of God’s great ministries ; for 
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it advances the knowledge of the good. And the 
good is God. At the same time, mark, it was re- 
ligious folk who were working. If a man shuts 
God out of his life, on the ‘God-has-nothing-to-do 
with-business’ principle, he is not likely to gain 
great comfort. A man must soak his work in a 
great thought of God, doing those things that are 
honest to his own conscience, before, slowly, he 
may find his duty an instrument for bringing him 
into the kingdom of righteousness, peace, and joy. 

IJ. Ay! but it is hard, even so, to go on knowing 
little of beginnings and endings. It is hard to con- 
tinue in the dark. Man! is it so dark that you 
cannot divine? The timesand seasons are hidden, 
indeed. Let us be frank and honest about it. Let 
us admit that we do not know what we do not 
know. But let us be equally emphatic about what 
we do know. We can mark an extraordinary 
Power making for righteousness. We can learn of 
a great Beneficence making for peace. These facts 
are there to be tested by experience. We can dis- 
cern the Father. Wherefore, on with the helmet 
of good hope. ‘Fear not, little flock; it is your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the Kingdom.” 


(6) WORK 


“Six days shalt thou labour, and do all thy work.”—Hxopus 
pach 


WE in Scotland have long been famous for keeping 
the Sabbath. And, even if it be true that in the past 
we have not erred on the side of making the Lord’s 
Day over-joyous, at least we have no reason to be 
ashamed that we have emphasized the fact that 
there is such a thing as the Lord’s Day. It is well 
that, as a nation, we have perceived the great case 
that there is for a religious day of rest, and the re- 
sponsibility that is laid upon each member of the 
community to secure, and to preserve it. 

But, although a nation keep the Sabbath, that is 
not to say that it keeps the fourth commandment. 
We must admit that in our emphasis we may have 
forgotten that there are two sides to this question. 
Sabbath-keeping has, as its counterpart, week-day 
keeping. ‘Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy.’ So far so good. But, also, ‘six days shalt 
thou labour and do all thy work’. That is not the 
emphasis of the commandment, no doubt; but 
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there is a kind of assumption init. In old days 
the Sabbath-breaker was dealt with—faithfully. 
But the casual gentleman, who forgot that six- 
sevenths of the week was meant for work, the 
good-naturedly lazy, the dilettante and the ineffec- 
tive half-doer have scarcely come to their own in 
the matter of ecclesiastical rebuke. 

Now, in that estimate of ethical proportion we 
have not caught the Spirit of Jesus. He somewhat 
shocked the more rigid of His own day. He helped 
people on the Sabbath. Dreadful! At any rate, 
they thought it dreadful, for it was one of the 
reasons why they killed Him. On the other hand, 
not the most rigid of them could suggest a suspicion 
against Him, that He failed to keep the command 
that there are six days in which we ought to work. 
How He worked! There were occasions when He 
had not time even for His meals. Therein, he was 
only in accord with the great Spirit, whom He re- 
vealed to us. ‘My Father worketh hitherto and 
I work. How ceaselessly, how restlessly, God 
works in nature. Every Spring, every Summer, 
speaks to us of the constantly exerted energy of 
God. Whatever else you may say about earth, it 
is the sphere of a constant labour. 

We may, therefore, I think, conclude from the 
example of Jesus and from the example of Nature, 
which both reveal the will of God, that God intends 


us to appreciate that this is a command, laid upon 
14 
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our consciences, that, up to the limit of our power, 
we shall labour and do all our work. Brethren, 
God wants us to do things. To that will of His, he 
would have a willing assent. From us He wants a 
love of work and a power of work. Even when it 
is irksome, He would have from us a recognition 
that it is good, and an intention and a zeal to per- 
form it. 

Ruskin, in the “Crown of Wild Olive,” tells that 
mankind may be divided into two main sections— 
those who work by preference and those who play 
by preference; and that the distinction between 
these two sets depends, not so much on the things 
that they do, as upon the spirit in which they do 
them. A walk, for instance, may either be work 
or play. It is work if a doctor has ordered it; it 
is play if we take it because we have a fancy to do 
so. Work is that which is done under compulsion 
of ‘I ought,’ in relation to some distant end. Play 
is that which is done under compulsion of ‘I would 
like to,’ in relation to nothing beyond a present 
satisfaction. There is implied, then, in the concep- 
tion of work, the selection of an end towards which 
we endeavour. 

And we find ourselves faced with the fact that 
there is an end, in this life, which we select—our 
profession ; and there is an end, beyond this life, 
imposed upon us—character. Moreover, we soon 
come to see that the selection of an end in life as 
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it is, and of effort towards it, is a potent contributory 
means towards the achieving of the end which 
stretches beyond this life, the end which is given us 
by God, namely, the achieving of a right state of 
being. What is needed on our part is practical 
assent to this arrangement. It is an arrangement, 
whereby, if we are to glorify God and enjoy Him 
for ever, we are—unless He puts some special 
obstacle in our way, such as ill-health—to choose 
some piece of work to do in this world and to do it 
hard. 

With due recognition of this fact, the right 
Christian, who purposes to achieve that state of 
character which glorifies God, will have certain 
attitudes and faculties developing within Him. 
He will have a right scorn of idleness in all its 
forms, whether it be simply an idleness of practice 
—the idleness of the frequented sofa—or whether 
it dignify itself into a philosophy of the simple life. 
‘A book of verses underneath the bough’ is all 
very pretty, and all very attractive to the carnal 
man ; but it is all very silly. Progress depends on 
effort. It depends on 

men who fare 
Lockmouthed, a match in lungs and thews 
For this fierce angel of the air 
To twist with him and take his bruise. 

The development of ourselves and of the race 
will only come in answer to strong, strenuous 
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effortfulness. We may not, in some moods, like it. 
We may feel inclined to sing dainty little ditties in 
the wilderness ourselves; but that does not alter 
the fact that God has fashioned the world on the 
lines of hard work. And it is no use kicking 
against the pricks. 

“‘ An existence of play,” says Ruskin, “is a good 
existence for gnats and jelly-fish, but not for men; 
neither days nor lives can be made more holy or 
noble by doing nothing in them ; the best prayer at 
the beginning of a day is that we may not lose its 
moments ; and the best grace before meat, the con- 
sciousness of having justly earned our dinner.” 
Yes, we shall need to have scorn of idleness. For 
see the harm that it does. 

“ Tdleness 

Is chief mistresse 

Of vices all.” 
At any rate, it is the companion of vices all. It is 
the characteristic of the man who is the sport of 
the stimulus of the moment. It is the mother of 
waste—waste of faculty, waste of possibility of 
service. I wonder if a man, who is frittering away 
his time, ever considers what the future may have 
in store for him. Some day, perhaps at the day of 
judgment, but certainly some day, he will come up 
against his might-have-been. A voice will say, ‘I 
gave thee five talents; where are the five thou 
mightest have gained in trading’? And he will 
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see his life as it should have been. Perhaps he 
might have added to human knowledge, or guided 
human affairs, or flashed, through the dark, arrows 
of lightnings. This one and that one might have 
arisen to call him blessed. All this he had power 
for, and he threw it away. What for? For a 
handful of gold? Oh! dear me, no! For nothing 
so worth while. For a morning in an easy-chair, 
a diligent reading of the daily paper, a little more 
sleep, a little more slumber, a stroll from no- 
where in particular to nowhere else in particular, 
and utter boredom to season it withal. This he 
got in exchange for life and service and work with 
God! May it be that from the Christian Church 
there will sound a clear call as to wherein life con- 
sists. We speak sometimes as if rowdiness were 
the chiefest sin, the rowdiness that comes from 
earth’s young blood at play. The whole of it is 
nothing compared with the disasters that attend on 
slackness, when human beings, from sheer idleness, 
are degenerating from God’s knights-errant into 
cumberers of the ground. . 

There is no question that it is a right assent to 
work that gives a dignified meaning to life. When 
we choose work, and set ourselves to do it, then life 
becomes a great thing, provided we see our work in 
the light of the eternal. The Lord’s Day stands at 
the beginning of the week. After it come the six 
days of labour. But over them a light is cast from 
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the presence of God, which dominates all. ‘The 
Lord of Love came down from above to live with 
the men that work.’ And His presence, as a felt 
companionship, gives an extraordinary dignity to a 
life of effort. For brethren, we are fellow-workers 
with God.. Through our work, certainly, in the 
development of character; but also 7 our work. 
All honest work, useful in the world for right ends, 
is work with God. 

And yet it is hard for some to get that inspira- 
tion. ‘They also serve who only stand and wait.’ 
But, if you are on a bed of pain, shut out from the 
world’s energy, it must be hard to believe it. Or, 
if your work is routine—a work that in bitterness 
you think you could get a calculating machine to 
do better—it must be hard to believe it. Many a 
man must be thankful that the spheres of voluntary 
service and of family life come to suggest more 
vividly co-operation with God. All those, to whom 
the thought of co-operation with God in their tasks 
can come easily and copiously, should be grateful 
men. Most professional men are such. Doctors 
certainly are, whose path may be traced in the 
bright gratitude of people whom they have com- 
forted and healed in the shadow of Death. They 
are men who are, in their daily work, stepping in the 
very footprints of the great Physician. Teachers 
also, who keep the young generations in hail, who 
are forming men and women, in soul as well as in 
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mind, ought to be down on their knees thanking God 
for their work. And so should ministers, to whom 
it is given to break the Bread of Life. Ah! it 
should be easy for us to catch the inspiration of our 
work. Shame on us if we do not. Shame on us 
if we allow the little worries to obscure our most 
glorious opportunity. A great opportunity of ser- 
vice is the very wine of life. But, indeed, there is 
scarce one to whom a worthy chance of doing is 
not given. ‘Life is but a little holding lent to a 
mighty labour.’ Believe that. ‘We are one with 
heaven and the stars, when life is spent to serve 
God’s aim.’ Believe that. And you will not fail 
of a reward, a reward given to them that in work 
win honour and sweet rest. It is the reward of 
a quiet spirit that knows its harbourage, and of 
entrance into life that is life indeed. 


(7) THE STEWARDSHIP OF LIFE 


“Tt is required in stewards, that a man be found faithful.”— 
1 CORINTHIANS Iv. 2. 


THE insistence on faithfulness in duty, as the condi- 
tion of obtaining the smile of God, is one of the 
great marks of Christian ethics. Faithfulness and 
Love make up the whole. And that is a comfort. 
So in parable Christ teaches us when He speaks of 
stewards as entrusted with pounds and with talents, 
and rewards them, not in proportion to the total 
amount procured by their efforts, but according to 
the ratio in which their addition stands to their 
original endowment. When He does that, above 
faculty and forcefulness, He exalts faithfulness. So 
also, when He commends a two-mite widow above 
a gold-giving Pharisee, He teaches the same lesson. 
The latter gave much in total amount, but miserably 
in proportion; the former did what she could— 
‘scaled the conceivable height ’—and was great in 
God’s sight. It was a poor sort of a height that 
she scaled—a penny-halfpenny sort of a height— 


but it was her highest height; and God hath ex- 
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alted her greatly in honour, and, in exalting her, 
exalted faithfulness. Which, as I say, is a comfort. 
For this reason, that faithfulness is the one virtue 
within reach of usall. Endowment and opportunity 
make many things impossible for us. Great service 
we cannot give. Into some regions of work we 
cannot enter at all. For some men, for instance, 
the advancement of mathematical knowledge is a 
sheer impossibility. To some scientists, the region 
of philosophy lies behind a closed door. St. John 
never can give the service of St. Paul. It is all 
very well saying that the word ‘impossible’ should 
be out of our vocabularies; but we all have our 
impossibilities. You cannot, for instance, get blood 
outofastone. But faithful exercise of such powers 
as we have we can all attain unto; those who deal 
in the little as well as those who deal in the much ; 
the peasant as well as the peer. A washerwoman 
can be as faithful as a Newton. Wherefore, it is a 
comfort that Christianity puts so much emphasis on 
faithfulness. 

But, on second thoughts, I am not sure that it is 
so very comforting. For faithfulness is a very pure 
virtue, high and lifted up. Who of us can say, as 
we take an unbiassed survey of the past, that we 
are faithful? We all have a certain number of 
mental powers, a certain number of opportunities 
of Christian work. Who of us can stand up and 
say that, up to this day, we have done our best ? 
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Take, for instance, those of us who have been pur- 
suing learning. Can we say that we have done our 
best ? I believe rather that when a man leaves the 
University, his attitude is that now he has got a fresh 
start, in which he can begin to be faithful. You 
and I know: perfectly well that what we mainly 
regret is just our lack of faithfulness. We re- 
member too well those strenuous morning hours 
given to the Scotsman; those lectures which we 
distinguished by our absence; those laborious 
evenings spent elegantly in repose; and all the 
squandering of our powers of work. We dare not 
claim faithfulness. The fact is that faithfulness, 
while it is in the reach of all, is in the grasp of few. 
The late Archbishop of Canterbury, that great old 
man Dr. Temple, knew what he was talking about, 
when, in speaking once about emotional religion, 
he said that the ideal ought rather to be to develop 
a quiet sense of duty. The zdea/, mark you. Thus 
it is that I say that Christ’s insistence on faithful- 
ness has its alarming, as well as its comforting, 
side. For faithfulness He will have. It is required 
in stewards that a man be faithful. We are all 
stewards, more or less, and ‘required’ is the word 
that is used. Wherefore, it is worth our while to 
consider briefly the nature of this great virtue, and 
the secret of its acquisition. 

1. In the first place, then, what is faithfulness ? 
I suppose that we might define it as the complete 
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use of our powers and opportunities towards the 
highest end, which, at the moment, we recognize. 
It does not imply unclouded vision of the will of 
God concerning us. It implies only the unwaver- 
ing use of our possibilities towards the accomplish- 
ment of certain subsidiary, temporal ends, which 
are our daily work and service. As regards these 
a man may make a mistake as to God’s will for 
him. But, even if he does, his power of faithful- 
ness is not diminished. He considers all his cir- 
cumstances—those who are dependent on him, his 
chances of getting them bread, the line most open 
to him for work—and he selects, or finds selected 
for him, a subsidiary end in daily work, as a baker, 
or a doctor, or a Presbyterian minister. As far as 
he can see, to that lesser end, he is hedged in. 
Likewise, he considers what voluntary service he 
may render. Taking account of his health, and his 
home duties and his financial resources and his 
faculties, he becomes a teacher, or a Boy’s Brigade 
officer, or a tenor in a choir. It is in regard to 
these two subsidiary ends, which he has chosen 
with the best judgment at his command, that he 
may exhibit faithfulness. So that we may amend 
our definition thus—that faithfulness is the complete 
use of faculty towards the accomplishment of those 
subsidiary ends, through which man’s chief end is 
partly accomplished. I say partly, for a man will 
not know God unless he seek Him directly. 
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But, so far, we are dwelling upon the surface of 
faithfulness. We require to proceed to ask what 
is involved in the idea of it ; and whence it springs. 
In regard to the former question, there are hints 
that we may obtain from the original word in 
Greek, from the images employed by Jesus, and 
from the English word itself. From the first of 
these we learn that the master idea in the original 
word is, in respect of persons, ‘trustworthiness,’ 
and, in respect of commodities, ‘genuineness’ or 
‘unadulteratedness’. The latter idea casts light 
upon the former. An unfaithful person is like 
sugar with sand in it, or milk with an undue ad- 
mixture of water. That is to say, faithfulness, 
applied to a person, contains the suggestion of 
sencerity. - 

Further, there are the images employed by Jesus. 
You remember that in the parables one man was 
entrusted with a talent; another was entrusted 
with a pound. And then the Lord speaks of a 
stewardship. ‘Thus, faithfulness is a word which 
can be applied to persons who are given a tempor- 
ary use of something for another’s advantage. 

And, third, there is a hint in the word faithful- 
ness itself. Split it up into its component parts 
and you get ‘fulness of faith’. Now ‘faith’ here 
means ‘keeping to an agreement’. It is the grand 
old word ‘troth’. That is to say, it hints not only 
at a stewardship, but at a stewardship to the 
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terms of which we have agreed. The best trans- 
lation perhaps would be ‘contract-performingness.’ 

Now, put these suggestions together and what 
do wefind? That at the back of faithfulness there 
is honour. We are given that which is not: our 
own, for purposes that are another’s ; and only he 
that is honestly faithful fulfils his trust. 

2. But whence does this faithfulness spring ? 
Does it, so to speak, grow of itself; or is there 
a source behind, a soil in which it flowers ? 

To find the answer to that question, contrast the 
use of words in the Old Testament and in the New 
Testament. And this is what we discover. That 
the word ‘ faithfulness’ is used frequently in the Old 
Testament, but that it occurs not one solitary time 
in the New. Now, that is a very suggestive fact. 
It shows how deep the New Testament has cut. 
The New Testament gets right down to the root- 
source of honourable contract-keeping towards 
God, when, where an old Testament writer would 
use ‘faithfulness,’ it trumpets out its great, ma- 
jestic word ‘faith’. He that would be faithful, 
must, in the deepest sense, be full of faith. 

Now, faith, as we remember, is trust plus assent 
plus will-movement. Trust in God in Christ, and 
acknowledgment of His sovereignty over us, and 
genuine effort to express in life our trust and our 
acknowledgment go to compose that faith which is 
the fruit whereby we know them that are His. 
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Ah! when will this standard of faith be taken ? 
In honest endeavour rightly, in all activities of life, 
to act as His stewards, we prove our orthodoxy. 
To speak of creed-signers, who go about the world 
hard-hearted, selfish, ungracious and untrue, who 
in the market on the Monday give the lie to their 
Sunday acknowledgment of the leadership and 
Lordship of Christ—to speak of these men as faith- 
possessing, because of their creed, is the distilled 
quintessence of religious nonsense. The patiently 
laborious, who do their-best, even if they walk in 
mist in the hollow of the valley, wondering con- 
cerning the Lord that seems far off, are the men 
who trust and honour their Master according to 
His desire. 

3. And how shall we attain this great power ? 
Well, I have only one or two remarks to offer. 
It might be possible to show that our circumstances 
and nature conspire to produce it; and that there- 
fore in being unfaithful we are kicking against the 
pricks. Our struggle for existence, the strenuous- 
ness of our work, the sternness of our conditions, 
the pressure of public opinion, the compulsion 
of early training, the impossibility of carrying on 
business without faithfulness, its indispensability 
as a condition of self-development, and, therefore, 
of the highest pleasures, make a formidable com- 
bination against a man who sets out to be un- 
faithful. The sensible man uses these conditions 
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of his living to help him to a faithfulness which, 
through them, is within his reach. 

But, leaving these considerations on one side, 
let us be reminded of one simple fact. There is 
a part played in this business by God. The word 
‘faithful’ is applied in the Bible not only to men 
but to their Master. ‘God is faithful by whom 
ye were called.’ ‘Faithful is He that calleth you.’ 
‘He is faithful that has promised.’ ‘The Lord 
is faithful who shall stablish you.’ That is to say, 
the God, who demands faithfulness, is faithful in 
aiding them that desire it. There is a bargain 
between Him and us; and His part of the bargain 
will be fulfilled. Our religion will strengthen us 
to be faithful even in monotony. Lean more on 
God, through whom even this so splendid virtue 
may be possessed by the children of men. 


(8) FROM DAY TO DAY 


“Take therefore no thought for the morrow: for the morrow 
shall take thought for the things of itself. Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof.”—-Marruew vi. 34. 


THERE are few utterances of Jesus that suggest 
more vividly than this the difficulties of Scriptural 
interpretation, and the dangers that attend literalism 
and the universalizing of a pronouncement which 
has a particular significance. ‘Take no thought 
for the morrow, says Christ. And persons pro- 
ceed to base strange theses upon the command. 
As, that Jesus decries thrift ; or that He denounces 
a sane anxiety and forethought in circumstances 
of stress ; or even (with my own eyes have I seen 
it), that He had no sympathy with working men, 
who, through lack of private means and the 
possibility of unemployment, require to take a 
good deal of thought for the morrow. 

Of course, this is the apotheosis of absurdity in 
interpretation. To insure either your life, or your 
son’s life, to arrange for a small something to fall 


in at 65, or to be a member of a Friendly Society 
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is manifestly sane. And that which is sane is not, 
as a rule, the contradictory of the teaching of 
Scripture. 

The fact is, that in this epigrammatic set of say- 
ings, Jesus is attacking a particular type of life- 
cowardice, which is displayed at least as definitely 
by those who have much as by those who have little 
or nothing. He is suggesting a remedy for it, and 
is teaching the reasonableness, through faith, of 
adopting that remedy. A man, who is making care- 
ful provision for his wife and family, is at least as 
likely to be living in the spirit of this command, as 
the man who is not; and the happy-go-lucky person, 
who ambles through life, is not nearer it than the 
man who has a definite purpose before him, and 
carefully thinks out every step in his career, in re- 
lation to the purpose, before he takes it. 

It is the case that the future, at a time, makes us 
all scared, and thus affects our present. When the 
future is playing that trick with us, Jesus tells us 
to dwell in the present—that is to say, in the present 
duty, or in the present possible sphere of activity— 
and leave agitatings on that which we cannot for 
the moment, or perhaps for ever, affect. Weare to 
do our best with that which is now before us, and 
leave the rest to God. It is most reasonable so to 
do. For the future (which we cannot affect) is in 
the hands of a Father; and a Father may be trusted 


for good. 
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As I understand it, then, this verse gives us a 
command against futility; a futility of a particular 
kind that is apt to characterize us at such times as 
we take up old burdens after we have laid them 
down fora period. It must be admitted that the 
form of His advice comes somewhat strangely from 
Christ. He lived, Himself, in the boundless future. 
‘The rapture of the forward view’ was His, if 
ever it was possessed by any. Yet, here we have 
Him advising us to forget the coming days and to 
dwell exclusively in the present, and adding to His 
advice words that seem almost to have a touch of 
cynicism in them. ‘Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof. It seems more like an epicurean 
sneer at life, or a dictum of stoical commonsense, 
than a word of Jesus. If we are to understand its 
force, we must first appreciate the mood against 
which He is implicitly inveighing. 

I. It is very queer how differently many of us 
eye the future from the past. Some kindly hand 
veils the sunless days of long ago. The green 
pastures and the sunshine are the easiest to remem- 
ber. Life, as most of us look back on it, looks 
wondrous good to have lived. But when we turn 
our eyes forwards, the view is strangely altered. 
Over all there is the veil of the unknown, and such 
dim shapes as appear faintly through it are curiously 
alarming. It is true that hope never deserts us. 
At the worst, if she does, it is to return. But there 
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are moments when her voice of good cheer is all 
but drowned in the louder and more sombre cryings 
of an ill-defined fear. While most of us would re- 
ject the first portion of the utterance of Ferishtah’s 
pupil, many of us, in some moods, would assent to 
the second :— 


. . . Life, from birth to death, 

Means—either looking back on harm escaped, 

Or looking forward to that harm’s return 

With tenfold power of harming. Black, not white, 
Never the whole consummate quietude 

Life should be, troubled by no fear! 


Now, there is just sufficient justification in the facts 
of things for this kind of hesitancy and fearfulness. 
Let us glance at the facts of the case. 

(1) In the first place there is the certainty of 
temptation. We can look back on ‘harm escaped’ 
and harm not escaped in this region. And alas! 
we know that the most potent of the soul’s enemies 
is not yet dead. Even those promptings to wrong 
on which we thought we had beneath our feet, raise 
their snaky heads again within us. So far, we have 
escaped from the worse condemnations. But life 
is, in Stevenson’s phrase, ‘always a field of battle, 
never a bed of roses’. The old struggle has to go 
on. For the moment there is safety. We stand on 
a little isle of security. But before us there is the 
shadow of continual strife; years of it ; new forms 
of it; strange, testing battles. At the prospect, 
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knowing the soul’s weakness, what wonder that the 
hands hang down and that the knees are feeble ? 

(2) Further, there is the sheer burden of work. 
Now, this must come very differently to different 
men, according to temperament and according to 
the type of their work. But in all cases, if the far 
view be taken, there must at times be a sense of 
its burden. ‘The roseate hues of early dawn’ 
fade faster here than anywhere else. As the years 
proceed, we are asked more and more to cultivate 
a power of walking and endeavouring not to faint. 
Let each man translate, into the terms of his own 
duty, the kind of thought that distresses the 
ministerial mind as it looks a year ahead—‘104 
sermons—where are 104 sermons to come from ?’ 
In the case of work that is routine, and that does 
not suggest itself as an end in itself, the feeling 
must be tenfold stronger. A man must earn his 
living ; children at home must be fed; and to that 
end the old routine must be accepted, even though 
it stretches itself wearily through all the remaining 
years. Is it wonderful that a man in such a case 
shoulders his bundle, not like some gay voyager 
through life, but like a weary wayfarer, who knows 
that it is appointed to him to go on and on until 
he drop ? 

(3) Further, there is the certainty of what Jesus 
frankly calls ‘evil’. Monetary anxiety will come; 
business perplexities ; family troubles; failure in 
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many enterprises ; sickness ; and at the end, death. 
Some of these are certain ; all are probable. Slowly 
they are crowding round men as they advance 
through life. Ata stage soon reached, the exhilara- 
tions are dead. Thereafter, he may have some joy, 
but he is certain of much sorrow. What wonder 
that, as the facts of the future touch the imagina- 
tion, there is a most definite, and most undesirable, 
taking of thought for that gloomy morrow? And 
all this attitude is greatly emphasized by tempera- 
ment. Some are born expecting much. Others 
expect little from the beginning ; and bitterly some- 
times they tell us that they are not disappointed. 
To them the future is a menace ; and inevitably the 
thought of it impoverishes the present power, not 
only to enjoy God’s manifest goodness, but to do 
effectively His work. 

II. Now, to us in any such mood, Jesus gives 
advice. ‘Take no thought for the morrow,’ He says, 
‘live in the present.’ It is certainly curious ad- 
vice to come from Him. 

But, on the most surface meaning, it is sound. 
Clearly, to anticipate trouble, doubles it, and halves 
present usefulness. To gaze at long stretches of 
life, numbs the will for that small part of the road 
with which we are immediately concerned. Of 
course, evil will come. The direst possibilities are 
possible. During the next six months much of 
your work will have to be done against the grain. 
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You may have influenza twice. For the matter of 
that, you may die ; and, if so, your wife and children, 
if you have them, will not be very well provided 
for. But, at any rate, thinking will not improve the 
prospect. Nor does it improve the present. Hence, 
it is advisable to avoid dwelling on unpleasant- 
nesses, when dwelling on them does no good but 
only harm. 

But, of course, the appeal of Jesus is not a cruel 
appeal to mere common-sense. That would bea 
most hard-hearted way of treating a depressed man. 
His teaching is of a very different sort. It contains 
within it two suggestions, one explicit and one 
implicit. 

We are not to think of the morrow? Yes, but 
we are not to think of nothing. Instead of to- 
morrow, let us think of to-day. And, mark you, 
to-day is not in the least alarming. Here you are, 
in fair health, with a reasonable livelihood, and 
with a homeand a circle of friends. No, life is not 
so bad to-day. Moreover, and more important, 
temptations are masterable to-day. In most cases, 
and at any given moment, temptations are master- 
able. It is imagination, extending them into the 
future, that gives them their fearful force. I say 
that to-day life can be lived, and work can be done. 
Taken, as it were, in small doses, the thing can be 
managed. But it is in little sections that life is 
given us to live. This is the grand principle that 
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is behind this advice. Live out your to-day. 
Every one of us can say that till 11 p.m. to-night, 
our work can be accomplished, our evil can be re- 
sisted—in short, our life can be lived. To-morrow ? 
What business have you with to-morrow? Let 
to-morrow wait till to-morrow comes; and then 
meet it on the same terms. When it does come, 
to-morrow will be as simple, yea, though it bring 
grief, as to-day. For God is in both. 

Ah! there is the centre of our trouble. How 
easily we forget God! But we are in God’s hands. 
It is to that great, central fact that Christ takes us. 
It is there in the supreme thought of God, that 
He leaves us. His language is the language of 
One who speaks simply, as to children; but it is 
very grand. ‘Shall He not much more clothe 
you? ... Your heavenly Father knoweth that ye 
have need.’ We are in God’s hands. Our times, 
our work, our heart’s beloveds—all are in God’s 
hands. As Christian folk we must not forget the 
great fact of God. We are to fulfil the great con- 
dition (it is in our choice) ‘seek ye first... 
righteousness’. Then we can say, ‘with God be 
the rest’. We are in God’s hands. And Jesus is 
the measure, to our minds, of God. We may 
leave all, surely, to a heart like the Lord’s! 


(9) THE BUNDLE OF LIFE 


“We... are... every one members one of another.”— 
Romans xii, 8. 


WHEN we rightly understand that we are all bound 
up in the bundle of life, the knowledge may get on 
to our nerves a little. It isa startling experience 
to awake to the fact that we do not live unto our- 
selves. It upsets so many of our comfortable 
views. We discover, amongst other things, that 
the phrase ‘he only sins against himself’ is all but 
nonsense. The Apostle sets forth the right view of 
our lives when he compares each of us to a part of 
the human body; one to the eye, the other to the 
hand. Clearly, if one part is diseased, the whole is 
in discomfort ; whereas, if one is healthy, so much 
the better for the rest. In so speaking, he would 
have us free from any false notions of the solitari- 
ness of life. He desires us to regard ourselves as 
part of the great whole, to the wellbeing, or other- 
wise, of which we are incessantly and inevitably 
contributing. 

Our influence upon society flows out from us 
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continually in two directions. It flows outward 
from us horizontally and downwards from us verti- 
cally. We affect those about us, even those we 
have never seen, through our influence upon those 
we have seen; and we affect those who come after 
us, even unto the thousands of the generations of 
the children of men. 

Wise men rightly tell us that this thought is not 
nearly so vivid to us as it should be. It has been 
made fairly clear in the physical realm. Indeed, 
there, perhaps, it has been pushed too far. But it 
has not been made living enough in the spiritual 
realm. We are specially indebted to such a writer 
as George Meredith for giving to it power and 
vitality. He goes the length of saying that a man, 
who cannot live for the generation that is to be, is 
soulless :-— 

The young generation! Ah! there is the child 

Of our souls down the ages! to bleed for it, proof 

That souls we have. 
Now, this is a very fearful fact of life. Atlas-like, 
each one of us carries the world on his shoulders. 
And it is all so utterly unavoidable. Simply live, 
and you are a force, a force acting inevitably through 
an endless chain of lives. 

Which leads us to make an observation. A great 
deal of questionable advice is given about becoming 
a force, becoming an influence. Nobody can become 
an influence, because every one is one already, 
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The ardent person, who tries to become one too 
obviously for good, usually diverts such force as he 
has into less desirable channels. For we all dislike 
a model, especially a self-erected one. The ‘ watch 
me’ attitude is no use to us in these grave matters. 
An attitude of that sort has a suggestion of posing 
and of self-consciousness and, therefore, of un- 
reality. It is a true and pithy statement that ‘the 
profession of doing good is one of those that are 
full’. The fact is, in Dr. Peabody’s words, “a 
man need not concern himself to imagine whether 
he has an influence. All he has to do is to live, 
and the influence of his life will follow him as 
surely as his shadow.” 

Do you catch the awfulness of that? We are 
not only responsible for our own souls to God, but 
each for each other’s also, endlessly down the chain 
of time, till human destiny shall have fulfilled itself. 
With a view to conciseness, let us put down what 
we have to say upon this matter in the form of 
propositions. 

1. Whatever life may contain for us of success 
or failure, it is a great and noble calling, because 
it affords an opportunity of being a force, in har- 
mony with God, for the development of the per- 
fected society. 

2. We are such forces by being. Success in this 
matter, therefore, may be given to the world’s 
failures. For the Christian ideal, that of grace and 
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truth, may be reached by the unclever, and, indeed, 
is specially exhibited in circumstances of un- 
success. 

3. It is being that matters, because being creates 
our atmosphere. ; 

4. The right atmosphere is the outcome of a state 
of being, which is alive unto God. 

5. The process of becoming alive unto God is 
due to the act of God upona willingly receptive 
human spirit. 

6. The process of conscious aliveness to God may 
be slow. 

You observe what this comes to, We have a 
great destiny to fulfil. In some sort we must 
fulfil it. Its right fulfilment depends upon our 
getting into the range of God’s power. We cannot 
get away from that fact. Wherefore, all through 
our days, let us stay not our earnest search for 
God, and for more of God, and for still more. 
Through success or failure, through sorrow and glad 
days, let us keep the windows of our heart open to 
Jerusalem. May Jesus Christ be before us as our 
Star, that with Him we may enter into the secret 
place of the Most High. So may we go forth with 
a light in our eyes to an existence, which affords 
opportunity of being used of God for purposes that 
are His own. 


(10) THE HOLY CITY 


“AndI... sawthe Holy City, New Jerusalem, coming down 
from God.”—REVELATIONS XXI. 2. 


I wonper if there are two words in our language 
which run more ill in double harness than the 
words ‘holy’ and ‘city’? City mates easily with 
great, or beautiful, or strong ; but holy is the last 
word we think ofin connexion with it. 

“What will it be at the last,” cries Christina 
Rosetti, “to see a ‘holy’ city! for Londoners, for 
Parisians, for citizens of all cities upon earth, to 
see a holy city!” What, indeed ! 

I remember very well some years ago leaving 
the shores of the Moray Firth on a beautiful 
autumn afternoon. It was one of those days when 
the Master Artist was ‘ flinging tempestuous glories 
oer the scene’. The whole, long arc, from the 
distant hills of Sutherland round through Ben 
Wyvis to the mountains of Strathconon and Glen 
Affric, with its foreground of glistening sea, was 
worthy work even for the Uncreated Loveliness. It 
was ascene, in the description of which the word 
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‘holy’ aptly found its place. At about ten o’clock 
on the same evening, with that memory as a back- 
ground, I happened to arrive in Glasgow. The same 
still sky was there ; but the flame of the city’s lights 
made it only dark and forbidding. As I turned 
from the station into the street, I met a crowd of 
youths, boisterous of behaviour, loud of speech, 
whose imbibings had been neither few nor mild. 
Their laughter, though strong, was not gay ; it came 
not well from them. They, in their setting of glare 
and noise and happiness wrung from the things 
that are not of God, seemed to stand for the soul 
of the city. Yonder, in the north, was God’s own 
earth, fair and very peaceful. Here was the work 
of the hands of men ; and in whatever speech you 
might describe it, one word seemed very far away 
—and that was ‘holy’. ‘What will it be at the 
last to see a holy city?’ It will be as strange as 
to see a new heaven and new earth. 

I. In this phrase which is our text, we have a 
description of the ideal state, brief, concise, but 
widely suggestive. And I would have us to notice 
in the first place, what are the indispensable char- 
acteristics of the ideal state as given here. 

1. First, notice that it is precisely a czty. The 
ideal state is marked by ‘cityness’. The thought 
that is thereby suggested to our minds is of a 
society marked by an eagerness of living, a quick- 
ness and exhilaration of pleasure, a strength and 
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vitality of labour—all, in fact, that goes to make 
colour in life. When we come to think of it, a 
Christian can take no other thought of the perfect 
state. Ours is a religion which looks forward to 
life and that more abundantly, and abhors the 
quiescence which other religions offer as the great 
good. 

But it is important that we should recognize that 
it is in the places of eager life that we get a hint of 
the type of the ideal society, in order that we may 
realize the magnitude of the task before us. The 
more eager, vivid, full of colour life is, the easier it 
is to be self-centred, the more difficult it is to win 
that loss of self-will within the Divine will, which is 
the essential of holiness. In setting forth the 
ideal state as a city, Christianity is venturing upon 
the all-but impossible. It is asserting that fulness 
of life and fulness of self-loss are to be held to- 
gether; that we are not to denude ourselves of 
energies, or faculties of enjoyment, or faculties of 
striving—but to crowd in more and more, and de- 
mand their exercise and satisfaction more and more ; 
and all the while, with a single eye, to seek holiness. 
It needs little reflection to appreciate the magnitude 
of such a task. 

2. Moreover this city is to be ‘new’. Now, there 
are two words for new. One means new in a 
temporal sense, and the other means new in respect 
of nature. A table, for instance, that was com- 
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pleted yesterday is new. But so is the dawn. 
Each dawn is new. Dawn is always new. There 
are none of the marks of age upon it. Decay and 
feebleness are far away from it. Fresh and new is 
the dawn. It is the latter of these two words 
that is used here. The city is not a new creation. 
It is the old society, with its decrepitude removed. 
It is human nature, the same combative, demand- 
ing, enjoying human nature, with its decay away. 
It is the society of men, as we know them, made 
fresh and made young. 

3. But particularly the city is to be ‘holy’. 
That is a word which means exclusively belonging 
to God; set apart to the will of the good. Itisa 
state, then, in which His will shall be expressed 
and performed with good-will. And this involves 
a threefold attitude to the will of God, by those 
who compose the State. 

They are persons who recognize the Divine 
thought for them. That involves mental enlighten- 
ment. 

They are persons who assent to the Divine thought 
when recognized. That involves spiritual develop- 
ment. 

They are persons who work out the Divine thought 
assented to. That involves spiritual inspiration. 

The ideal state, then, is a society of persons in 
close and vivid intercourse, with their faculties re- 
newed and purified, exercised up to the conceivable 
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height, who recognize, assent to, and work out the 
Divine thought for them. That is to say, the ideal 
state is supremely religious. It has the will of God 
forits end. It has the Divine thought as its master- 
thought. The object of its members is to read that 
thought, immediately to assent to it, and ever to 
seek inspiration to translate it into the fact of their 
existence. 

‘I sawa holy city. What will it be to see a holy 
city?’ When we remember how little the thought 
of God comes into our calculatings and plannings 
and schemings in these crowded days, we can but 
think, with self-accusing hearts, that the vision is 
very far off. 

II. Second, let us observe the origin of the de- 
velopment of the ideal state. ‘I saw the holy city 
coming down from God. That is to say, the ideal 
state is dependent upon the Divine Power. This 
axiom was examined in the preceding address, but 
it is of such vital importance that we shall empha- 
size it again. The fact is that the ideal state is to 
be produced, and is being produced, by God- 
touched men working upon individual fellow-men, 
so that they may be God-touched. These God- 
touched men develop a public opinion in which the 
holy city grows. ‘They are able to do so because 
they are God-touched ; that is to say, because of a 
power which they themselves attribute to God. 
It is power which comes to men on unknown prin- 
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ciples. But men can put themselves in a position 
to receive it when it is given. 

In regard to the first of these statements, I 
appeal to Jesus Christ. At the beginning of the 
new era, we find a certain person, Jesus, who set 
to work on single men, and through single men. 
He thus formed a company of believers, and immedi- 
ately when he had won them, despite the evil that 
remained, He was able to say, ‘ Lo, the kingdom of 
heaven is among you’. 

In regard to the second, which is simply a state- 
ment of the parable of the leaven, I say that an 
examination of history in the large amply justifies 
such a parable. Take the vices of Greece and Rome. 
They still exist, no doubt, but hidden and ashamed. 
Their public boldness has made an end. The at- 
mosphere has become too rarified. The leaven has 
beenat work. Or take more vivid instances. Take 
Ireland in 1859 or Walesa year or two ago. There 
you had spirits touched by God. And there were 
maiden sessions. Some evils, at any rate, took end. 

Moreover, this power that enables men to create 
such an atmosphere and to continue to create it, is 
a power given by God. At any rate, it is a power 
descending upon them. Why do wesay so? Be- 
cause they say so, and they ought to know. 

Further, it is a power that is given on unknown 
principles. ‘The wind bloweth where it listeth.’ 


It is a power connected with truth ; but yet separ- 
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ate from truth. Sometimes truth grips a man, and 
sometimes it does not. Sometimes the power 
works silently, like the life in the buried grain. A 
man grows out of a Christian home into Christian 
effectiveness. Sometimes it works like an Eastern 
dawn, when at one stride comes the light. There 
is only one.word that is truae—‘ your life is hid’. 

But men can put themselves into a position of 
readiness to receive. That is manifest. I can be 
prepared to accept. I can cultivate eagerness to 
accept. And then the spirit is made sensitive to 
the great breath. 

Working back then, we come to this: if a man 
would develop the holy city, he must, first, himself 
be in a position to be touched of God. Second, he 
must be aiding others directly to be in that position. 
Ah! parents, parents, ye that are patriots, ye that 
dream great things for the State, you are effecting 
your dreams, not only at the polling-booths, but in 
all your companionship with your children, whereby 
you are making it easy, or hard, for them to be 
touched of God. Third, he must be aiding others 
indirectly, by so affecting the conditions of life that 
none may be, through those conditions, impervious 
to religion. It is at this point that the Church 
comes in touch with politics. There is a sense in 
which it is true that we should keep religion and 
politics apart; but there is a sense in which it is 
preposterously untrue. We do not want to make 
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our religion political. But we desperately need to 
make our politics religious. We should soak our 
politics in religion. Better, perhaps, we should so 
soak ourselves in religion that wherever we are, as 
men, as parents, or as citizens, our desire for our- 
selves, for our children, for our nation and for our 
world shall be that He shall be glorified who is our 
God. But we shall not be effective in this great 
enterprise unless we develop within ourselves and 
those near usa desire forGod. For it is with politi- 
cal affairs as it is with ecclesiastical. Churches say 
sometimes, let us alter our machinery ; let us add 
to our committees; let us bring in trumpets also 
and shawms. Very little happens unless the 
breath be there. Even so is it with nations. It 
is a people that is touched of God that shall live 
and be strong. 


(11) THE DUTY OF MENTAL SYMPATHY 
‘Unto the Greeks foolishness.” —1 CorINTHIANS I. 23. 


THE Greeks evidently laughed at Christianity ; and 
without much right. It is only a very great people 
that can afford to laugh at the ideas of another 
people ; and a very great people will be chary of 
doing it. I suppose that if any nation had a right 
to smile at the guesses at truth of the surrounding 
nations, it was the Greece of an earlier day—that 
mother of the wisest of the sons of men, who have 
gained for the name of their land a glory imperish- 
able. But the Greeks of Paul’s time—and especially 
of Corinth, a kind of Parisian Brighton of those days 
—were unworthy sons of worthy sires ; and their 
laughter was of no account, except to themselves. 
But to themselves it mattered considerably, for it 
proved them possessors of the folly they derided. 
Our text suggests for our consideration some of 
the types of mind which find in the earnestly-held 
ideas of other men, food; not for reflection, but for 
derision, and the duty that is laid upon us to develop 
a mental sympathy with ideas other than our own. 
(244) 
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I. In the first place, we may note that we tend 
to deride ideas which are opposed to those that are 
our own, because we have no experience of the 
type of life which gives rise to them. 

Our instinct is to cleave to the views on life which 
we inherit, or which we imbibe from the atmosphere 
in which we habitually move. That is merely in- 
evitable ; and, however much we may say that it is 
desirable that we should overcome our parochialism, 
it is absurd to expect us to be very successful in 
the endeavour. ‘Why are we what we are,’ we 
are often asked, ‘in ecclesiastical or political pre- 
ference?’ If we answer, ‘because we were born 
so,’ we are making a not unreasonable reply. At 
any rate, if we have not found a good reason, we 
have hit upon a remarkably good excuse. 

But the matter is different when we are so secure 
in our own view of life, that we necessarily regard 
views held by earnest men different from our own, 
as, at the best, folly, and, at the worst, hypocrisy. 
For, all that that proves is that we have not sufficient 
imagination to perceive that they have had different 
experiences of life from our own ; experiences which 
not only bring in their train a different scale of 
importances, but a different emotional attitude to 
things as a whole. For instance, most of us, many 
of us at any rate, have had experience of the life of 
the poor, either directly or indirectly. That brings 
with it a certain scale of importances, for work both 
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in Church and State; and brings with it also a 
certain emotional attitude to things in general, 
which involves a certain anger with a world in 
which poverty remains. But few of us have had 
any experience either of government or administra- 
tion; and it-is difficult, indeed all but impossible, 
for us to realize the importance laid by one, who 
has had such experience, on the security and stability 
of the State, or to enter into the emotional attitude 
which such an one takes when he fears that either 
the security or the stability is threatened. 

Now, when the fact is that equally honest men 
are constantly differing on every conceivable ques- 
tion—from affairs of a hemisphere to the affairs of 
an academic debating society—on questions religi- 
ous, social, ecclesiastical, artistic, scientific—it is 
manifestly disastrous that an atmosphere should 
not be created in which calm judgments can be 
formed on sheer argument. This can never be, 
while the circles of the opponents’ thoughts are un- 
touching. Consequently, if we are to be useful 
servants of society, our first endeavour should be to 
develop the faculty of entering into the thoughts of 
those with whom we differ. 

This, indeed, is one of the great opportunities of 
youth and one of the great functions of education. 
Our minds are not yet, so to speak, concreted. 
They are plastic. We have the opportunity, especi- 
ally at a University, of escaping from our environ- 
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ment and coming in touch with men of entirely 
different antecedents. The great hope for the 
development of a united Church in Scotland—and 
beyond Scotland, for that matter—lies not in the 
councils of leaders, but in the comradeship, discus- 
sion, and growing sympathy of those, who hereafter 
will be leaders, in the University class-rooms of to- 
day. What we have to do is to let that intercourse 
do its work upon us. We must impress upon our 
minds that there is something to be said for almost 
everything, and that we are determined to get at 
that something ; so that, at least, we shall be able 
to state our opponent’s argument to our minds as 
well as he can. 

But there is a further stage. We should try to 
develop an emotional sympathy with him. Take, 
for instance, a Church question. A man stands for 
a national Church. He gives you arguments for it. 
You appreciate them; you can repeat them ; per- 
haps you can even answer them. But do you feel 
anything of the thrill that comes through him at 
’ the phrase ‘national Church,’ the thrill of Scottish 
pride and Scottish memory, the thrill of the thought 
of a heritage won in very splendid days and kept 
even until now, the thrill of the thought of the land 
of his love, as a land acknowledging our fathers’ 
God? Do you feel that? If not, his position is 
not understood. Similarly, a man argues for 
spiritual independence. But have you caught the 
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ring in the word ‘free’? Do you know what a 
dream that man has of a Church, answering 
and answerable to Christ alone? Do you know 
what a passion fills him that the people of God 
shall, untrammelled, declare what their faith in God 
is? Do you understand his pride of ancestry 
also? If not, then his position is not understood. 

But this is a faculty rare, to be purchased 
dearly. Literature helps to its obtaining. Classi- 
cal literature helps. Travel helps. Determination 
helps. And, the Spirit of God helps. The 
sympathy of Christ invades not only the heart but 
the mind. But if won, it is a faculty most helpful 
to the State, not only in such matters as those to 
which I have been referring, but in larger matters. 
We may see danger ahead. There seems to be 
amongst us a separation between class and class. 
If so, God send us all God-touched imaginations. 
God touch the imaginations of the rich; and of 
the poor, no less. Let the rich man enter into the 
anxiety of the poor man; let my lady enter into 
the feelings of a woman whose husband is out of 
work. Let a poor man, kept from evil because he 
cannot pay for it, reflect on where he would be 
if he had £10,000 a year.. Let us, in this great 
imaginative sense, ‘bear one another’s burdens’. 
Then, maybe, in Church and State we shall be 
more likely to fulfil the law of Christ. 

II. In the second place, we run a danger of un- 
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worthy deriding by being too intellectual. We 
first of all see that there is something to be said 
for everything. The risk is that we come to think 
that there is nothing conclusive to be said about 
anything, and so develop into intellectual Tompkin- 
sons, hung for ever between two opinions. A most 
insidious position, this. A very dangerous and 
comfortable position : for it pleases a man’s pride. 
What is more satisfying to the natural man than 
to laugh impartially at all parties and opinions, and 
to include the whole world, except himself and one 
or two cronies, in a large and generous contempt ? 

The first necessity is that we should realize that 
the world is a place for action. Opinions have to 
be formed often simply because something has to 
be done. Anything that forces us into opinion, by 
forcing us into action, is good for us. 

In these regions there are two ways we must 
proceed. 

(1) When we have a strong inner conviction as 
to the right we must act on it; while, at the same 
time, we endeavour, if need be, to correct our 
conviction by mental development and spiritual 
growth. 

(2) We must come to believe in our reason. 
That is to say, when we argue out a position and 
come toa conclusion, we must have faith enough 
to proceed to action accordingly. That others dis- 
agree is no reason for believing ourselves wrong, 
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It is a reason for considering any new argument. 
But, if having reasoned the matter out, we refuse 
to act, that is really to deny the basis for all action 
except such as humanity is agreed upon. 

(3) We must cultivate the faculty of running a 
risk, acknowledging it to be a risk. ‘It seems to 
us that we-have points enough worth fighting for.’ 
That is the right spirit in a perplexing situation. 
The world progresses more by such men who can 
act, though wrongly, than by men who are so afraid 
to be wrong that they never act rightly. 

Considerations of this kind apply greatly to 
religion, Men frequently find it ‘ foolishness ’— 
especially Christianity. They find it without learn- 
ing and they despise it; or remain permanently 
hung up between acknowledgment and rejection. 
Be prepared to believe that humble folk can reach 
the truth, by which the lofty and the lowly alike 
worthily live. And if Christ strike home, do not 
care how clever others are. You know whom you 
have believed. It may seem the more ‘intelligent’ 
to hesitate between two opinions. But is it not 
nobler to take the risk of venturing life on Christ’s 
terms? Yes, it is nobler and wiser. For thus 
men taste and see how gracious the Lord is. 


(12) THE GOOD THAT HARMS 
“ Tet not then your good be evil spoken of.” Romans xiv. 16. 


Way is it that most of us have a shrinking from a 
person that is very good? Why is it that when 
we seek recreation we would not necessarily choose 
to accompany us the most godly of our acquaint- 
ance? Why is it that when we would commend 
highly and speak of a friend as ‘ one of the best,’ 
we do not necessarily mean one of the most re-. 
ligious # 

At any rate, I take it that we shall admit that 
there is this implicit antagonism between the 
ordinarily healthy-minded man in the street and 
the man of clear-cut piousness. I suppose that it 
may be, as so often happens, that there are faults 
on both sides. The man in the street is not yet 
perfectly sanctified, and it is just possible that, be- 
cause of the devices and desires of his heart, he 
cannot comfortably bear too distinct and frequent 
reminders of religion. That which is good is always 
a disturber of that which is not quite as good as it 
should be. It is just conceivable that our slight 
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restlessness in the society of the religious may 
spring from some such cause as that. At least, the 
point is worth considering, that, if necessary, there 
may be amendment. But I do not believe that 
this antagonism springs solely from the inevitable 
distress of the lower in presence of the higher. I 
believe that, in part, it springs from a very real clash 
of ideals. 

Let it be granted that we are not, or at least de- 
sire not to be, in the class described by Lord Morley 
as spiritual neuters; that is to say, persons who 
have no aim or chart in life, who have no faculty 
of mental and spiritual conclusiveness, but live 
morally and spiritually from hand to mouth. Into 
that class we do not desire to come. We all claim 
at least a certain scheme of life that is worthy, to 
which we are endeavouring to fit our practice. 

Now, it is possible to observe a certain division 
of such worthy schemes of life into two large 
classes, to be distinguished as the sacred and the 
secular. 

The sacred is that which finds fulfilment in God. 
A man desires to know God and thus to obtain 
eternal life. He desires to know Him here and 
now; and, consequently, professedly directs his 
acts to that high end. His ethic is an obedience 
to God’s will; it is carried out in God’s strength. 
His happiness is in a harmonious God-conscious- 
ness, and he seeks continuously the practice of the 
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presence of God. We are, you observe, putting 
this at the highest. Thus expressed, this ideal is 
the most worthy and splendid of all. It is, in fact, 
the ideal. 

But, side by side with that, another thought of 
the worthy life has stood and gained a much wider 
adherence. It is that which the Greeks called dpery 
and the Romans virtus and the Britons gentleman- 
hood. In these later days there is only one word 
of ordinary speech which exactly suits the situation, 
and it is the semi-slang word ‘sportsmanship’. 
Clearly, that conception contains elements that are 
very noble. Chaucer’s description of the ‘verray 
parfit gentil knight’ fits it precisely. ‘Trouthe 
and honour, fredom and curteisye’ are its insepar- 
able companions. Tennyson’s description of what 
is the effect of a noble love also well analyses it. 
It possesses thoughts of loyalty and consideration 
and daring and virility, combined with an emphasis 
upon the lovely in life, that make up a most attrac- 
tive whole, which, it is not surprising, has gained 
the adherence of ardent and human spirits. 

It is greatly to be deplored that these two thoughts 
of what life should be ever come to it that they 
‘cast out’. But the fact remains that there is a 
latent antagonism between some, at least, of their 
respective adherents. To both sides the wise 
apostle speaks words of truth and soberness when 
he says, ‘let not your good be evil spoken of’. 
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I. Let it be granted that certain criticisms are, 
in all charity, to be, levelled at some of the adher- 
ents of the former and supreme life-ideal. Wecan 
classify them into three main divisions. 

(1) First, I think, they may be charged with a 
certain inhumanity. It is an unquestioned fact 
that it is comparatively simple for some people to 
be obviously good. To reach unto the truth and 
grace of Jesus Christ is a different matter; but to 
avoid the red sins with some folk is merely the 
ordinary course of events. I do not mean only the 
baser—those deeds which result, in Tennyson’s 
phrase, from the Lord having ‘let the home of a 
brute to the soul of a man’—but anything into 
which violence and revolt enter. ‘Certain,’ says 
Meredith, “is the vengeance of the young upon 
monotony.” If that be so, there are certain persons 
who are very seldom young. In the hymn book 
there is a fine line which runs ‘lay hold on life and 
it shall be thy joy and crown’. Some people, as 
they sing, think only of eternal life. Others rightly 
think of life here and now. ‘Lay hold on life’ ; 
let me drink great draughts of it ; let me be amongst 
that company of 
. . eager eyes that still 

Take joyful note of all things joyful. 
So some mean when they sing that line. They are 
persons who may be led to greatness or disaster. 
When the result is the latter, one thing they may 
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be sure of—that they will get very little sympathy 
from their steady-blooded neighbours. 

Surely it is something of a self-condemnation not 
to be able to sympathize with the revolters. The 
best folk, those that can do most for the world, 
have very red blood. You remember Browning’s 
splendid description of his wife :— 


Boldest of hearts that ever braved the sun 
Took sanctuary within the holier blue, 
And sang a kindred soul out to his faco— 
Yet human at the red ripe of the heart. 


It is the last line that completes the picture of a 
splendid woman. It is, at any rate, true that he 
that would be a great human being, human at least 
must be. 

(2) Secondly, and closely allied to the first con- 
sideration, the adherents of the sacred ideal may 
be charged with a certain lack of proportion. 

It is in relation to sin that this failing of the 
godly is sometimes most conspicuously shown. 
Sin we are all aware, is the state of the heart. 
The evil acts are symptoms, evidences, of sin that 
lies behind. But it is not always the most obvious 
that is the strongest evidence. I think that some- 
times the very good have been solely concerned 
with the obvious and forgetting the great signifi- 
cance of the apparently insignificant. 

For instance, what is the traditional Decalogue 
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of a good deal of the Christian Church? Part of 
it runs like this :—., 
Thou shalt not use profane language. 
Thou shalt not look overmuch upon the wine 
when it is red. 
Thou shalt go to very few places of amusement. 

Now, profane language is not beautiful. If it be 
blasphemous, it is a sin of the first magnitude. 
Reverence for God and Christ is to be demanded 
from all decent men. At the same time, on its 
lesser levels, is it to be compared with untruth or 
disloyalty ? Indeed, are impulsive sins ever to be 
compared with calculated ones? And are there no 
other great commands ? 

Take heed that ye despise not. 

Judge not that ye be not judged. 

Forgive your enemies; pray for them that de- 
spitefully use you. 

The fact is that the Christian Church needs to 
be very careful about her scale of sins. The or- 
dinary man’s instinct tells him that some things 
are not so wrong as others. It tells him, moreover, 
that the sin is treachery, and those calculated acts 
of neglect and hurt that spring from a hard heart. 
There are things done in this world that call forth 
the passionate denunciations of the good. If a 
man shall live in comfort on the debasement of his 
fellows ; if he shall condemn, while he securely sins 
himself ; if he shall have no heart of pity or move- 
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ment to succour ; if he shall not risk himself that 
he may deliver, while yet he confesses Christ ; 
these are the iniquities. Let it be known that the 
good can hate what Christ hates. 

In other ways than this a lack of proportion can 
be shown—and is shown—in the doing of religious 
work. When will men learn that God works 
slowly, for the most part, and always according to 
His own will? When shall we appreciate that an 
influence for good is procured by being, and not 
by talking about religion whenever a man can be 
button-holed alone? We may sometimes wish 
that St. Paul had not said what he did say about 
‘in season and out of season’. People, basing 
themselves upon that text, have made their ac- 
quaintances positively scared to meet them, for fear 
they should want to do them good. ‘It is not 
enough to do good; one must do it in a good way.’ 
God grant a decent gift of common-sense to those 
who would work for Him! 

(3) A third charge is that of unreality. This is 
much the gravest of all, and one in respect of 
which it becomes us to avoid the very appearance 
of evil. The man in the street makes it for two 
very different reasons. First, because he recog- 
nizes religion as inward and very sacred. And he 
cannot understand how it can be at once deep, 
and continually and easily spoken of. Especially 
does his gorge rise at a type of speech sometimes 
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used, which is called ‘godly familiarity’. John 
Watson says somewhere that ‘godly familiarity ’ 
very easily becomes ‘ungodly impertinence’. Let 
all who would work for God be careful to keep a 
dignified and reverent reticence in their speech of 
eternal things. Secondly, the man in the street 
makes the charge of unreality, because he per- 
ceives that a right religion should develop a very 
confident and daring life ; and he sees that type of 
life, not so much amongst the religious, as amongst 
those of his own sort. This is a justified charge. 
There is a kind of moral nervousness which seems 
to beset Christian people. Their scruples descend 
into scrupulosity. They are continually afraid of 
life and its enjoyments. They invariably play for 
safety. And the Church that does that can say 
good-bye to the virility of the nation, and had 
better have a careful look to its own faith. At 
any rate, may God help us that our good be not 
thus, justly, evil spoken of. 

II. On the other hand, there is one supreme 
criticism to be levelled against the secular idealists. 
They set up a too self-sufficient ideal. There is no 
dependence in it. Now, the man that is not humbly 
dependent will not achieve his highest. I doubt if 
he will ever even know it. Certainly, for achieve- 
ment he needs within him the power of God. 
Why, even Robert Burns, poor man, in his best 
moments knew that well. 
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A correspondence fixed with heaven 
Is sure a noble anchor. 


A correspondence fixed with heaven! Yes, it is 
more than an anchor. It is a correspondence 
fixed with a Living One, whence life and power 
for the joy and the ‘glory to do’ comes to men. 
‘IT live—yet not I.’ Such is ever the cry of those 
who greatly attain. 

Ah! make no mistake. It is here that we are 
ailing. Amidst life’s enjoyments, a restlessness 
and discontent remain within, for no other reason 
than this, that we know we should seek God and 
do not seek Him eagerly enough. We cannot 
afford to lose the chiefest inspiration. Life is grave 
enough to teach us that. We may call it many 
things. We may call it a probation, or a trust, or 
an adventure, But one thing we cannot call it— 
and that is a joke. Neither death, nor life, is 
frivolous. We ought to be men enough to know 
that we need the aid God gives to reach the reward 
which He offers. You remember how Sir Galahad, 
the prince of Christian gentlemen, found and de- 
pended upon a strength other than his own—he 
that had seen the Holy Grail. ‘Never,’ he cried, 
‘hath 


This Holy Thing, failed from my side... . 

. . . but moving with me night and day, 

Fainter by day, but always in the night 
Blood-red, and sliding down the blackened marsh 
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Blood-red, and in the sleeping mere below 

Blood-red—and in the strength of this I rode 
. and in the strength of this 

Come Victor. 


So seeking God, may God inspire us, that in His 
might we may be conquerors. 


(13) THE ENTERPRISE OF THE FAMILY 


“ As for me and my house, we will serve the Lord.”—JosHua 
xxiv. 15. 


Ir we were set to the task of drawing up a list of 
Christian axioms, I think that one of them would 
be that the Christian family is one of the best gifts 
of earth. I should imagine that that is a self- 
evident fact to beings who have a faculty of dis- 
tinctive judgments of value. I take it that we are 
all agreed that hardly a greater hurt could be done 
to the State, than the obliteration of the Christian 
home from our midst. Conversely, it holds that 
a man can scarce do a greater service to the State, 
than to set himself to the establishment of a Chris- 
tian household. And that for various reasons. 
First, because such a household is a centre of 
gladness ; and he that develops gladness is one of 
the chiefest benefactors of men. There are certain 
homes that I know, which have a. very curious 
effect upon a stranger. As soon as he enters them, 
he feels inclined to be cheerful. He cannot himself 


precisely say why; but he observes gradually a 
(261) 
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kind of oxygen in the air, that exhilarates him, so 
that if he shall have seen life through smoke- 
coloured glasses before, he removes them and sees 
it as it is; if, indeed, he be not inclined to put 
rose-coloured spectacles in their place. And I 
have observed, sneerers at the gloom of religion 
notwithstanding, that such homes are invariably 
homes hallowed with the fear of the Lord. 

Secondly, such a household provides a unity to 
face life’s testings. I cannot say why it is, but 
a common loyalty to God seems to develop a 
common loyalty to each other in the members of 
a house. A thoroughly united family is a very 
fine thing to see. And folk are certainly no weaker 
for life’s battle, when they recognize that they do 
not stand alone, but that there are others with 
them, to defend and to be defended. In any case, 
I know, blood is thicker than water ; but the Chris- 
tianity of a house does not make it any less likely 
that that will be the case. 

Thirdly, such a household is the best guarantee 
for true manhood and womanhood for the future. 
The State, no doubt, can do much; but it will 
never in this world take the place of the family. 
The ideal before us should be a state of affairs, in 
which it will be possible for all men to form right 
households, if their wills are set that way. We, 
here, certainly will be prepared to admit that 
membership of a Christian house has, under God, 
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been our chiefest preservative from evil. The 
attitude towards the Most High, towards right and 
wrong, towards honour and duty, and towards our 
fellows, that imperceptible and all-important tone, 
formed in our early years, have been the possessions 
which have been our rod and staff, and will be, 
please God, until the end. 

Now, it is important to regard the formation and 
retention of a household of such dignity and im- 
portance as that, as an enterprise. That is to say, 
it is to be an object continually held in view, and 
recognized as requiring foresight, understanding, 
patience, and will. Enterprises are not to be en- 
tered upon lightly. A man would not set out upon 
some great venture in his business or professional 
life in any haphazard spirit. But we are often 
tempted to give our families the dregs of our over- 
sight, and to act as if in that region we expected 
to be able to muddle through. Stevenson says 
somewhere something to the effect that it is an 
amazement that most marriages turn out so well, 
consideration being had to the kind of way in which 
assortment is made. Similarly, we might say that 
it is astonishing what a number of reasonable men 
and women keep appearing on the scene, consider- 
ation being had to the haphazard and occasional 
character of their home-training. But we are not 
to infer from that, that the careful formation of a 
Christian home is of little account. We have no 
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notion what kind of noble men there might be in 
this land in the next generation, if there was a de- 
velopment of strong, family religious life; if men 
and women, when joined together by God and given 
the lofty responsibility of a home, set themselves 
with hearts made strong by faith, to the great, 
dignified and splendid enterprise, suggested by these 
words in which will is so manifest, ‘as for me and 
my house, we will serve the Lord’. 

Our text contains within it, in very simple wise, 
instruction as to how that enterprise is to be carried 
to success. It suggests the requisites, so to speak ; 
and we cannot do better than follow it word by 
word. 

1. First of all, there is the requisite of example. 
‘As for me... I will serve the Lord.’ Joshua 
gives body and sincerity to his vow by dedicating 
himself first, and his house afterwards. And, in- 
deed, example is more potent than precept. Ad- 
monition must be preceded and succeeded by 
example. He, who would keep his house for God, 
must lead as well as direct. Do you remember 
how, in the biography of Dr. Cairns, two of the most 
potent influences in his young life are recorded ? 
They were the hearing of his father at prayer, and, 
in the early morning, the observance of his mother 
at work. No doubt, there was instruction and to 
spare in that house; but it was the example that 
bit into the boy’s mind. Moreover, the examples 
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were unpremeditated. It is comparatively simple 
for us to behave seemly with our child’s eye on us. 
Apart altogether from the anxiety that we have, 
as even embryonic moral beings, that we shall not 
tempt one of these little ones, there is something 
Divine and something of judgment in the eye of a 
child. With innocence and simplicity before him, 
a man must be an evil man indeed if he brings evil 
before them. But the example that tells is the ex- 
ample that is unknown, the example that comes 
from a life directed by a determination—‘as for 
me, I will serve the Lord ’—the example that comes 
from a man that prays in secret, and goes steadily 
on and up the staircase of duty, uncomplaining. 
Do we ever imagine that a child does not observe 
his parents? Or that the discovery that his idols 
(for he worships them) may have feet of clay does 
not come with a strange, unnerving shock? Do 
we imagine that the steady patience of a brave and 
honest man, who fears God, does not gradually force 
itself on the opening mind, until it becomes an ideal, 
and, slowly, a possession? We have more power 
than we think, in fixing fetters on one another ; and 
above all, in this ineffable relation of the home, 
God has ordained untold power for good or evil. 
That power can only be exerted for good at its full, 
if those set in authority are such, that, sleeping or 
waking, conscious or unconscious, premeditated or 
not, a thought of God shall be seen to determine 
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their lives, and hunger for righteousness to possess 
them. ‘Some one must teach him religion,’ a man 
said to me once, ‘that the little fellow may have 
a chance to get what his father has missed.’ It 
was an eloquent, and so far worthy, testimony 
coming, as it did, from an agnostic. But the 
desire was not so very likely to be gratified. 
‘Some one must teach me religion that the little 
fellow may get what his father has got so late,’ 
would have been a better way of it. As for me, 
I will serve the Lord; and then, please God, my 
house. 

2. To proceed, there is a note of authority. ‘As 
for me and my house.’ There is a touch of grim 
resolution in these words. A child of Joshua, I 
take it, would have had an uncomfortable time with 
his father, if he proposed to disobey. One is in- 
clined to think that some modern educationalists 
are a trifle astray, when they emphasize develop- 
ment in distinction to obedience. I hope that we 
shall remain old-fashioned enough to believe that 
soldier-like obedience, apart from satisfaction as to 
the reason for the act, is the first requisite in a good 
man. It is on these lines that God rules His world, 
and, I take it, that it is on these lines that He intends 
us to rule our families. Certainly, one who can be 
subject to authority is best qualified to exercise 
it. We have something to learn from those old 
family ideals, strong in the history of our own 
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Church, where children were taught to obey and 
to trust. 

3. Further, there is the note of service. ‘As for 
me and my house we will serve.’ A home, in which 
work is the ideal, is the ideal home. Pity those 
who are in homes where play is the ideal, and 
are brought up to regard honest toil as menial. 
There would be fewer fine ladies, who are useful 
to nobody on this earth, and fewer miserable males, 
who flit from golf-course to hunting-field and back 
again, if written large in every home were these 
words, ‘as for me and my house, we will serve the 
Lord ’. 

Finally, there is the great qualification, ‘we will 
serve the Lord’. The thought of God is to dominate 
the home life. Each man must settle for himself 
how he is to fulfil that condition. But each man 
may be sure that he is sending his children out into 
the world without the defence which should have 
been theirs, if, when they remember their early days, 
they do not remember their acknowledgment, as a 
family, of the Most High. 

What an enterprise a Christian householdis! It 
requires such powers of continuance and of faith, 
that it is not wonderful that men often fail in their 
ideals. But the greatness of the enterprise must 
not make us afraid of it. Rather, it should inspire 
us to see what great things can be done in common 
lives. And if a man and woman shall take up this 
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Christian burden, and at the end of life be able to 
say nothing, except that they played a true man’s 
part and a true woman’s part to their own, it will 
go hard if they hear not God’s ‘ well done,’ and if 
He who has sustained them, be not the God of their 
succeeding race. ; 


(14) OUR NATIVE LAND! 


“Tf I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her 
cunning.”—PsaLm oxxxvit. 5. 


WE take this old outburst of a patriotic heart as _ 
our text to-night for obvious reasons. This week 

will see events, which will bring to our minds with 
great vividness our relation to our country and our 
King. I am sure that nowhere throughout his 
dominions will our Sovereign find more loyal sub- 
jects than in this ancient, royal city and in its Uni- 
versity—none the less loyal, but the more, because 
with our loyalty there is mingled a touch of sym- 
pathy. ‘Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.’ 
Never did royal knight require more wisdom, more 
self-forgetfulness, more courage, I will make bold 
to say, than in these times ; and never did more de- 
pend on kingship. We recognize frankly what our 
King means to the British Empire. It is not too 
much to say that it is our throne that welds us into 
one. It is no careless task to which our Sovereign 


1 Preached at a Student’s Service in New North Church im- 
mediately before the Coronation of King George. 
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is called. But he has to sustain him the thought, 
that his throne is ‘broad-based upon his people’s 
will,’ and that from the Homeland and the Britains 
beyond the seas it is a sincere prayer that will come 
—‘God save the King’. Moreover, he has the 
knowlege that he rules over a people who have the 
genius of patriotism ; a people in whose mouth our 
text may be rightly placed. Amongst all our fail- 
ings, none can fairly charge us with lack of love of 
our land. 

Now, patriotism is a queer attitude, dependent 
on the interaction of many not very closely related 
factors. We are joined together into one by our 
common allegiance to a visible head; by our 
common history and heritage ; by our common in- 
terests in our daily lives; by our common mental 
and spiritual outlooks and characteristics ; by our 
common love of our land, the actual physical earth ; 
by our common sentiment ; and by a certain warmth 
of feeling arising out of all these, a feeling which is 
kept alive in us specially by our songs. 

It is not astonishing that the Jews wept when 
they were asked to sing one of the songs of Zion in 
a strange land. That would be the last straw. To 
be in a strange land, to be subject to an alien king, 
was bad enough. But to be asked to sing the old 
songs, that came up round about the heart and with 
their sound brought back the land that had echoed 
to their strains—what reply could be given but 
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tears? Now, we are rich in songs that are steeped 
in national feeling; and of these not least in this 
Scotland are our religious songs. If we had noth- 
ing else, the Psalms of David done into metre and 
sung to St. Peter and Martyrdom and Coleshill 
would keep Scottish sentiment alive. 

At any rate, however it is produced, there is no 
question that the national feeling constitutes a 
wonderfully deep attachment. We hear sometimes 
of the anti-patriot. Don’t you worry about him. 
He hardly exists. There are, indeed, heard some- 
times sneers at national sentiment. These are the 
pose of the very clever. It is part of the preroga- 
tive of the very clever to be allowed to pose. But 
the pose, being a pose, is not the real attitude of 
him who poses. Put such a man down in what 
Tennyson calls— 


lands where not a memory strays 


But all is new unhallowed ground, 


and try him there. See how quickly he will get 
to his feet at the National Anthem. The fact is, 
no one can justly sneer at nationality, for, as was 
once pertinently remarked in the House of Com- 
mons, nationality is a something for which men are 
prepared to die. And that for which men will give 
up their lives can hardly be laughed at. 

In this land, surely, of all lands there is justifi- 
cation for a strong national feeling. It is not good 
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to boast; but we need not be ashamed of being 
Britons. The name of England has become the 
synonym for freedom ; and Scotland, perhaps more 
than any other nation, has taught the value and 
the place of the common man, and certainly more 
than any other nation has, as a nation, fought the 
battle of religious liberty. 

These facts constitute our pride and our indebted- 
ness. It is not for nothing that we can boast, with 
Paul, that we are free-born. We have a debt to 
our native land, and a debt to our forefathers, that 
we shall hand on developed to our children the 
liberties they won for us. We did not at birth 
earn, so to speak, our citizenship. We were simply 
born Britons, and entered into a heritage, for which 
others had planted and watered, of which we gather 
the increase. Our lives to-day are the gift of the 
past. You remember the lines— 


Nobly, nobly Cape St. Vincent to the North-West died away ; 

Sunset ran, one glorious blood-red, reeking into Cadiz Bay ; 

Bluish, mid the burning water, full in face Trafalgar lay : 

In the dimmest North-East distance dawned Gibraltar grand 
and grey ; 

‘Here and here did England help me: how can I help Eng- 
land ?’—say, 

Whoso turns as I, this evening, turn to God to praise and pray. 


The great question for us is, what return can 
we give to our own people for the benefits that we 
enjoy, spurred on by the motive of love of our 
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land? And the first answer given as a rule is that 
we should prepare ourselves for its defence. 

Now, a patriot is not a war-lover; and I will 
take leave to assume that all this audience is pre- 
pared to pray ‘grant peace, not only in our time, 
O Lord, but at all times,’ and rejoices at every sign 
of the Christian nations becoming a trifle more sane 
than they are at present, and, let me add, a trifle 
more in accord with the principles of the religion 
that they profess. 

For, remember, Christianity is a cosmopolitan 
religion. It puts in the forefront the brotherhood 
of man; not simply of Britons. I find in the 
Scriptures not, ‘all ye Scotsmen are brethren, 
and Germans are, at the best, second cousins’ ; 
but ‘ad/ ye are brethren’. Christian cosmopolitan- 
ism does not shut out patriotism. Indeed, ‘he is 
the best cosmopolite, who loves his native country 
best’. But it does shut out a patriotism, which 
implies a contempt for, and hatred of, everybody 
else. It rejects insularity, while it retains patriot- 
ism. We need to be clear on this strong Christian 
teaching. Christianity aims at the breaking down 
of all barriers between mankind, racial as well as 
social. It aims at the slaughter of all enmities and 
contempts in the minds of men. It demands that 
societies of men should act in a Christian manner, 
just as individuals. A nation has Christian prin- 
ciples to act upon, precisely as the members of. it 

18 
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have. And we look forward to a time when all 
bodies of men will recognize that fact ; a time when 
not only individuals, but nations—yes, and Town 
Councils and Limited Liability Companies—will 
act accordingly. Christianity will come to its own 
when— | 

Each man will find his own in all men’s good 

And all men work in noble brotherhood. 
But that state of affairs will come by agreement 
between the nations concerned. And agreement 
will come by each nation coming to terms with that 
which is nearest to it in sentiment. That is the 
golden secret of Church Union; and is, I believe, 
the golden secret of international peace. Where- 
fore, we welcome with great heartiness the move- 
ments taking place between us and the United 
States. That is the sane, competent and effective 
way to set to work. 

Meantime, while such agreement is being slowly 
reached, we find ourselves in a position in which a 
country needs to be able to defend itself. We are 
not the less peace men, because we recognize the 
unideal conditions in which we at present live. 
And it is not too much to ask that the youth of the 
country should be able to serve that country in this 
way, by their own voluntary service. To be a 
Territorial does not commit a man to anti-peace 
views, any more than paying rates and taxes for the 
upkeep of the Army and Navy. The only difference 
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is that in the one case he says, ‘here am I, send 
me,’ and in the other he says, ‘here am I, send 
somebody else’. Moreover, there can be no ques- 
tion that discipline and hardship will dq many of 
us a vast deal of good; particularly a number 
of gentlemen, prominent as spectators at athletic 
contests, who will make a vast deal of noise in be- 
seeching Divine protection for the King—but, for 
themselves, propose to do nothing more active than 
to drink his health. 

At the same time, we have to work and pray for 
a condition of things, in which this form of service 
will not be requisite. Peace is coming, please God. 
Christ is not so powerless, so futile, that those who 
confess Him must fashion themselves into armed 
camps, one against the other. As the families and 
the clans now dwell harmoniously, so one day 
will the nations. See to it that ye hasten that day 
of His coming ! 

But will then patriotic feeling die? By no means. 
Is school patriotism dead? Is University patriot- 
ism dead? Students of Edinburgh are prepared to 
maintain their own against all-comers, even although 
they do not wish to blow the men of Glasgow into 
small pieces. There are other regions of contest. 
No; we shall only strengthen this love of our land, 
when we emulate one another in the things of the 
mind and of righteousness. 

And what we have to do is to use that healthy 
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feeling of rivalry for the development of our own 
national genius. Now, we Britons have not the 
sympathy, insight, imagination of other nations; 
but we have one or two powers of our own. 

We have the power of rule. It is given us 
plenteously to exercise. And members of a Univer- 
sity are honouring their land in fitting themselves 
to take up the burden of Empire and of ruling 
justly and wisely in the interests of the governed. 
We have the power of fitting means to ends in 
Government. What an honour for Britain, in these 
days of social unrest, again to devise means for 
right governing. She solved the old problems. 
Where are the patriot hearts to solve the new ? 

We have, or had, a power of thought. We pro- 
duced once a Bacon and a Newton and a Darwin. 
Are we to hand that over to our German brothers ? 
Ah! there is a call on your patriotism here. 

We have areligion. It is not too much to say 
that this people saved the religious freedom of the 
world. Even yet Christianity is greatly entrusted 
to the Anglo-Saxon. Each man, as he goes to dis- 
tant lands, is determining whether Britain shall still 
be an instrument in God’s hands for the glory of His 
Son. As we go to that great task, we are indeed 
surrounded by a cloud of witnesses, who honoured 
their country because they honoured their God. 
May our fathers’ God help us here to keep untar- 
nished the fame they have bequeathed. 


(15) INJURY AND PARDON 


‘‘And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors.”— 
Martuew vi. 12. 
“Tf thy brother trespass against thee, rebuke him.’’—Luxsz 
XVII. 3. 


‘ForcivE us our debts. Yes, debts is a good 
word ; the right word in the right place. It helps 
to place usin our true relation to God. It suggests 
that all sins may be resolved into a failure to fulfil 
our due undertakings towards Him. Forgive us 
our unfulfilled duties! Forgive us our unpaid bills 
in goodness! It is a better word than trespasses ; 
for trespasses suggests only the definite acts against 
the right with which conscience charges us. Debts 
suggests all our dropping below the true ideal. 
‘Forgive us in so far as we have not done all we 
should towards Thee.’ That is a comprehensive 
prayer for pardon. 

But then, ‘forgive us our debts, as we forgive 
our debtors’. What a striking addition to our 
prayer that is! ‘Forgive us in so far as we have 
not done all we should towards Thee, in the same 


way as we forgive them who have not done all they 
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should towards us.’ Not ‘in the same propor- 
tion, but ‘in the same spirit’. And, indeed, 
behind this prayer there lies the psychological fact, 
that, save we forgive, we cannot realize our debt to 
God, nor realize, therefore, what His forgiveness 
means. Go to God with hate in your heart, or 
enmity, and you cannot know His pardon. Re- 
member that if you nurse an injury wrongly, your 
prayer for pardon is dead the moment it is breathed. - 
He taught us to pray, ‘forgive us our debts, as we 
forgive our debtors’. It is Christ’s own phraseo- 
logy. It contains His understanding of the con- 
ditions of forgiveness. We need not be surprised, 
then, to find Him coming back, again and again, in 
His teaching, to emphasize the need of a forgiving 
spirit and the misery of an unforgiving one. For- 
give, forgive, forgive. That was His cry. Endlessly 
forgive. Of course, it is true that He put His 
teaching into concrete form. ‘Forgive unto seventy 
times seven, He said; ‘and seven times a day’. 
But thereby He was trying to teach a spirit. The 
man who forgave seven times a day and refused the 
eighth, or forgave 490 injuries and nurtured hatred 
for the 491st, had never forgivenat all. It was the 
attitude of forgiveness, as a permanent attitude of 
spirit, that He wanted us to have ; so that we can 
come to God in all our desperate need of pardon, 
and ask for it, and be content with it, as we forgive 
our debtors. Christ’s teaching was very strong. 
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I. Well, let us come down to facts, as we have 
to face them. This forgiving duty of a Christian 
is extremely hard ; and even, sometimes, does not 
seem reasonable. At any rate, it is very hard. 
When the disciples heard of it they said, ‘ Lord, 
increase our faith’. And I do not wonder. So 
severe a duty needs faith from anyone. 

That it is hard, take the evidence of any com- 
munity of persons. Take churches, acquaintance 
circles, families ; and see the separations, distrusts, 
developing dislikes, behind-back severity of criti- 
cisms, arising out of alleged, or imagined, at any 
rate believed, injuries and slights of a thoughtless 
moment of long ago. 

The fact is that there is that in the natural man 
that wants its own back. There is a certain rest- 
lessness of spirit, until a man that thinks himself 
injured can cry quits, and perhaps a little more 
than quits, with his injurers. It is a kind of spirit, 
which, directed into proper channels, is not without 
its uses in a world that has need of men of war. 
At the same time, it is a spirit, which, residing as 
it does in all of us, makes it exceedingly difficult 
for us to do anything like turning the other cheek. 
We feel that there is a certain duty to ourselves 
and to our honour not to be put upon. At the 
best, we feel that it is irksome not to be permitted 
to get level. 

So it is that injuries and slightings produce their 
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crop of resentments and of estrangements unto 
this day. Sometimes the original cause is so 
ludicrously inadequate to the result in anger. 
I should be very much astonished if there are many 
here to-night, who have ever been really injured. 
Some, I dare say, have; others think they have. 
But when they come to examine the situation, how 
very slight it all is. A tactless phrase, an 
accidentally averted head, a foolish jest, a momen- 
tary neglect, a too-pointed criticism are what we call 
our ‘injuries’. On these we base our antagonisms. 
Really, it is very ludicrous. Ludicrous, when we 
think of the light they throw on our own self-love 
and self-esteem, when we can make so much fuss 
about so little; ludicrous, when we contrast them 
with real injuries, that are done by cruel men in 
this world of ours. 

For real hurts—cruel, calculating, stabbing hurts 
—are not unknown amongst us. Some there are 
that stand out clear for men to see; as when one 
gains a heart in its confidence for the amusement 
of a summer’s day and then flings it aside to break 
in lonely bitterness, when the pastime is ended. 
Or when one takes innocence and makes it the 
slave and instrument of lust; or gains friendship, 
and then, with studied sneer, slays a reputation 
from behind. Some there are not so vivid, but as 
real ; as whena man picks his brother’s brains and 
grows fat thereon, while he struggles on, as best 
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he can to the end of the day, alleged a failure. 
These are things that hurt a man and bring some- 
thing of redness before his eyes, and make his teeth 
click, and give him a great wish for a solitary place 
and his injurer and himself there alone. There is 
not one of us here with any blood in him, that 
would not feel like that. And yet, Christ says, 
unto seventy times seven. ‘Lord, increase our 
faith.’ 

IJ. These, then, are the facts. In face of them, 
what are we to do? 

In the first place, I think that we shall be 
entering into the spirit of Christ’s teaching, if, in 
‘respect of the lesser injuries, we simply get rid of 
them altogether. I believe that business men 
occasionally write off some of their debts as hope- . 
lessly bad. Cannot we Christian people get into 
the way of writing off some of the injury-debts, 
which we nurse so tenderly and are so careful to 
keep in our ledgers, as hopelessly silly and un- 
notice-worthy debts ? 

For, after all, what do they amount to, these 
injuries of ours? They nearly always arise from 
what some one has said, or is alleged to have said, 
or is understood to have intended to say. Suppose 
they did say it, and suppose it hurt at the moment ; 
cannot we at least get into the ‘let-them-say’ 
sort of attitude? It is cleaner-blooded and 
healthier-minded not to magnify trifles. And, 
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moreover, in this matter of slights, there is a great 
margin of error. We have to allow for hearsay 
evidence, the personal equation, ambiguity of 
speech, and our own self-esteem, which, very likely, 
is more than it ought to be. If only we examine 
these injuries of ours, we shall find that they whittle 
and whittle down to nearly nothing. And that 
nothing is not worth troubling about. It is cer- 
tainly true that, in a Christian community especially, 
injuries and slights should never be given; but it 
is almost as true that they should never be re- 
ceived. It is incumbent upon us to seek the 
Spirit of Him who was full of grace. Listen! 
“He is despised and rejected of men; He was 
despised and we esteemed Him not; He was 
wounded for our transgressions ; He was bruised 
for our iniquities ; He was oppressed, and He was 
afflicted, yet He opened not His mouth.” Ah! 
how poor, how mean, how silly our little vanities 
and bickerings appear in the light of Jesus Christ. 

But there are the graver hurts. They stand in a 
different order. Towards them Christ would have 
us act differently. And His instructions are con- 
tained in this prayer and in the sentence, ‘if thy 
brother offend thee, rebuke him’. 

1. First, that is, let the truth be manifest between 
you both. Jesus was a very great lover of reality ; 
and He would have us carry reality into our re- 
lations one with another. After all, it is best, on 
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the whole, to know where you are. It is always 
well to get away from make-believe. An effort to 
reach reality early may easily prevent an estrange- 
ment from becoming serious. I know quite well 
that it may do damage. Nevertheless, that is often 
worth risking. At any rate, it is better than doing 
nothing. At least, thereby a man delivers his own 
soul, and stands no more in a relation of pretence 
to his brother. Likewise, he has taken action that 
is strong. It requires courage, if thy brother offend 
thee, to rebuke him. There are those who say 
that Christianity involves an attitude, which invites 
others to come and hit us. I see nothing of that 
sort in this text. Rebuke him; point out to him 
the facts of the case, that until there is grief shown 
and apology made, the hand of friendship cannot 
be offered. That is the kind of strong, virile action 
to which Christ invites us. 

2. Seek God’s help, to slay resentment as against 
the injurer himself. When we receive injuries, 
two emotions arise, woundedness and resentment. 
The former is unavoidable ; as is pain when we 
burn our fingers. But the latter has to be slain. 
I have often wondered if Christ’s teaching here is 
psychologically possible. Can we rebuke and at 
the same time slay resentment ? Certainly we can, 
as far as act is concerned. Remember, ‘ vengeance 
is mine, I will repay’. But can we really obey, 
as far as the mind-state is concerned? Well, 
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Christ knew we could, and I think gave us a hint 
of the kind of attitude He wanted, when He said, 
‘pray for them that despitefully use you’. De- 
velop that attitude which will enable you, in the 
great reality and solemnity of prayer, to ask God to 
give good to them that injure. You see how high 
Jesus pitches His teaching. 

3. The moment the injurer repents, forgive him. 
Forgive him then, freely. Forgive and blot out 
and forget as faras we can. Show that we have 
the Spirit of Christ, by acting forgivingly, at any 
rate, the moment that true sorrow is shown. This 
much is quite clear. We can make no mistakes 
here. Jesus is explicit. ‘ Yea, unto seventy times 
seven.’ 

It may be, God knoweth, that there is one 
amongst us, who recognizes the teaching of Christ 
and yet steels himself in his anger. ‘No,’ he says, 
‘I will never give him my hand. He has wounded 
me, wantonly, cruelly. My anger is just ; and my 
will is strong. I will not forgive.’ 

Well, it is a possible attitude. But let me put 
one point. The time will come when you and I 
and he will have to face Jesus Christ. And then, 
let me tell you, we shall know what the need of 
forgiveness means. He! and lo His face is scarred ! 
And there are the woundings we have dealt Him. 
All the long tale of it will come back. Imaginings, 
insincerities, undutifulnesses, all the long record of 
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our heart-life will come back. This will be our 
prayer—and there will be an accent in it that has 
not been in it to-night—‘ forgive us our debts’. 
Now, I put it to you, how will you go to God and 
ask forgiveness for all the hurt you have done Him, 
when you have steeled your heart against your 
friend for this one wrong? You would be your 
own accuser, and your own condemner. Let us 
forgive as we would be forgiven. 


(16) CONCERNING GOSSIP 


“Thou shalt not go up and down as a talebearer among thy 
people.” —Leviricus xix. 16. 


WE are informed that the proper study of man- 
kind is man ; and in practice we somewhat readily 
assent to the proposition—in part. In part, I say, 
because I do not know that ‘study’ is the right 
word to describe our attitude. ‘Study’ sounds 
too like hard work. We might more rightly assent 
to a proposition that set forth that the most inter- 
esting thing to men are other men. Their affairs, 
prospects, habits, characteristics, and failings—par- 
ticularly their failings—these things are of para- 
mount interest to the rest of us. 

I think that we are not going beyond the facts, 
when we say that this is pre-eminently a time of 
tittle-tattle. We, the people of to-day, are a gossip- 
ing set. We are interested more in men than in 
affairs ; in persons rather than in problems. Take, 
for instance, the Parliamentary reports of these 
days. In our Legislature, men are alleged to use 


arguments in support of positions that they take up. 
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These arguments are set forth for our consideration, 
but in an increasingly meagre manner. Instead, we 
are told at length how this one’s voice lasted, and 
how that one’s eye flashed. We are given interest- 
ing details about the methods and the personalities 
of those involved in debate ; while we are, to an 
increasing degree, left to infer their ideas from 
nothing. And why? Because we like it. The 
‘chatty’ article is there because it pays. 

It would be very interesting to get a record of the 
private conversations for one evening in this city of 
Edinburgh. What percentage of the talk on any 
evening between 8 and 11 would be upon our neigh- 
bours? And what percentage would be on large 
ideas? The thought of it suggests a picture to which 
some skilful satirist might turn his attention. A 
city, divided into groups, each group busy retailing 
information, for the most part false and erring not 
on the side of mercy, about the other groups. There 
ought to be a good deal of tingling of ears. 

And, while it is true, I do not know that it is alto- 
gether to be regretted. Weare interesting to each 
other. If we were shut out from each other’s range 
of conversation, our conversation would be dull. 
Not one of us likes the pretentious person, who 
always speaks like a book. We have no use fora 
man, who is so immersed in ‘ themes’ that he has 
no interest in his fellows. And a man that has in- 
terest in his fellows will speak about them. Sowe 
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may as well accept conversation about each other 
as a permanent human institution. 

But that is not to say that this is not a region in 
which a Christian man must not walk warily, taking 
heed unto his steps. For there are certain dangers 
and excesses to which this human interest leads 
Us 

1. There is the production of that type of poor 
creature, whose sole interest in life has come to be 
gossip, and who achieves a most marvellous pro- 
ficiency inthesame. He attains to a kind of omni- 
science concerning his neighbours. Their income, 
their family disputes, their wardrobe, the events of 
their kitchen—all these things he knows. Indeed, 
he knows so much, that he knows ‘for a fact’ a 
great many things that never were, nor will be, fact. 
And he becomes to society a general nuisance, and 
for himself a being, whose mind, if he had one, turns 
into a kind of ‘coup’ for every idle chattering 
blown on the wind. 

2. Further, there develops a tendency to be 
specially interested in, and, finally, solely to dis- 
cuss, those things which are to the discredit of 
our neighbours. Which of these two sentences 
brings the heads closest together round a tea- 
table, ‘X. did a very noble thing yesterday,’ or, 
‘IT saw X. yesterday morning, and really he 
should take the pledge?’ The fact is, that there is 
an almost universal tendency to repeat and empha- 
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size the base. It is shown in the very word that 
occurs in our text. ‘Tale-bearers’—what is the 
matter with that word? ‘The bearer of a tale.’ 
Well, tales are of all sorts. Andsome of them are 
of the best sorts. If you come to that, it is truth 
embodied in a tale that has caused this Church to 
bereared. The proudest duty, the sole duty in fact, 
of Apostles and prophets and holy men of days gone 
by, was just to bear that tale of love and sorrow, 
believing that in the unadorned repeating of it lay 
the chiefest means of bringing balm to wounded 
hearts and strength to infirm spirits. There ought 
not to be anything wrong with the word ‘ tale- 
bearer’. But then, there is. A tale-bearer is a 
man who tells tales to the disadvantage of some one 
else. It is a queer thing—take it as evidence for 
the corruption of man’s heart—that there is no word 
for a bearer of good tales in our language. If we 
want a word, we have to coinit. The word we have 
is debased, because our instincts are debased. And, 
such being the case, Christian men will be at watch 
in this matter. 

It is our manifest duty to be at watch, if for no 
other reason than that it is uncommonly difficult to 
tell a tale correctly. Take the case of reporting 
what another man says. There are the difficulties 
of remembering the exact words, and of remember- 
ing the gestures, the looks, the intonations and con- 


texts which qualify the words. The mere reporting 
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of accurate words yery frequently gives an inaccu- 
rate impression in a world in which ‘language is 
given us to conceal our thoughts’. Or take the case 
of statements made about another man’s deeds. 
We see a man do a certain thing, and gather from 
that the kind of man that he is. In all probability 
we neglect entirely extenuating circumstances. I 
remember a man of whom it was said that he was 
not doing his duty. It was said frequently and it 
was said nastily. It was indeed true that he had 
left undone some things that he ought to have done ; 
but he finally gave not a bad answer to his critics. 
He quietly died. For long an incurable malady had 
been upon him and he had been too proud to com- 
plain. There were some ashamed men by his grave- 
side. Yes, it is difficult to tella tale. To make 
due allowance for the context, to guard against ex- 
aggeration and against wrong inference, requires 
high qualities of mind. Much of our most interest- 
ing gossip is a pure matter of inference from appear- 
ance, from attendant circumstances, from ambiguous 
words. ‘There isa very good example of how a story 
got about through wrong inference, in the last 
chapter of St. John’s Gospel. Some people were 
saying that John was never going to die. If some 
accounts of him be true, he died definitely enough, 
crucified upside-down. But some people believed 
that he would not die. ‘Then went this saying 
abroad . .. that that disciple should not die’ 
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You remember how that came about. Peter had 
asked Jesus ‘ what shall this man do?’ referring to 
John. Jesus said, ‘if I will that he tarry till I 
come, what is that to thee?’ From that reply the 
inference of his escape from death was made. 

At any rate, we can say that the mental attitude, 
which delights in tale-bearing, is not the mental 
attitude of an educated man. For over-interest in 
personal detail indicates poverty of mind. Still 
more, it indicates an unscientific habit of mind; 
the habit that accepts conclusions without due 
evidence. A story to the disadvantage of another 
man nearly always begins ‘they say’. Who are 
these ‘they’ that say? Why am I to believe a 
story on the authority of this impalpable, intangible, 
disembodied ‘they’? We ought to want proof, 
and to have proof, before we receive, or say, that 
which is to another’s hurt. Unsupported reporting 
is a mean trick. No doubt good people are given 
to it, but they would be better if they avoided it. 

Thus, we find ourselves in a difficult position. 
Unquestionably, we shall goon talking about each 
other. It would indeed be a pity if, within due 
limits, we ceased doing so, for without doubt our 
friends and acquaintances and their comings and 
goings and general behaviour are interesting 
things. But there are dangers in the way. Where 
is the media via ? 

Well, the next verse of our text gives the right 
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spirit. ‘Thou shalt not hate thy brother in thy 
heart.’ The New Testament puts the same precept 
in a better way: ‘thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself’. The fact is that human beings can be 
regarded sympathetically or unsympathetically, and 
it is a Christian duty to cultivate the former point 
of view. It is quite possible to develop the habit 
of mind that looks gently on human frailty and 
makes the best of human goodness. After all, any 
human being is a great being. There is a spark of 
God in him. He is dear to the Father. And if 
there is any despising and scorning and lifting up 
of the eye-brows to be done, we, with our stained 
hearts and with all the poverty of our spirits set in 
the light of God’s countenance, are not the people 
to do it. Where should we have been to-day if 
Jesus had made the worst, and not the best, of you 
and me? Let us try to look at other folk through 
the eyes of Christ ; and, behold, the law of kindness 
will be upon our tongue. 


(17) OSTENTATION 


“ Tet us not be desirous of vain glory.”—Ganatians v. 26. 


Amonest much that is dismal in our social condition, 
it is at least comforting to know, that “ the condi- 
tion of the people of great Britain as a whole has 
greatly improved during the past century, and that 
the poorer classes have fully shared in the general 
advance ”. . 
Certainly, above the line of living-wage strugglers, 
there has been a great increase in the standard of 
living. Food is more varied, furniture is more 
comfortable, opportunities for travelling are very 
greatly extended, and luxuries are more widely 
diffused. And that, on the whole, is a good thing. 
At the same time, with a growing appreciation of 
the pleasantness of luxury, there is a growing tend- 
ency to live upon the verge of income. ‘Give us 
the luxuries of life, and those who desire them can 
have the necessaries’ is the cry of us all. Unfor- 
tunately, the necessaries are necessary, so that the 
practical outcome is that we demand them both, 
with results that are frequently financially distress- 


ing. 
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Moreover, we can mark in our time, not only a 
desire for the pleasures of wealth, but for the 
pleasure of having a reputation for wealth. Many 
family budgets are so arranged as not only to secure 
luxuries, but to impress our friends with our power 
to secure luxuries. Once that temper displays 
itself in society, it is clear that the legitimate ex- 
penditure of one class will urge the class just below 
it to illegitimate expenditure. Each class desires 
to impress society with a financial position greater 
than it possesses. The possibility of luxury 
develops the spirit of ostentation ; and the ostenta- 
tion of the very rich becomes the financial disaster 
of the less well off. 

Now, there are those who are admittedly wildly 
ostentatious. I do not know that the class is a 
large one. But when we hear of persons who dress 
poodles at an expense that would keep a working- 
class family for a year ; who have motor rugs hung 
with sables, and have their very recently acquired 
family crests embossed in gold on everything, from 
their carriage doors to their baby’s rattles, and 
expend the whole ingenuity of their intellect in 
developing freak dinners, we need not be surprised 
to find others of quite a different financial position 
trying to ape them in less lurid, but equally idiotic, 
ways. Not long ago, it was recorded in the public 
press that a clerk, who had gone bankrupt, had an 
annual income of £170, and had recently bought a 
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car for £400. No doubt he expected to gain some 
pleasure from the use of his car ; but I shrewdly sus- 
pect that he obtained even more from the impres- 
sion that he made, for a while, upon his neighbours. 

We shall agree that all this ostentation is a 
danger symptom. At the best it is so vulgar. If 
the spirit of it be increasing, it is a sure sign that 
gentlehood is decreasing amongst our people. But 
still more serious are the religious indications in 
this way. That which a man strives for is his 
highest good. And that which is his highest good 
is his God, or the character of hisGod. Ifa man’s 
life be directed to obtaining one thing, then that 
thing is the object of his worship, or the supreme 
quality of the object of his worship. 

For instance, a man is struck with the loveliness 
of Jesus Christ. For love of His loveliness he 
proceeds to reason with the ungracious, to battle 
with the untrue, and he stands forward in society, 
according as he has opportunity, as a deliverer. 
Then that man is worshipping Christ as his God, 
and only then. Another spends all his days in 
adding coin to coin, and in so flaunting about that 
he may have a reputation for possessions. Then, 
to whatever Church he may give his nominal attach- 
ment, his real God is the almighty dollar. And 
the nation which has dethroned Christ, and, in this 
literal sense, has put the golden calf in His place, is 
a nation that is sick unto death. 
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Much would be done, by way of cure, if we could 
only kill the desire for pre-eminence in non-essen- 
tials. Christian people have a clear duty in attempt- 
ing to create a healthy public opinion upon these 
matters. In the first place, we have strictly to avoid 
ostentation ourselves. We can avoid it in speech, 
in manner, in dress. It is really pitiful sometimes 
to see men, who are just keeping themselves and no 
more, mimicking the habits of the very rich; just as 
it is pitiful to see girls, who are with difficulty 
securing a living wage, attiring themselves like 
peeresses in their own right. The Christian Church 
has a good deal to do to impress upon public 
opinion the fact that those who live within, and 
according to, their means are much nearer the idea 
of gentlemanhood, than those who attempt to mimic 
the externals of it. 

Moreover, we can practically emphasize the moral 
worth of man as man. ‘There is a good deal of 
cant taught in these days about ‘the right set’ 
and ‘proper people’. As a rule, the right set 
turns out to be composed solely of the very wealthy. 
It is partly because the key to much pleasant 
society is a golden one, that so many people sham 
the possession of wealth. What we can do, in 
opposition to these false standards, is to prove 
practically that we believe that the best man is one 
who knows society not horizontally, but vertically. 
Many people seem to think that a gentleman is a 
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man who is at his ease only amongst people of his 
own social status. Asa matter of fact, a gentle- 
man is one who is at his ease at any point in the 
social scale ; and a Christian gentleman is, one who 
can, I would even dare to say, make friendships at 
any point in the social scale. He is certainly not 
unfit for the companionships of the drawing-room ; 
but no more is he unfit for the companionships of 
the very poor. A man who is afraid to be seen in 
the street with a fellow-being who earns his living 
by the sweat of his brow, is a man whose social 
education is incomplete, and whose manners stand 
in need of improvement. 

Still further, we need to make sure of our 
measure of importances. Some of the things for 
which men strive are so pitifully unworthy of their 
efforts. The successes that men call success turn 
so quickly to ashes in the mouth. At the best 
they are so passing. It is recorded of a Roman 
General that, in the midst of his triumph, a frown 
was seen upon his brow. A friend asked him why 
he seemed discontented in the day of his glory. 
‘Ah!’ exclaimed the soldier, ‘it lacks continuance.’ 
Truly, ‘their triumphs and their glories and the 
rest’ lack continuance. After all, it is only the 
eternal that matters. And love is the one eternal 
thing. Let usliveas if we had gained that wisdom, 
which regards as important the things that are 
important. Surely, if it can be said of a man that 
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God has set eternity in his heart, he will be de- 
livered from temptation to the mean sin of ostenta- 
tiousness. 

In all this matter, what an example we get from 
Jesus Christ. Think how humble was His lot; 
and remember, especially, who were His friends. 
I suppose that no really ‘proper’ person in Jeru- 
salem would have been seen in the same street 
with St. John, if he could have helped it. But St. 
John was the disciple whom Jesus loved. The 
mere remembrance of Jesus teaches us how far to 
seek is much of our social outlook of to-day. What 
do you think would happen to Jesus of Nazareth, 
if He presented Himself to some social circles in 
Britain now? Would He be crucified 2? Oh, dear 
me,no! It would be far too harrowing. Besides, 
the thing is not done. The truth is that He would 
simply be cut. There is something far wrong with 
a man, who is too proud to know the Son of Man. 
May God help every member of the Christian 
Church to clear our social atmosphere of the poison 
of false pride. 


(18) THE FRIENDLESS 


*« Woe to him that is alone when he falleth; for he hath not an- 
other to help him up.”—EHconzstastss tv. 10. 


I TAKE it that we all have heart enough to have 
compassion upon the solitary. But I am fairly 
sure that none of us, who has not been through it 
for himself, can imagine at all emotively what 
solitude means. The preacher calls for pity upon 
him that is alone when he falleth. He is thinking 
of suffermg. But we may permit ourselves to think 
of moral catastrophe. I suppose that there are 
some, who, though they dwell alone, do not fall. 
All that one can say is that they must be fine 
characters. Real loneliness, if not an excuse, is 
certainly an extenuating circumstance in moral 
falling. 

We read and speak of life’s wreckage. We 
mention, sometimes with a touch of smug self-satis- 
faction, the vices that society recognizes as vices, 
drunkenness and immorality and the rest. We put 
people into pigeon-holes, as outcasts, debauchees 


and the like; and, as we do it, there is an implicit 
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self-appreciation. I wonder if we ever realize that, 
but for our troops of friends, there we are describ- 
ing, very possibly, ourselves? Do we recognize 
the fact, that, many a time, it is not viciousness of 
disposition or outstanding weakness of will—cer- 
tainly not deliberate choice of evil—that sends men 
on a downward path, but just sheer, dreary loneli- 
ness? Yes! and a loneliness that is only accentu- 
ated by nominal membership in a great city 
community. In the country-places, with the 
mountains and the sea and within him his heart to 
bear witness, a man may be alone rather than 
lonely. It is in the city, though round us crowds 
may be moving, that solitariness has its dwelling. 
As a man walks down a street, each lighted window 
speaks to him of companionship. Let him ring one 
of the bells and claim companionship! He laughs 
to think of the blank stares that would greet his 
intrusion. Companionship for them; and, all the 
more for that, loneliness for him. As he reflects 
bitterly, a group of friends pass him. They laugh 
together, intent the one on the other. But for him 
they have no more heed than for an inhabitant of 
another planet. What wonder, if such a man, 
when night after night he returns to the solitude of 
his lodgings, reflects that companionship of a sort 
can be bought, or a temporary oblivion imbibed ? 

I have been told by some who ought to know, 
that, of the members of the University who go 
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wrong, a considerable proportion consists of those 
who have no houses open to them in Edinburgh, 
and in vacation time are thrown chiefly on their 
own company. AndIdonot wonder. Personally, 
solitude of that kind would drive me near crazy. 
I suppose we all think, or at least hope, that we 
could endure life’s natural shocks, or most of them. 
If poverty comes—a man’s life consists not in the 
abundance of the things that he possesseth. If 
failure comes—our work, in its eternal results, is 
judged by a juster and a truer judge than this 
world. If ill-health comes—we hope at least that, 
though we walk in the valley of the shadow, His 
rod and staff would comfort us. But friendless- 
ness! May God in His mercy spare us that! 

And if it bea bad state of affairs at any time, 
how much worse is it when trouble draws near. 
There are hundreds in Edinburgh in such case to- 
night, who are in distress and know that there is 
not a single living creature in this city whom they 
can appeal toasa friend. One of the most pathetic 
verses in the Psalms is that cry of the friendless, 
‘T looked to some to have pity on me ; and there was 
noman’. That has been used, when set to wondrous 
music, of the Lord Christ Himself. Therein, He is 
but typical of a great army of men and women, who 
would find a rich feast in the very crumbs that fall 
from the lavish table of the World’s Love. 

Now, it ought to be the part of the Christian 
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Church to supply something of this lack. Cer- 
tainly, in the first place, in regard to its own 
members. The Christian Church is a Christian 
family. So we are taught in the Lord’s Supper. 
We must devise means of making that a more 
practical ideal. I know that there are difficulties, 
but we might open our houses more. Many con- 
gregations, I believe, do try to meet this problem. 
The ideal will be reached when, if a man or woman 
shall come and say that he or she is friendless, 
ministers will be able, in reply, to hand over their 
Communion Rolls, with the suggestion that these 
contain the names of, say, 900 odd friends for a 
start. There, at any rate, in one clear way, we 
shall be bearing one another’s burdens and thus 
fulfilling the law of Christ. 

Moreover, we shall be fulfilling the intention of 
man’s Creator. The Almighty does not intend us 
to be alone; for He setteth the solitary in families. 
Which reminds us of a most important duty ; keep 
strong and true the family bond. Endure, yield, 
be charitable up to the last limit of principle rather 
than break it. Fora man is never entirely solitary, 
if he knows that somewhere hearts beat whereon 
his name is written; that there are some from the 
old home who are remembering. 

But, when all is said and done, a certain loneli- 
ness is the portion of us all. There is a quality of 
loneliness in life’s trials, and there is certainly a 
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loneliness in our sins, from which we cannot escape. 
And it is there that we need to be reminded of the 
fact of Christ in God. 

Now, for us to go to the solitary whom we could 
help and tell them that God loves them, and then 
leave them to that reflection, is manifest insincerity. 
But it is not dealing with a vain thing for us to 
remind ourselves of the fact of the nearness of God, 
in relation to trouble that must be borne alone. 

First, remember that the Lord Christ knows that 
inner solitariness of your heart through and through. 
It was His chief trial. He trod the wine-press 
alone. ‘There was no man—none to hear and none 
to answer. The burden and the shadow fell on 
Him; and the rest knew not that there was a 
burden or a shadow. If we bear the unspoken 
trial bravely, we are in His steps; and He is not 
far from them that follow Him. 

And, second, if your loneliness be the loneliness 
of sim—and sin is always at the core lonely ; Judas 
went out and it was night—then remember God 
knows all about it, more than you do, and sta cares. 
Yes, cares as Christ did; and that is, by the 
measurement of a Cross. If only that fact can bite 
into us, not only our solitariness, but our slavery, 
will die; and for our days here, in place of solitary 
guilt, there will be peace with God and the prospect 
of the satisfying of the heart’s dearest desires, in 
the presence of the Father. 


(19) JUDGMENT 


“So then every one of us shall give account of himself to God.” 
—Romans xiv. 12. 


THERE is always a danger, when a man or a Church 
passes from simple statements of faith to more com- 
plex ones, that the livingness of the thought behind 
both statements shall be lost. There are few doc- 
trines in which that is more clearly illustrated, than 
the doctrines of personal responsibility and judgment. 
To the child-mind, the former is perfectly simple. 
He is concerned not with ‘states of consciousness ’ 
nor ‘apperceptive masses,’ but with acts. And for 
his acts he is responsible. If, for doing a definitely 
wrong thing, he is definitely punished, there is no 
sense of injustice in hismind. He, the doer, is the 
punished ; and that is simple justice. To a Church 
of simple mind, the doctrine of a judgment is 
equally clear. The thought of it is precise, concrete, 
pictorial. A Judge sits upon His Throne, to open 
the great Assize. One by one His prisoners are led 
to the bar of Eternal Justice. These, being evil, 


are condemned. These, being righteous, are re- 
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warded. And the decisions, being decisions of 
Perfect Wisdom, hold good. The Fiats of the 
Judge shall not be changed. 

These are two tremendous doctrines, which, in 
their simple forms, have taken profound hold of 
the religious mind. I am responsible for my life. 
I am moving rapidly onwards to a great moment of 
account-giving for that stewardship, on which my 
eternal destiny hangs. These have bit deep in men’s 
consciousness ; and even yet hold a more powerful 
sway than at times we think over men’s minds. 

But we do not phrase them precisely as we did. 
We see that qualifications of a very grave kind need 
to be introduced into the doctrine of responsibility ; 
and we realize that the great matter of judgment 
to come is presented to us in Scripture in language 
of a ‘littleness to suit man’s faculty’. We realize 
that judgment is taking place continually, as our 
characters turn either to evil or to God. 

The danger is that the great, underlying thoughts 
shall be weakened, with disastrous results to 
morality. These two thoughts are: We are re- 
sponsible. How much or how little is of no con- 
cern. The point is that we are responsible. We 
are responsible to God. Whether the setting of the 
rendering of our accounts shall be that of a law 
court or no is of no account. The point is that we 
are responsible to the living God, who knows, and 


sees, and understands, and judges. 
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I. Let us be clear that these two positions are 
maintained by us, and that, whatever phrasing we 
give them, they do not lose their force. In the first 
place, we are responsible for our lives. In - this 
matter we have to allow for the influence of heredity 
and for the influence of environment. I suppose it 
is true that tendencies are transmitted. At any rate, 
it is clear that our physical structure has something 
to say to our moral health. In both directions, we 
can say that ‘so-and-so was born good’ and ‘so- 
and-so was born—with goodness difficult’. You 
observe how this tends to alter our position from 
that of the child. He does something wrong. He 
says, ‘Z did it’s One who has heard the word 
heredity says, ‘yes, my hands did it. But the 
motive force was my grandfather, who exceeded in 
that direction.’ Or, if the offence be very much of 
the earth, earthy, he may say, ‘you must go far 
back to lay the blame. Some original ancestor, 
“probably arboreal,” is the sinner here.’ Or, with 
more truth, he may say, ‘blame that one who 
poisoned my child-mind ; blame the stews in which 
I was dragged up; blame the grey-haired scamps 
who sneered at goodness before me, when I was a 
lad; blame these, but account me guiltless’. 

Manifestly, there is truth in all this. Many 
a time we must agree with Christina Rossetti, 
when to a judgment affixing blame, she puts a 
caveat :— 
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Clearly his own fault. Yot I think 
My fault in part, who did not pray 
But lagged and would not lead the way, 


God help us both to mend and pray. 


But there are two ways of approaching the matter 
from the point of view of the individual in question. 
We can say that we are not free, but are a part of 
all the scoundrels we have met. Wherefore, then, 
should we struggle? Weare not to blame. Thus 
we may let the fact of our being bound in the 
bundle of life be an excuse for doing nice things 
that are wrong. On the other hand, we may say 
we are curiously hampered by a long dead past ; 
yet we are so far free. Our consciousness, our 
reason, the universal consciousness, which awards 
praise and blame to individuals for their action, tell 
us that we are free. We will therefore concentrate 
our minds on our freedom and not on our bonds. 
We will err on the side of exaggerating our respon- 
sibility rather than of minimizing it. We will strive 
to fulfil rightly such responsibility for ourselves as 
God has given us. It is our business to see that 
we take this latter point of view. In addition, we 
should keep two other considerations in our minds. 

1. This doctrine of the effect which we have on 
one another is to be regarded as an impetus to 
action, rather than a reason for handing over the 
reins to our appetites. Why? Because we, accord- 
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ing to that teaching, are affecting the moral possi- 
bilities of those that come after us. That is, our 
responsibility is not for ourselves alone, but for 
others, for the unborn, maybe. Therefore, at any 
cost, we will stand up and live. 

2. The statement of our bonds may be over- 
done. Let it be granted that we are nervous, 
naturally indolent, and love excitement. Must we 
therefore be irritable, do no work, and come home 
drunk at nights? Why, we have forgotten our 
will. We can struggle against these things. That 
is what we are for. Ah! but our will is feeble. 
Then we have forgotten God’s grace and His spirit. 
Remembering which, we shall not only watch and 
work and strive, but we shall also pray. Yes, I 
say remember these things. Realize your free- 
dom ; realize your responsibility at least to gain 
God’s aid. In this great sense, have a say in your 
own lives. If effortless we sink to baseness and to 
poverty of living, on our own heads be it, who, of 
ourselves, choose the worse and not the better. 

II. Briefly, in the second place, note that we are 
responsible to God. We must render an account 
to Him. This very awful matter of the rendering 
of a final account to the Most High is one on which 
we can have little to say, except that it is a fact. 
The Scriptures portray it to us pictorially indeed, 
but with a dignity and a greatness that must still 
the most frivolous of readers. The heavens and 
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the earth are gathered into silence, when He, com- 
panioned by dwellers in a purer air than this, calls 
to Him, from East and from West and from the 
sepulchres of the dead, trembling companies of the 
children of men, to be by His presence judged. It 
needs but His presence. Blackness shows black 
against the whiteness of God. It gives but the 
open statement of a present, unrealized fact. The 
heart that is evil is judged already. Yonder it 
wakes to know itself. 

But let two facts be noted. It is to God that 
we have to give account. Men are not measured 
by an absolute standard. It is not with the law 
that we are compared. The law would reject the 
weak, who had struggled up a little. God judges 
the world with equity. Let that be for comfort and 
for warning. It is the use made of endowment 
that will test you and me; not the absolute amount 
of service rendered. It is God—a Mind—with 
whom we have to do. 

Further, in other passages of Scripture, it is 
Christ who is stated to be the Judge. That is to 
say, it is immortal Love before whom man comes. 
Let that be for comfort also; and for warning still 
more. Let a man shut his eyes and anticipate, as 
he can, that scene. Jesus, the True, the Gracious, 
with eyes that scorch and burn,—before Him we 
come. Think of it gravely fora moment. There, 
in Him, is what human life may be and has been. 
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Here are we; and His contrast judges us. His 
Love judges us. Ah! the shame :— 

I plead Thyself with Thee, I plead 

Thee in our utter need; 


Lord God of mercy and of men 
Show mercy on us then. 


Meantime, claim simply His forgiveness—for it is 
given — and with Him leave the past. Then, 
‘under the Great Task-Master’s eye,’ stand up and 
live as men who have to die, and, what is more, 
have to live for ever. 


(20) THE CLAIM OF LOVE 
“Tove . . . believeth all things.” —1 CorInrHIANs x11. 7. 


I suppose that it is true that there are few men and 
women who are entirely trustworthy. Those who 
know the world, or have had large dealings with 
men, are constantly reminding us that it is not wise 
to give our confidence too unreservedly to anyone. 
It is said that Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, 
genial, kindly, almost affectionate as he was, at- 
tained the position which was his, partly owing to 
the fact that he never entirely trusted anybody. 
Spurgeon, in his often-quoted remark about Glad- 
stone, said, ‘we believe in no man’s infallibility, 
but it is restful to believe in one man’s integrity’ ; 
and by his emphasis on ‘one,’ and by his use of 
the adjective ‘restful,’ implied that the experience 
to which he referred was a rare one. Indeed, it 
will be strange if, to all of us, experiences have not 
come, which have led to a dismal despair concern- 
ing human nature, and a wonder if the only differ- 
ence between men does not consist in the degree 


in which they are whited sepulchres and in the 
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number of dead men’s bones and the amount of 
uncleanness, which the hearts of them contain. 

At the same time, I trust that all of us have ex- 
perience which resonantly gives the lie to the drear 
views of human nature which are thus involved. 
I mean the, experience of friendship or of love. 
For once a*man loves, he believes in him whom he 
loves. Love idealizes ; and love trusts; and, even 
when dark facts are known about the person loved, 
love hopes for a day in which the loved one will be 
all that is dreamed for him. You cannot love and 
at the same time think meanly and suspiciously of 
your friend. We may thank God for that sheer 
impossibility. 

We should always be sorry for censorious and 
suspicious people. For it must needs be that their 
conditions, or their experience, have been mournful. 
They may have been born with a querulously sus- 
pecting mind, members of a class which has almost 
aright to fling up to God the question, ‘why hast 
Thou formed men whose way is hedged in as is 
ours?’ Or they may have trusted and been 
bitterly disappointed; and in the haste of their 
disappointment have said, ‘all men are a lie’. 
Or they may themselves be liars, in that fearful 
sense of being a carefully-concocted, long-continued 
heart-sham, and judge all men by themselves. 
But, whatever of these may be their experience, it 
certainly can be said, that they do not know 
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human love and human friendship; for no noble 
friend can be suspicious and censorious long. 
Love, known strongly by a man, almost always 
affects his attitude taken to other men. It leads 
us to believe (as we ought to believe) that men are 
better than their deeds; or, at least, that even if 
in this and that particular they be untrustworthy, 
they are splendid in possibility. ‘Life will be 
sunshine to-morrow ’—that is what we believe 
about our friend, even at the very moment that he 
has proved himself a failure. Even in the face of 
disaster, Love, as a fact in the experience of all of 
us, believeth all things. 

And I believe that God wants us to take an 
attitude of that sort to men, and especially to those 
whom we call our friends. He educates us accord- 
ingly. For instance, he sends us the experience of 
bereavement. We lose our friends. And what 
happens? Why, their failings are forgotten and 
their goodnesses stand out solitary and clear in our 
memories. Immediately we see what they were 
to us at their best, and what they may be to us. 
We begin to believe all things about them. There- 
in God’s ministering has had its effect. Yes, Love 
believeth all things ; and Love is right. 

J. Let us try to carry the idea herein suggested 
into the highest of all spheres. And in this way. 
In the central doctrine of Christianity we have the 
supreme illustration of the fact that Love believeth 
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all things ; and there is, therefore, a supreme call 
upon our honour not to betray the trust of the 
Love of God. 

I desire to be perfectly clear theologically upon 
one point. The quivering heart of Christianity is 
found in the Cross of Christ. The glad tidings, 
which we have to proclaim, is the redemption of 
men through the Cross of Jesus Christ. The great 
and amazing fact, which we have to preach, is that 
God sent His Son Jesus—Himself in human form 
—to be born and to grow sinless, to be lonely 
and weary and tempted, to be betrayed, to be 
buffeted upon the cheek by an impious hand, to 
be purple-robed and thorn-crowned, to be in soli- 
tary agony in a garden and to die, that men, 
beholding Love in pain unto death, might be 
saved and be made like Jesus. That is the es- 
sential of Christianity. 

But we can see that that view has certain im- 
plications. As for instance :— 

(1) That men are worth the saving. God does 
not go all the length of a dead Christ, for a purpose 
which is not worth while. 

(2) That men can be saved. God is not, if we 
may use the word, a visionary. He does not do 
that which cannot have its effect. Therefore, in 
sending Jesus to save men, He teaches us that 
men may be made like Jesus. 

But, if men can be made like Jesus, surely there 
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is involved that men can be attracted by goodness 
when it is seen. That, again, implies that men, 
here and now, have a certain desire for goodness. 
Man, that is to say, aspires. And his aspirations 
may be realized, or the Divine project is doomed 
to failure from the beginning. But we know, from 
painful experience, the ineffectiveness of unaided 
aspiration. Wherefore, with the aspiring, there 
must reside a faculty of laying hold upon strength 
from without, which is the faculty of faith. With- 
out aspiration and without faith on our part, the 
Divine purpose for us in the Cross of Christ could 
not be realized. Thus, we may say that the fact 
of the Cross implies a belief in us as able to aspire 
and to trust. In this way as in others, the Cross 
restores our self-respect. It displays a Divine 
estimate of us as nobler than we dared to think, 
and as possessing possibilities grander than once 
we dared to dream. The Love that is God believes 
in us. 

II. But the chief importance of these implica- 
tions of our beliefs lies in the application of them. 
Our friends believe in us. That we know. But 
also God believes in us. That is involved in our 
Christian faith. Given these two facts, a mighty 
inspiration is granted to you and me, and with it a 
clear call to our honour. 

We all have friends, and they think a vast dea] 
of us. Wives, husbands, wives-to-be, husbands-to- 
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be, our ordinary friends, think the world of us. As 
we think of the pride of these wives and sisters 
and mothers and comrades, it seems almost comic. 
Youand me! Ah! It is far from comic. It is 
God’s ministering to make us live up to the good 
which they discern in us. 

But, more than that, there is the inspiration of 
the God-belief in us. It is very wonderful. You 
are sick of yourself. Well, I am not surprised. 
Lusts, thoughtlessness, selfishness, compromisings 
of principle surprise you. You have settled down 
into a kind of average morality. There is nothing 
very squalid in it; but all the glow of a lofty 
idealism is ‘dead. You think that the heights are 
never for you. You are settled in a kind of con- 
tented hopelessness. Sir, against all that half- 
hearted view of life, I set the death of Christ. He, 
the Son of Heaven, He, the most glorious, King 
of the Kingdoms, thought us worth dying for, to 
make cleanly pure and passionately good-loving 
like Himself! You say you are not worth it, 
That is not the point. He thought you were. You 
are despairing of soul for yourself. How can we 
despair? It is almost the last injury to Jesus. 

Why art thou despairing ? 

God shall forgive thee all but thy despair. 
Christ thought us good enough to die for. God 
grant us to recognize ourselves worth the death of 
Christ. 
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Let us also remember the call to honour that 
there is in this love-believing. Here stand these 
women, these children, and above all, this Lord. 
Are we to betray their trust? Are we to say, ‘in 
me, O Lord, hast Thou trusted, and Thou shalt be 
confounded’? The whole manhood of us rises 
against that possibility. Rather, we shall say, 
‘Thou believest in me enough to die for me; and 
I am man enough to fight against Thine enemies’. 

And when that is our true speech, He, who can 
never know defeat, makes it His business to see 
that we win. 
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(1) A CHRISTMAS MESSAGE 


“God hath chosen the weak things of the world to confound 
the things which are mighty.” —1 Corintuiays I, 27. 


CuristmAs Day reminds us of the greatest of all 
illustrations of this text. For, of all the world’s 
weak things, what is weaker than a new-born 
child? When Shakespeare strained his imagina- 
tion to find a picture of weakness, that he might 
throw into relief the effect of a tragedy in making 
the weak strong, it was here that he found it. 
‘ Pity, like a naked, new-born babe, striding the 
blast,’ he wrote. But the force of the Christmas 
suggestion of the power of the weak lies not simply 
in the fact that Jesus, the strong Lord, was once 
the most helpless of the helpless. It lies in. the 
fact that at the heart of the life-system, which the 
Child born in the manger founded, there ever re- 
mains a child. The Christian life-attitude is one 
long proof that God hath chosen the weak things 
of the world to confound the things that are 
mighty. Those to whom the words were first 


addressed had especial need of their comfort. If 
(321) 21 
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God was on the side of the little Christian Church, 
He was certainly on the side of the weak. By that 
is meant, that He had chosen persons, who, in the 
region of influence, were ineffective. Very few, if 
any, of the ruling, wealthy and eminent classes 
were included in the Christian company. It was 
composed of the inconsiderable of society. Arrayed 
against Christianity, either in active opposition or 
in the almost worse opposition of sheer indifference 
and contempt, were all those who held the reins of 
power. Wherefore, we may see how bold was the 
prophecy that the Apostle made. He might have 
said easily enough that God had chosen the weak 
things of the world for happiness and peace in a 
future life. What he did say was that God had 
chosen them to confound, here and now, the things 
that are mighty. When we consider the world 
that he lived in, we appreciate the valour of the 
prophecy. He must have believed immensely in 
the power of Jesus. He must have known in whom 
he believed. And, as we look abroad this Christ- 
mas Sunday, we may see that he has not been con- 
founded. 

It still remains true that God chooses the weak 
things to confound the things that are mighty. Of 
course, the text is a paradox. That which God 
chooses is not weak. But the text holds strictly 
true in the region of our estimation. We have not 
yet rightly learned the Christmas message. We 
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still estimate the mighty wrongly. It is still true 
that our weak things are God’s strong ones. 

For wherein do we consider strength or world- 
power to consist? In the possessing of a position 
for the direct affecting of affairs. The greater and 
wider the opportunity for the direct affecting of 
affairs, the greater the permanent world-power, we 
say. Therefore, birth into the ruling class, the 
possession of money, and, above all, the power to 
call on physical force to enforce views held accord- 
ing to our view, are the strong things of the world. 
The King, the Ruler and the Plutocrat are the 
mighty. But, in any such estimation, we find a 
difficulty in the Christmas story. On the one hand 
there are Greece and Rome and the Jewish order ; 
all the powers banded together. Against them 
stands one Jewish carpenter born in a manger, 
with peasant friends, who at the end of His life 
had almost no following, and for Himself had won 
only a Cross. A powerless, portionless, moneyless 
man. But yet, somehow, He has proved the 
supreme world-force, and has become such an one 
that kings have cast their crowns before His Cross. 

And what are we to make of that? Nothing, 
that I know of, except that God hath chosen the 
weak things of the world to confound the things 
that are mighty; save, indeed, this—and it is a 
most important reservation—that Jesus stood for 
true ideas in a world of erroneous ones. And in 
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God’s world, ‘ ye can do nothing against the truth, 
but for the truth’. 

Let our first thought then be this : God chooses 
truth to confound the things that appear to be 
mighty. That thought contains the two suggestions 
that the man of ideas stands behind the man of 
action ; and that the man, whose ideas are true, is 
the man of real force. The former of these proposi- 
tions is easy enough to substantiate. The discoverer 
of anzesthetics stands behind the operating surgeon ; 
the pure physicist stands behind the bridge-builder ; 
and the ethical philosopher and political economist 
stand behind the Governor of a province. Hence 
is manifest the splendour of a life of research. The 
man who gives himself to such a life is clearly the 
power behind the throne. 

The latter proposition, that the man whose ideas 
are true is the man of real force, is harder to sub- 
stantiate ; and yet history supports it. Take, for 
example, the gradual acceptance of scientific truth, 
although all the forces of obscurantism were arrayed 
against it: and of political truth in respect of 
slavery, despite the vested interests that opposed 
freedom. The fact is, that man cannot abide in 
error for ever, because the results in practice are so 
disastrous. Moreover, he has, after all, a kind of 
truth-receptiveness. Gradually, that which és gets 
hold of him. 

While truth thus wins its way, still, when it first 
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appears, it looks so terribly weak. What is an 
idea as against big battalions? What is a principle 
against a crown? What is a scientific discovery 
against an obscurantist society? Think how weak 
Galileo’s pronouncement looked, and how weak the 
principle that a man has a right to be free looked. 
Above all, religious truth looks weak at its incep- 
tion. For a new religious departure stirs the most 
violent kind of opposition. And truth in the re- 
ligious sphere is thought to be the possession of the 
learned ; whereas, it is the possession of the pos- 
sessors of spiritual sight and of the pure in heart. 
Which sometimes annoys the learned. Conse- 
quently, it may find arrayed against it a combination 
of the powerful and of the intelligent. 

Moreover, it is extremely hard to distinguish 
between the truth and the circumstances of the 
messenger who proclaims the truth. Take the case 
of Jesus. Some men lost sight of His message in 
contemplation of His upbringing. ‘Is not this 
the Carpenter?’ ‘Whence hath this Man these 
things?’ The intellectuals of the time were not 
prepared to believe that a man of the people could 
possibly tell them the new in the matters of faith. 
They forgot the possibilities of spiritual sight. They 
banded themselves against the truth, because the 
Messenger was poor-born. And the result is that 
the truth of Jesus looked weak and very forlorn, 
when He proclaimed it. But it was the truth. 
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And behold this Sabbath morning! Yes, God has 
chosen the weak things of the world to confound 
the things that are mighty. 

Within the circle of the true which Jesus taught, 
there was much that enforces the lesson of our 
text. For instance, He inculcated an ethical system, 
which does not necessarily obtain for its votaries 
the greatest possessions in this life. An ethical 
system, which puts principle above the obtaining of 
larger barns, looks, to an eye bounded by the natural 
horizon, a weak thing. 

The Christian is called by the man of the world 
a visionary and a dreamer and a fool. Why? 
Because his life-method shuts out from him many 
life-satisfactions, which a neglecter of principle and 
a selfish man can obtain. A man who is not 
trammelled by the principles of Jesus may, and very 
often does, obtain slices of this world’s goods, and 
even a direct influence upon affairs, which a follower 
of Christ does not. Nevertheless, even here, the 
weak things confound the mighty ; for Christ’s man 
gets what the other never gets, although he wants 
it, and that is peace. The Christless life-plan may 
bring a man some of the purple things of life; 
though even here it fails in the end. It brought 
Cesar a stab in the back and Napoleon to St. 
Helena. But the heart in harmony it never brings. 

And for this very good reason, that the Christian 
life-plan is the true one, in the sense of being the 
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will of God concerning men. In willing to follow 
Christ, we are willing the will of God for us after 
Him. We are fulfilling that condition of surrender, 
without which disharmony is our portion. In 
resisting we are kicking against the pricks.: 


In His will is our peace. To this all things 
By Him created, or by Nature made, 
As to a central sea, self-motion brings. 


In His will is our peace. And, because Christ 
declared that will, His message, though it seem 
weak as the message of a child, is strong as God. 
But if we would see the supreme instance of our 
text, we must turn from the first act in the tragedy 
of Jesus to its last sombreness. There, on the 
Cross, the gallows of Palestine, is weakness, if you 
will; a weakness which was despised and rejected 
of men. And yet Christ has proved at His strong- 
est there. Andwhy? Because to truth, He joined 
love; and love, that looks so weak—for it gives, 
while the mighty keep—is the strongest motive in 
the heart of men. And love begets love. So 
Christ has drawn His thousands, because He loved 
much ; and has convinced men of the truth of His 
claims, through the supreme evidence of His loving. 
Ah! spare a little pity for the Judean priest and 
Roman noble that despised Him. He looked so 
weak ; so pale and chill and worn in death He hung. 
They seemed so strong. It was hard, perhaps, for 
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them, to know the appealing and expelling power 
of that death. For'they missed the love of it. But 
such excuse is not ours. We, if we will, may un- 
derstand better the Cross of Christ. 

If we mistake what is the strong, the blame 
be on our own heads. In our hearts at least, we 
ought to make it possible that the trust and the 
love of Christ shall confound and bring to naught 
the mighty things of selfishness and all our pride. 
For we have had full chance to learn wherein is 
the power of God unto salvation. 


(2) THE NEW GOD 


“The gods that were on the other side of the flood.” —JosHua 
xxiv. 15. 


Tue flood in this text means any extraordinary 
collection of waters, and not necessarily that which 
we associate with the name. But, in any case, the 
precise meaning to be attributed to the term is of 
no great significance. For we may take the word 
to symbolize the great points of departure, the 
great testings, in general the great experiences that 
come to all of us. Thus understood, the phrase 
‘the Gods on the other side of the flood’ has a 
manifest meaning for us all. It suggests, for our 
consideration, a contrast that we may draw between 
a man’s God before life’s greater experiences come, 
and the same man’s God after he has passed through 
them. 

Inasmuch as we are born alive in this world, it is 
certain that some great testings will come to us. 
Moreover, these testings will so alter our know- 
ledge of, and relation to, God, that we may almost 


contrast our God before and after them. We may 
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speak of our God on the other side of the flood, 
even although we were rightly worshipping then. 
Our thought of God was not false. It was the 
highest of which we were then capable. But it was 
not one in which we could remain. It was one 
from which we were bound to diverge. 

For instance, there is the experience of the reality 
of sin. There comes a time to most men, that can in 
some cases almost be dated, when they awake to the 
moral meaning of life. Before that, we do indeed 
distinguish between right and wrong, but the great 
gulf fixed between them is mercifully shrouded from 
our eyes. But finally we awake to the sinfulness of 
sin, and to ourselves as partakers therein. Opposed 
to the thought of sin, behind the thought of 
righteousness, there stands a God whose name is 
Holy. And He is not such an one as that on the 
other side of the flood. Vaguely we had thought of 
One, in our childish way, who wanted us to be good, 
holding of Him an exaggerated thought of our own 
father. But, now, in the flash that showed us our 
own hearts, we have seen Him also, of pure eyes, 
separate, the Righteous One. We have learned 
newly and awfully of God: and the child’s God on 
the other side of that flood can never come back. 

Again, there is the experience of sorrow. Of 
course, we have to distinguish sharply between 
sorrow experienced and sorrow seen. The sharp- 
ness of an experienced grief is the chiefest of all 
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floods that bring a man a new thought of God. 
But the power to see sorrow as it is, and to rec- 
ognize how far-flung is its shadow, is a flood which 
also leaves a God on its further side. Whether it 
be by the ordinary opportunities of observation, or 
by pain brought into one’s own home, there comes 
a time to us when we recognize the all-but uni- 
versality of pain, and the irrevocableness of grief. 
Not all the world’s tears, nor all the cryings of its 
broken hearts, can bring back one of its dead. And 
this in a God-made and a God-ruled world! So 
God is seen to be strong. Not the tears of women 
that are husbandless, nor of children that are father- 
less, can stay Him from the purpose, which slow, 
through grief, He brings unto its end. Thus, to 
holiness we add strength. He, who was simply 
God, now is the inexorable and almighty. And, 
again, the God on the other side of the flood can 
never come back. 

Further, there is the experience of mental 
awakening. For long, though we may ask many 
questions, we have a satisfactory practical scheme 
of the universe. The extent of it does not trouble 
a child ; neither does heask himself if he is import- 
ant. He is quite sufficiently convinced that he is. 
But the time must come when we shall awake to 
vastness and insignificance. We learn of distances, 
of long dead times and peoples. We guess at the 
inhabitants of scarce-seen stars and read wonder- 
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ingly of unknown suns. And back of it all there 
presses the thought of God. Of what manner shall 
be the Mind that first conceived and now guides 
this universe, who Himself dwells nor here, nor 
there, nor at this time, nor at that, but in the ever- 
lasting Now of the high and lofty place? Thus, to 
holiness and to strength there comes the thought 
of difference. Concerning the Infinite Spirit, we 
have no word but this—‘ He is not such as we 
are’. 

Lastly, there is the experience of life’s limitations. 
This is the last of the unavoidable harsh experiences 
of life reserved for the closing years of youth. For 
a time we say that if God is awful in holiness and 
in strength, and wrapped in clouds from our under- 
standing, at least we have life; and life, with its 
boundless possibilities here and now, is given to 
satisfy. Ah! ‘when thou wast young thou girdedst 
thyself’. Life gives indeed, and greatly, but not 
all. If we have this, then we have not that; if 
that, then not this. As all our joys are touched 
with pain, so all our gain is partly loss. The heart’s 
desire is not here. And yet faith and strength and 
buoyancy in work are demanded from us. Verily, 
God is austere. Austerity must be added to the 
rest. The God that we thought of, before we knew 
His limitings, is a God that will not come back. 

In all this, the point for us to observe is that all 
these added characteristics seem to put God further 
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off from us. The God on this side of the flood is 
a God that is far off, unless continually we move 
nearer to Him. That is to say, we must be God- 
seekers, both in mind and will, so that each new 
experience, if it sets our thought of God higher, will 
set us higher too. 

But if that were all, I think we might well faint. 
Consider! God has so fashioned life that each ex- 
perience of our opening years gives usa more awful 
thought of Him. It is hard enough to live without 
that added burden. But we have to remember that 
God has done two other things. He has granted 
us the touch of His Spirit on ours, whereby even in 
the midst of vastness, we feel the greatness of our 
life, and are bold to cry even to Him, Abba! 
Father! And He has given us the gift of Jesus 
Christ. Granted that God is love, and yet is de- 
termined that life shall teach us His awfulness, 
Jesus is exactly the messenger whom He would 
have sent. For, mark you, these experiences of 
life do not send Christ further away. They bring 
Him near. Sin! To those that feel it, He offers 
not a distant stainlessness, but His own heart’s 
blood poured forth. Sorrow! Those that are sad 
will tell if the Elder Brother of the sorrowful is alien 
to them in their sadness. Vastness! Why, Christ 
called us friends and thought us worth dying for. 
- And limitings! But Jesus showed how ineffably 
great life can be that is riveted to a cross, and how, 
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in obedience to the Father’s will, there is a peace 
which the world cannot take away. Yes, Christ 
suffices—and God seen in Christ—on both sides of 
the flood, or of any flood experienced or still to be 
experienced. For one still remains. There is that 
great experience in living, which men call death. 
What manner of God is on the other side of that 
flood? If sorrow and the rest give such glimpses 
into His awfulness, what will death give? But 
Christ is there too ; Christ the friend ; Christ of the 
outstretched hand and the tender eyes ; whom, let 
us pray, death will finally display to us in God. 


(3) THE COMFORT OF DEPENDENCE 


“ Behold, as the clay in the potter’s hand, so are ye in mine 
hand, O house of Israel.”—JEREMIAH XVIII. 6. 


WE all, I take it, shrink from the passages in 
Scripture which suggest the uncontrolled Sove- 
reignty of God, for they, some of them, seem so 
far away from the Fatherhood of God. The 
emphasis is solely upon the untrammelledness of 
the Creator’s will, in respect of His acts towards 
the creature. ‘Nay, but, O man, who art thou 
that repliest against God? Shall the thing formed 
say to Him that formed it, why hast Thou made 
me thus?” Can you imagine any statement more 
absolute, and more chillily stern, than that? As 
far as it goes, there is not merely no Fatherhood 
in it, but no statement of a moral principle of 
Sovereignty. It conveys solely the thought of a 
mighty Ruler, absolute and unconfined, doing that 
which seemeth Him good, fashioning this one to 
honour and that to dishonour, according to His 
mere good pleasure. From the thought, as I say, 


we shrink. It is remarkable to notice the complete 
(335) 
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change that has taken place in our religious attitude. 
Not so very long ago, this conception of God was 
the officially ruling one in this same Scotland. 
Now it is the least mentioned of all. And that is 
good. For, in circumstances such as those in which 
we are placed, circumstances of no special stress, 
freed from any thought of persecution, which flings 
men back on the world-control of God as their only 
safety, such a thought as this is paralysing. What 
we need is the call to effort. Moreover, at a time 
when the social conscience is aroused, and men are 
gazing with new eyes on what seem to be the 
waste-products of the Potter's wheel— gazing 
curiously at those born (as it would seem) for pain 
and death, and even sin—a thought of God, which 
tends, rightly or wrongly, to remove responsibility 
for the world’s miseries from the shoulders of men 
themselves on to the Will behind the world, is a 
thought which we shrink from as unsupportable by 
our faith. 

At the same time, it is not a thought to be for- 
gotten, for it manifestly contains that which is true ; 
and, moreover, contains that which is inspiring. It 
is not, when examined, so drear a thought as, at 
first, it seems. For within it there is not only the 
fact of formation, but the hope of 7¢-formation. 

1. But the simplest lesson contained in the image 
of the Potter’s wheel is the old, direct one, that, in 
the last instance, in regard to life and sustenance 
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and service and destiny, we are in God’s hands. 
‘There is a divinity that shapes our ends, rough- 
hew them how we will.’ ‘As the clay in the 
potter’s hand, so are ye in my hand, saith the Lord.’ 
That is manifest on the surface in Nature, Provi- 
dence and Spiritual growth. In Nature, one plant- 
eth and another watereth; but God giveth the 
increase. We plough the field and scatter the good 
seed on the land ; but it is the power of life, inher- 
ent in Nature herself—the life in the seed, brought 
to new being by the ‘burial and death of the grain’ 
—that brings ‘the green blade waxing mature’. 
That life we attribute, in the last instance, to the 
self-living One. In the beginning, He created the 
heavens and the earth; and, constantly, since then 
the physical world is sustained by continuous in- 
fluxes of His power ; through it, continually, the 
Divine Energy is passing. But of that energy we 
have not the secret. We have not even power 
over the servants of growth, to more than a limited 
degree. We cannot control the winds; the rain 
ceaseth not at our bidding ; we are no Joshuas to 
bid the sun stand still on Ajalon. The control of 
Nature is with her Maker. Here we are in God’s 
hands. 

Still more vividly it comes to our minds in Provi- 
dence, that it is not in man that walketh to direct 
his steps. Let the older men bear witness within 


them. Remember the queer chain of accidents 
22 
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that settled you in this place and in your. present 
work. As you look back, it seems as if you had 
neither art nor part in it. It just came so. Only 
the other night, a man in my hearing dropped the 
most casual of obiter dicta, and a young man’s whole 
career was changed. Look on your own life; on 
the friendships that have given it meaning, on the 
work which dignifies it, on the successes which ex- 
hilarate, on the failures which develop your man- 
hood; and see if this be not the exclamation on 
your lips, ‘we are in God’s hands’. 

But some will recognize the control of God over 
them most clearly in the spiritual realm. I know 
that it is forced upon a religious worker. There 
is a point when nothing more can be done. God 
must be left alone. Indeed, religious work is just 
to endeavour to bring souls into touch with God, 
and to leave them there. For it is God that giveth 
the increase. Some men know that well. For 
they have been suddenly gripped by the great 
Artificer. They remember that moment, when, in 
a flash, it dawned on them that Christ’s word was 
true, and the power of the truth held them mightily, 
and the unseen world momently became real. 
These tell you, that, of a verity, we are in God’s 
hands. Ah! men and women, think of it, and be 
silent before the Lord. The mighty Power is about 
us ; the mighty Hand is upon us. Be ready to rise 
and to follow, at His touch. 
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2. That, then, is the first and most obvious con- 
sideration, arising from the metaphor of the 
Potter. The second arises out of the thought of 
that which the Potter makes. He makes vessels; 
that is, He makes something for use. In the 
making, He determines the uses. Some are vessels 
of honour and some of dishonour. 

Now, let this be our doctrine of election. God 
has imposed upon each one of us a service. He 
has strictly imposed it, by reason of the endow- 
ments which He has givenus. And these services 
are very different. Some are more honourable than 
others, for the moment. They are dependent, so 
far, upon that with which we cannot in the least 
interfere ; upon our original physical, social, mental 
and spiritual complexions. In this sense, assent 
to the will of God is absolute for all. If you are 
chosen for high service, be thankful, and perform 
it. If for low service (as we count low service), 
still let us be thankful and perform it. We are 
not to kick against the pricks, and to criticize the 
will of God, if He have not made us rulers and 
geniuses and prophets. We are vessels of God’s 
making, appointed to do God’s service. 

Ah! but there is a darker suggestion here. 
A man may be a vessel in God’s hands, used of 
Him and doing His work ; and yet the man him- 
self may not be God’s. The Divine Power many 
a time gets service from evil men; sometimes 
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indirectly, but sometimes directly. Those that are 
not God’s may be great in God’s service. Where- 
fore, never be content with being useful in God’s 
work. Never be content until He comes to dwell 
in the inmost, secret recesses of the heart. 

3. The last consideration is one of pure glad- 
ness. Do not forget that Jeremiah uses this 
Potter’s metaphor as a source of comfort, to teach 
us that He who formed can 7e-form. He, who 
made, can make anew. He, who gave us life at 
first, can cause us to be born again. 

This is the great lesson taught in this passage. 
The prophet went one day down to the potter’s 
workshop and saw him moulding vessels to be 
sold for household use. One, when he had com- 
pleted it, stood somewhat awry. So the artificer, 
while the clay remained plastic, crushed it together 
again in his hands and proceeded with his work 
afresh, until the result satisfied him. As the 
prophet looked, through these things that were 
seen he came to an understanding of the unseen 
things of God. ‘Cannot I do with you as this 
potter,’ saith the Lord. To his own question, God 
has given a mighty answer in Jesus Christ. 

It is curious that this metaphor of the potter has 
almost always been used to convey to us a thought 
of our hopelessness and of our reasonable resent- 
ment against the God, who made life so hard. We 
remember the often-quoted lines :— 
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Oh love could you and I with him conspire 
To grasp this sorry scheme of things entire, 
Would we not shatter it to bits, and then 
Remould it nearer to the heart’s desire ? 


At least we can say of this bitter-sweet outburst of 
the pagan poet, that it precisely reverses the teach- 
ing of God’s prophet, and the unveiling of His 
purpose given in His Son. In Him, One is given 
to us, who has proved unto death His willingness to 
conspire with us that this sorry scheme of things, 
which our own sick hearts have fashioned, may be 
remoulded nearer to His heart’s desire. But here 
the Sovereignty of God sets its own limit. We 
must first assent to His work upon us. He will 
not compel. Are we to refuse that one condition ? 
Nay, rather, assenting, we shall by Him be made 
like unto Himself. 


(4) MINISTRY AND SHADOW—A COM- 
MUNION ADDRESS 


“Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of mine 
enemies.”—PsaLM xxill. 5. 


‘In presence of our enemies.’ At a first glance, 
the phrase scarcely seems apt upon our lips. What 
do you and I, in these days of religious ease, know 
of religious enemies? Our fathers, in wilder times, 
might have sung it with a will and with a seemli- 
ness. But what have we, to whom our outward 
religion is often the easiest enterprise of our lives, 
to do with brave speech of that sort? For the 
matter of that, what right had this singer to it? 
He speaks of an experience placid enough. ‘He 
leadeth me,’ says he, ‘among green pastures and 
beside still waters,’ uttering words which have 
passed into our daily speech as the description of a 
life at leisure from itself. Then, almost in the next 
breath, he speaks of a Table spread in the presence 
of those that menace him to his hurt. 

But he had a perfect right so to speak, because 


he was a man. And we havea perfect right to use 
(342) 
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his words, because we, too, are human, born to live 
in this strong school of God. The human heart is 
ever an armed camp. War and rumours of war 
are its portion to the end. Our foes, in a very 
intimate sense, are those of our own household. 
They dwell within. The life that shows most 
placid is, nevertheless, the life of a heart that knows 
its own bitterness of strife against itself. Where- 
fore it is, that the Christian instinct, while from one 
point of view speaking of the Christian life as rest, 
from the other ever speaks of it as battle. For 
there is that within us which clamantly bids us to 
live in and for the present alone, and hates the 
eternal and the thought of it. Call it what you 
will—the lower self, the body of this death, the 
drift of desire away from God—the fact is plain 
enough. Continually it rears its head within us, to 
strive for the master-position in our souls. Weare, 
indeed, in Newman’s words :— 
. strange composite of heaven and earth ! 

Majesty dwarfed to baseness! fragrant flower 

Running to poisonous seed! and seeming worth 

Cloaking corruption! Weakness mastering power! 
The duality of our natures is patent, daily and 
painfully. Constantly, ourselves tempt ourselves to 
slay ourselves, to discount, in present ease, the 
hours of the shadow and the departure, to turn 
from thoughts of nobleness to quick delight. 

‘Thou hast prepared a Table before us in the 
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presence of our enemies.’ Yes, our foe is plain 
enough. For it is ourself. Within the deep re- 
cesses of being, which the searching eye may only 
dimly scan, there dwells that eerie force, akin yet 
alien to us, which would impel us to choose the 
worse and sell the birth-right of the Sons of God. 
The most confident of God’s followers have turned 
upon themselves, now with a sudden anger, now 
with a something near desperation, now with a - 
prayer that had tears in it, for deliverance and for 
rest. We remember Paul’s sudden, astonishing 
outburst. Weremember the company that fled the 
world in terror. Weremember Thomas 4 Kempis. 
In our own day a gentlewoman, whose life seemed 
of the simplest, while her faith was of the strongest, 
rounded with scorn and lashing upon herself as 
arch-traitor to herself. ‘God harden me,’ she 
cried, ‘ against myself,’ 


This coward with pathetic voice 
Who craves for ease. 


‘This coward with pathetic voice. We know 
him well! Sometimes, indeed, he comes before us 
strong and insistent; but, at other times, his words 
are whining and entreating in our ears. Our 
shrinking from moral hardihood, our quick weari- 
ness in well-doing, our discontent with the slowness 
of God’s work, are the utterances of our coward 
with pathetic voice. They are our portion con- 
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stantly, and yielding to them is constantly our 
shame. 

In such case we turn to God. Perhaps, in such 
case some come to Him this morning. We plead 
His own pitifulness with Him. 


Wearied of sinning, wearied of repentance, 
Wearied of self, I turn, my God, to Thee ; 


I turn to Thee, I plead Thyself with Thee, 

Be pitiful to me. 
And to that sincere, human cry God makes the 
strange answer that is in our text, ‘I have prepared 
a Table before thee, in presence of thine enemies’. 

Now, in that reply to our call for help, certain 
points are at once clear. 

1. God’s method of aiding us is not that of dissi- 
pating the foes, but of increasing our power. He 
does not fit the burden to the back, but the back to 
the burden. He does not lower the conditions of 
moral achievement, but enables us to fulfil them. 
He does not stay the battle, but empowers us to 
win. He prepares a Table, a place where men may 
eat and grow strong, whence they may go forth to 
conquer. 

2. That strengthening is the outcome of a special 
relation to God. The image of a Table is intended 
to bring to our minds the great thought of the 
agreement. An alliance has been entered into 
between the Host and the guests at this feast, 
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which He, at any rate, will never break. This is 
the chief thought in the poet’s mind who wrote our 
text. He sees a fugitive hard-pressed, that reaches 
the fortress of some powerful king, who invites 
him to his board, and then, by the inviolable rules 
of Oriental hospitality, flings the egis of his pro- 
tection upon him. His foes may make assault ; 
but he and his host now make common cause 
against them. 

It is a very daring image to apply to the relation 
between a man and his God. Yet it lies at the 
heart, not only of this service, but of the Christian 
life. We dare to say that an agreement has been 
made betwixt the two, ratified in the symbols of 
the Divine agony, whereby the Divine aid is pledged 
to them that ask it and sincerely desire conquest 
for the good within them. 

It is at least fair to ask whether that pledge, 
symbolized in our Communion service, has not been 
made good in our own experience of Providence, as 
we look back upon it. Look back on our past 
lives and see if the protections, stayings, warnings, 
inspirations have not been there. We may have 
neglected them; but that is not to the point. The 
matter of importance is that they have been there. 
I say it is patent that God has worked upon us, 
through our ordinary experiences of life. There has 
been that in them, which has ministered unto our 
good. Take what you will, fatherhood, friendship, 
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the example of the heroic, the splendour of service, 
the face of the Crucified coming back to us when 
we had need of Him—these and many more have 
been God’s means of protection and sustainment. 
You were turning savagely upon life, angry that it 
was giving little and promising less. Yielding to 
that mood might have led you anywhere. But your 
child came to your knee and laughed to you, and in 
a moment you were secure again. And who is the 
great Father who ordained fatherhood? Verily, 
in so doing, He has prepared a Table in presence 
of our foes. And friendship is a fact, the Word 
of God is a fact, the noble call of heroic lives is a 
fact, and Christ is a fact. Each, at a time, has 
come to our aid, when the arch-traitor within was 
all but opening the gates. Yes, and more than 
that; God’s Spirit is a fact. God works through 
human media; but He also works directly upon 
the souls of those who desire Him. Who has not 
been amazed to find a glow within for good, answer- 
ing tothe gleaming vision of the Christ-life? Who 
has not wondered that he turned in distaste from 
the evil that he feared he loved too well? Give 
the credit for the movements of the soul towards 
God, in strength and life and power, to Him Who 
has prepared His own Table before us. 

Yes, the Table is spread. The inspirations are 
there. But it is necessary that we partake. God 
forces the living Bread on no man. ‘ Whosoever 
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will,’ He cries. But also, ‘whosoever wil/’. Our 
reception of God’s gifts is necessary, as well as His 
giving. 

Now, this service is one of the means, whereby 
God fulfils His pledge of aid given in Christ ; 
partly indirectly by reminding us that there is a 
pledge. God’s Table is not confined to the Com- 
munion season. It is always spread. It is really 
the Table of life asa whole. And this rite, in part, 
perhaps chiefly, is a reminder of that fact. But 
also, inasmuch as this service is a part of experi- 
ence, God fulfils His pledge of aid here; and 
strengthens, here and now, those who approach 
Him desiring His best gifts. 

Wherefore, whatever we do, let us not come to 
this Sacrament formally. Here we touch and 
handle things unseen. To come in the dull, ordin- 
ary course, without inspiration, without longing, 
without humble acknowledgment and desire that 
is a prayer, is indeed to make mock of the dear- 
bought mercies of God. It is the usual thing to 
attend Communion. Its usualness is in danger of 
killing its life. A man may so easily come and go, 
and never lift up his eyes unto the hills of God. 
And thereby he wounds, not only himself, but his 
brother, by deadening an atmosphere that ought to 
be eager with longing for God’s help. No more, 
indeed, is asked than a man can give. All that is 
asked is that each should be at his most real and 
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his best here, breaking through that which is seen 
to the hidden fact of God, whom he so greatly 
needs, 

And if we would partake, a double enterprise 
is laid upon us :— 

1. There is laid upon us the enterprise of com- 
munion with the dead. It is Christ’s own com- 
mand that here especially we remember His death. 
Weare instructed to bring to our minds the thought 
not only of the life, but of its sombre close. In 
Him we see earth’s sadness and earth’s failure at 
their height. We see passion and saviourhood 
coming to their inevitable end in a world of sin. 
We see the contrast between success and defeat, as 
men count them. We remember the mournfulness 
and tragedy of the hour of the power of darkness. 
Pitiful is the Figure that appears before our thought, 
literally bruised for our iniquities, literally with the 
chastisement of our peace upon Him. Sadness is 
His crown and weakness His garment and death 
His reward. Poor dreamer, who thought to win 
so much, and has gained a Cross. 

Ah! yes, pitiful if you will, but yet how splendid. 
He, weak unto death, is yet the satisfying of our 
dream of nobleness. Who will compare earth’s 
triumphs and earth’s glories with the splendour of 
the Cross of Christ? And in His effect also He 
stands supreme. ‘No work of Thine shall ever 
pause for death.’ Nay, His death is its life; and 
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from His Cross springs victory for Him, of whom 
they thought, by His Cross, to make an end. 

There is a legend that, as the Lord lay in His 
grave, the whole garden sudden was decked with 
flowers, and around the rock-hewn tomb the 
feathered creatures of the air poured forth con- 
tinually a stream of silver music in praise to God 
for His goodness. It is a legend with a meaning. 
Jesus of Nazareth was dead. But life was in the 
world from His unshaken purpose and perfect self- 
giving, that would express itself in the red flowers 
of noble passion and the white lilies of purity like 
His own. 

And we come to hold communion with that 
mighty dead. It is an enterprise. But if we can 
come at it, we shall find that God has here prepared 
a Table, indeed. For who, that remembers rightly 
the King in His beauty, can still within him the 
urgency afresh to be His disciple ? 

2. There is laid upon us the enterprise of com- 
munion with the living. Christ dwells not in the 
past alone. He dwells in the present. He dwells 
in God. Here it is that we must summon our 
energies to escape through the symbol to the thing 
signified ; through the bread and wine up to the 
ineffable fact of God. That love that was seen on 
Calvary is God. That passion for men is with God. 
That self-giving is eternally Divine. God is the 
blessed God, because He is the ceaselessly self- 
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offering for the lives of His children. With God, 
indeed, there is calm and radiancy of joy because 
in His heart there is set the Cross; because the 


utmost of our thought of Him is given in athe name 
of Christ in God. 


The very God! Think Abib—dost thou think? 
So the All-wise were the All-loving too. 

So through the thunder comes a human voice 
‘Oh heart, I made, a heart beats here. | 

Face thy hands fashioned, see it in Myself 

Thou hast no power, nor may’st conceive of Mine, 
But Love I gave thee, with Myself to love, 

And thou must love Me, who have died for thee.’ 


‘Thou spreadest a Table before me.’ Thou givest 
Thyself thus freely unto us. It is very strange. 
But life becomes great and very hopeful, when God 
comes nigh unto us, and makes His glory shine in 
the face of Jesus Christ. 


~ (5) THE DEAD GODS 


“ And the men of Babylon made Succoth-Benoth, and the men 
of Cuth made Nergal, and the men of Hamath made 
Ashima, and the Avites made Nibhaz and Tartak.”— 
2 Kines xvit. 30, 31. 


THE great point to know about these gods is that 
nobody knows about them. One of them may have 
a relation to Venus, another to Mars, and others to 
the Prince of the power of the air. But, for the 
most part, there is ignorance about them. They 
are gods that are dead. The very names of them 
take us to a long distant past, and bring to our 
minds the pathetic verse, ‘the place thereof shall 
know them no more’. 

It is well for us sometimes to have glimpses of a 
past that has faded even from memory. It keeps 
alive in us our sense of littleness and our sense of 
wonder. The space of our earth is becoming 
limited. Travellers’ tales are losing their spice. 
There is scarce a corner of the world where we can 
even hope that there dwell the ‘men whose heads 


do grow beneath their shoulders ’. 
(352) 
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But, while, as far as this world is concerned, space 


is so drearily narrowing, the greatness of time 


remains. It is well for us to remember the ancient- 
ness of the race and our little point therein. That 
is why it is good for a man to go to the Highlands 
of Scotland, to drink in the spirit of the Western 
Isles and to hear the far-off voices of men that lived 
and loved and understood a little and are still. 
But, if a man shall dwell in such an atmosphere 
long, a sadness must come over his spirit. The 
whole world begins to present itself to him asa 
sepulchre. We ourselves are seen to be only the 
dead re-arranged. And if anything shall bring the 
tale of world-change upon us more than another, 
it is the thought of the death of a religion. In re- 
ligion man is at his highest. Here he is reaching 
out into a satisfaction beyond himself. But even 
here his dreams and guesses fade. As we consider 
a faith that has had its day and has gone, we get 
an impression that we are dwelling in the midst of 
an endless round of movement without result. We 
seem to hear the generations of the dead sneering, 
like Shelley’s Ozymandias amidst the lone and 
level sands, ‘look on my works, ye mighty, and 
despair ’. 

But that is not the only message of the past. 
Rightly regarded, a consideration of finished days 
should inspire us, for they give us a message of 
progress. It is not indeed progress upon a direct 
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line. It is, as Meredith would say, ‘spiral on a 
flat’. The race deviates to this side and to the 
other ; but nevertheless, on the whole, it moves for- 
ward. Take the case of Nibhaz and Tartak and 
the rest. They are gods that are dead ; and a very 
good thing too. For, no doubt, they represent the 
voluptuousness of nature-worship and were the 
centre of a religion of fear and of divided allegiance. 
It is no small movement from them to the thought 
of the ‘I am that I am,’ and to the great word 
given through Jesus that ‘God is love’. Tartak 
and Nibhaz are dead ; but God in Christ is living. 
So history bears witness to the presence of God in 
His world, linking men’s minds to Himself. 

Yet, while we mark the progress, it does not do 
to over-estimate it. The past does not always die 
with its name. I once heard a speaker at a re- 
ligious meeting say that the Greek gods were dead. 
It is difficult to imagine a less true statement. 
Their names are not used to-day; but a very fair 
proportion of the people of Western Europe are 
worshipping them. It was a true word that was 
spoken by the man who said that, to some modern 
~ minds, Christ is only another name for Apollo. We 
need to remember that the Cross is the most signi- 
ficant fact in Christ and that God in Him is the 
Eternal Self-giver. Only those who have caught a 
glimpse of the meaning of the Cross have advanced 
to see God in Christ. 
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As we allow the thought of a dead faith to come 
into our minds, one fear is bound to strike home 
upon us, the fear that death may come to our faith 
too. We may, indeed, say that any such consider- 
ation is irrelevant to us. Christianity is unquestion- 
ably the highest religion now, and is quite high 
enough for us to be going on with. Christ clearly 
is our Way. Nevertheless, we cannot help wonder- 
ing if we only possess a glimmer of light, which, in 
its turn, shall be put out in the presence of a 
brighter sun. 

It certainly is true that great changes have taken 
place in men’s thoughts of God. Caliban’s Setebos 
was a vengeful and capricious being, very far re- 
moved from the God of Jesus. Nevertheless, we 
have to notice that the thoughts of man concern- 
ing God have remained within certain categories. 
There have been the thought of Him as power, the 
thought of Him as intelligence, the thought of Him 
as righteousness, and, finally, the thought of Him 
as love. The question that is before us is, whether, 
so long as man remains man, we can get a higher 
category than love, under which to think of God. 
I suppose we shall not deny that Christ gives us 
love at its highest. His love was purely unselfish, 
it was world-wide, it was given to those who hated 
Him, and it was measured by death. Can we get 
higher than the concept, which thus is given us? 
We can deepen it. We can discover the riches of 
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Christ Jesus. Just as the thought of God’s sover- 
eignty developed from the capriciousness of Setebos 
to the changeless greatness of God seen in scientific 
law, so the thought of God’s love will be more 
clearly understood. But it will always be the 
thought of love that is being understood. Mayhap, 
the Super-man will discover an attribute beyond 
love; but I think that we can leave the Super-man 
to take care of himself. He is, by definition, ‘ be- 
yond a man’. What we are concerned with is 
whether we need think that man can reach to a 
nobler thought of God, than is given in Christ. We 
may well doubt if our tongues will ever be able to 
frame a higher name for God than Father, or dis- 
cover One more expressive of his heart than the 
Lord, who loved us and gave Himself for us. 


(6) THE LIGHT OF LIFE 


“ He that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall 
have the light of life.”—Joun vit. 12. 


Ir is perhaps sometimes conceived by us as a 
disadvantage that we must think. Life would 
certainly be simpler, if there were no question-mark 
in our minds. As it is, we perceive that every 
question has its other side. And, as regards the 
greater things, we may be inclined to acknowledge, 
almost bitterly, that it is by faith that a man must 
walk ; for it is certainly not by sight. As the 
questions come back and back, and even in the 
moment of certitude, the wonder and the ‘it may 
be’ insidiously suggest themselves to our minds, 
we may wish that God had formed us to receive 
only, and not to inquire. 

However, that is not the situation in which we 
find ourselves. Think and ask questions we must. 
As Dr. Watts would say, it is our nature to. But 
to find complete answers to our questions, or to 
come to a conclusion that there is nothing to be said 


on the other side, is what we cannot do. We are 
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surrounded, let us admit it, by the mysteries ; and 
their presence is not least keenly felt, I believe, in 
the days of our youth. 

At the same time we have lives to live. And 
we shall not live well if we live in darkness. Some 
light must be cast upon our faith, if we are to see ; 
ahead of us the gleam must beckon, if we are to 
walk and not faint. Wherefore, let us look at this 
great word of His, ‘He that followeth me shall 
not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of 
life ’. 

It is a word, you will observe, which has two 
points in it. A condition is laid down—‘he that 
followeth me’; and a result is promised in curious 
phraseology—“ shall have the light of lie”. 

1. First, then, the condition is that we are to 
follow Christ. Now, we cannot in any sense be said 
to be following Christ, unless we have an anxiety 
for God, that is at once humble and reverent. 

Ts it not true that with some of our sense of the 
perplexity of life, a certain amount of self-compla- 
cency is mingled? I do not want to press the 

point, for in some cases it does not hold. All the 
game, it sometimes is true that there is an aware- 
ness of our own mental development implied in our 
emphasis upon our uncertainties ; as if we implicitly 
said, ‘we may leave our sister and our parents and 
all past generations, their early heaven, their happy 
views. We would not, for the world, with shadow- 
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ing doubt confuse them. But as for us, God made 
us clever ; and, ah! me, the mysteries close down 
upon us.’ 

Now, a sense of mental superiority acts in subtle 
ways ; and sometimes it makes faith hard. Humil- 
ity, even on the part of those who, compared with 
their fellows, are richly endowed, is an essential 
condition of entrance into the kingdom of light. 

Again, that an irreverent mind is not likely to 
find a solution to perplexities, is a statement that 
needs no support. God will not give His best to 
those that are impertinent to Him. Life is too 
grave, and God is too Holy and too Secret, Death 
is too real, and Love makes living too splendid and 
too sad, for the light-minded to win the seeing that 
Christ gives. If anyone, with easy and irreverent 
mind, comes to the problems of God and of living, 
then let him know for his punishing, that his 
dwelling shall be in the chambers of darkness and 
his paths shall lie in the land where there is no light. 

But especially, we have to display humility and 
reverence in anxiety for God. Our attitude is to be 
‘T will find Him, if God there be’; not, ‘whether 
there be God or no, I am content asITam’. There 
is the one attitude, ‘it is a matter of small concern ; 
I will leave it’. There is another, ‘I will wrestle 
on towards Him, desiring Him; and, if darkness 
overwhelm me, it is not because I have not striven 
to find’. 
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But when Jesus calls us to follow Him, it is not 
so much, of course, to imitate His attitude towards 
the unseen—for He never doubted that God, with 
whom it was His supreme consciousness to be at 
one—as to follow Him in His practical attitude 
towards living. What He says is, ‘live after My 
pattern and ye shall have the light of life’. 

We have many a time discussed the problems of 
living, and with a sigh, perhaps a half-assumed 
sigh, have envied the full assurance of a Stephen or 
a Paul. Have we never had the slightest twinge 
of conscience as we discussed? Never, in the re- 
cesses of our own souls, felt a discomfort, queer 
and undefinable, but there for all that? I should 
not wonder if we had all felt something of that 
sort. For we stand in a Garden of Perplexity, 
with a secret to unravel. Round us there are many 
paths, along which the solving of the secret may 
be found. There is the path of proof. We may 
have tried it. But the sum will not work out. We 
have not the capacity ; and if we had the fullest ever 
given to man, the sum will not work out. There 
is the path of emotional uplift. At a season, we 
thought that we had found what we wanted there. 
But the chill wind came; and we have not our 
solving yet. So back we are in the Garden of 
Perplexity, sighing to each other that we are not 
sure, whispering ‘it may be’ and ‘ifit were’. Yes! 
and neglecting a path that remains—the path of 
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self-sacrifice ; and knowing that the secret is there. 
But the way of it is set with sharp stones, and our 
feet are bare; and the thorns of it will tear our 
hands, and our hands are tender. 

But all the while One who has trod that path, 
and trod it whole, whose face is scarred, who has 
won for Himself on brow and hand and side the 
wound-prints, calls to us from its farther end, ‘he 
that followeth Me, shall have the light of life’. 
The fact is, that we appreciate that the good man 
is the man that knows God. He that is an author- 
ity on practical goodness is likely to be an authority 
onGod. Icannot defend that thesis, but I believe 
it. I can never get away from the witness of the 
good. I cannot rid my mind of the belief that a 
man, who does the will of God, is more likely to 
know Him, than one who does not. In fact, I be- 
lieve in the authority of Jesus. I think of, and with 
great thankfulness accept, His name of ‘ Father’ 
as true, because Jesus, through His unsullied good- 
ness, is the one historic person who has the data on 
which to speak. And many a time, as I say, our 
consciences prick us, when we speak as if all were 
perplexity around us, because we know that, if we 
sought goodness more earnestly, the perplexity 
would cease. 

Christianity offers two difficulties. One is to 
the intellect ; the other is tothe will. J make bold 
to say that a little more emphasis upon the latter 
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might help us in regard to the former. Try living! 
In common duty, amidst weariness, in common 
truth, in common charity, in having a mind for our 
brother and our sister and their burdens; in all 
things following on the Lord, let us see if His pro- 
mise holds good. 

2. And mark, in closing, what that promise is. 
Not that you will have a complete solution of the 
problems. Nobody pretends that if you are good, 
you will become a great metaphysician. The text, 
‘he that doeth the will shall know of the doctrine,’ 
has been overdone many a time. People have 
spoken as if a good man could pronounce between 
Calvin and Zwingli, or solve the problem of the 
Trinity. That is quite absurd. What is said is, ‘ye 
shall have light of life’, That stands true. Light 
for living is what comes. We can go on in the path, 
if the path is shown, and the end is clear, and the 
companionship vivid. A man who follows Christ 
comes to believe, through experience, in the love 
that is about him all the days; in the greatness and 
value of life in Christ ; in the possibility of unspeak- 
able achievement for himself; in the complete for- 
- giveness of sins ; in God in him, his strength. 

And that is enough to be going on with. God 
does not clear up everything; but He gives us 
enough by which to live nobly ; and at each advance 
He will give us more knowledge of Himself, I be- 
lieve, though it may be that only death will show 
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to some, that all this goodness and wonder and half- 
known companionship are just Himself. Where- 
fore, be not afraid of life. ‘Unto the upright there 
ariseth a light in the darkness.’ ‘He that follow- 
eth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have 
the light of life.” Ah! but make no mistake about 
the following. As to that, we have no doubt that 
we ought ; and, seeking His power, we need have 
no doubt that we can. 


' (7) CHRIST OUR HOPE 


“For whatsoever things were written aforetime were written 
for our learning, that we through patience and comfort of 
the Scriptures might have hope.”—RomAns Xv. 4. 


Ir is a strange thing that hope springs eternal in 
the human breast. That means, generally, that we 
expect to-morrow to be better than to-day ; that, 
in short, ‘life will be sunshine to-morrow’. I 
wonder why we think that. For the facts of life 
are against hope; or, at least, the more obvious of 
them. Such facts as the increasing complexity of 
life as it advances, the settlement of position and 
the limitation of possibility, and the general fact of 
growing older, with all that it means, do not, at the 
first blush, work hope. 

And yet we are always saying, ‘God hath pre- 
pared some better thing for us’. Hope is a pro- 
phecy that that better thing will come. Certainly, 
it does not seem to be a prophecy that is an 
essential reading of the present. 

For instance, look at ourselves to-night in com- 


parison with ourselves a year ago. Are we greatly 
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improved? Has there been any marked develop- 
ment? Have we the blue bird of happiness any 
more securely in our grasp? Has 1910 given us of 
its promise? Or has it flattered only to deceive ? 
I think we may say that it is a case of ‘as you 
were’. We have got through it, so to speak. We 
are still seeking happiness and still hoping. But if 
we faced facts, would we not say, ‘to-day is as 
yesterday, and to-morrow shall be as to-day ?’ 

At the same time, it is a remarkably good thing 
that hope springs eternal. Think of the lives that 
forty odd millions in these islands are living. Most 
of their waking hours are spent in an endeavour, 
more or less successful, to keep alive. Few are 
able to do more than to keep going, in the station 
of life in which they find themselves. The activ- 
ities of most of us remind us of the image, in the 
story of our childhood, in which two persons had 
to race furiously, in order to stay where they were. 
Take a vast deal of the professional and business 
life of this land. Take the case of an employee 
who works from 8.30 a.m. to 6.30 p.m. most of 
the year. At the end of the year, he has paid his 
way, and saved perhaps 30s., which will bring 
him in about 1s. 2d. per annum to luxuriate 
upon if he should take a fancy to retire. That 
person, by furious running, has stayed where he 
was. And, in it all, he has had to cope with the 
restriction of narrow means, and with lack of in- 
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spiration in his work. People whose work inspires 
are a small minority. Most of the community are 
adding up figures, or clicking type-writers, or 
moving about solid masses of matter from one 
spot of earth to another. To count up to twenty, 
for fifty weeks in each year, is scarcely inspiring. 
But to go on with similar work requires compe- 
tence, restraint, and courage ; in fact, precisely those 
qualities that mark manhood. Is it wonderful that 
people ask themselves to what end it makes ? : 


“T have finished another year,” said God 
“In grey, green, white and brown ; 
I have strewn the leaf upon the sod, 
Sealed up the worm within the clod, 
And let the last sun down.” 
“ And—what’s the good of it?” I said. 


And from many workers the reply comes, ‘we 
scarcely know’. But, to the further inquiry, ‘why 
do you go on with it, then?’ there is returned 
only the old absurd answer, ‘ Oh, life will be sun- 
shine to-morrow ’. 

I. Now, you observe the extraordinary providen- 
tial value of hope. It keeps people going on. 
Literally, it keeps them alive. It keeps them 
working. It preserves the race. A nation of 
genuine pessimists—pessimists in feeling, that is, as 
well as in thought—would compass its own destruc- 
tion. We can see for ourselves what a hopeless 
world it would be like, from our own experience of 
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finality. So longas there is one chance in a million, 
folk go on working. Butwhen the great word 
‘nevermore’ is uttered, the hands sink down in 
listless impotence. Themanishemmedin. He can- 
not get out. The prison walls are thick ; its bars are 
immovable ; there is no chance. He is brought up 
against rigid impossibility. What is there to do? 
What reason is there for doing anything? The 
experience of finality comes to us rarely. Men 
could not stand it often. But it comes sometimes. 
It comes by the bed-side of death. Nothing can 
bring the smile back again. So all the busy, eager 
tendance is ended. There remain only the bent 
heads and the listless eyes. Let these things speak 
to us of what a world would be like, from which all 
hope was banished. Hope, you see, has a wonder- 
ful providential mission. 

IJ. Let us observe carefully that situation. We 
live by hope. The Apostle was not a whit too 
strong, when he said that we are saved by hope. 
That is to say, by an ineradicable belief that the 
attainment of a certain great good, in which happi- 
ness and peace shall be found, is possible for us, we 
continue to live. 

Now, consider the facts of the case. We livea 
life that considerably spells disillusion. Gradually 
the fresh colours fade; the eyes grow dim; the 
step that was elastic grows feeble. And the end 
of the story is corruption. Yet, all through that 
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process, men are buoyed up with hope. By it they 
endure steadfastly; by it they live. This, that, 
and the other expectancy is unrealized ; but, still 
far-off, they catch the gleam of a great good. 

Imagine, if you can, that that is the conclusion 
of the whole matter. You have, in that case, the 
world wagging upon a gigantic swindle. Conceive 
what sort of mind must be behind the world. It 
desires to keep men alive. Wherefore, it buoys 
them up on hope ; but never, in any sense, proposes 
to realize their aspirations. They dream of the 
Great Possession, reserved somewhere to be won. 
What the Almighty really has in store for them is 
the grin of a skull and the nakedness of a skeleton. 
But it would not do to tell them. Therefore, let 
them be given this sham, fraudulent, swindling hope. 
Plant it in them. So construct them, that it springs 
eternal in their breast. Let them live on it; and 
then, when some vague purpose has been served by 
their continuance, draw down the curtain on the 
farce. 

Have you words, can you find adjectives, to de- 
scribe a Universe, or a God, like that? No decent 
being would treat the meanest reptile that crawls 
on earth after that manner. It is far nobler to be 
the illusioned hoper, than a God who so defrauds. 

Ah! but no one, who has caught a glimpse of God, 
can believe ought like that. God cannot lie. He 
is the truth. He does not further His purposes by 
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swindles. Wherefore, we believe that the basal 
hope of men is at least realizable ; and that, if it is 
not to be realized, the fault is theirs. Hope isa 
fore-gleam of a fact that is to be. It is the earnest 
of an inheritance. It is, in the truest and highest 
sense, a prophecy. 

III. But, of course, we hope for many things we 
do not get. ase, comfort, freedom from strife, 
power, distinction, success; these we may or may 
not obtain—certainly not as we once expected. In 
what sense, then, can we say that our hope is a 
prophecy? Well, those hopes, which we can say 
that our consciences permit us to regard as demand- 
able for fulfilment from God, are prophecies. Some 
hopes you cannot demand at all. Vaguely we hope 
for a good time. Go down on your knees and try 
to demand that. We may hope for self-exaltation. 
Go down on your knees and try to demand that. 
Other hopes you can ask to be realized, but not 
demand ; as, for instance, money, freedom from be- 
reavement, health, escape from temptation. But 
the element of ‘demand’ can come in, in our hopes 
of holiness and love. ‘These involve self-slaughter ; 
they are our noblest; they justify life; we value 
them as God's purpose for us. In regard to them, 
we can demand and demand again. Yes! if God 
be true, ever before us there stretches the dazzling 
possibility of the snow-white character, that seeks 
loveliness from its own promptings. And not that 
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only. We may dream also of the continual realiz- 
ing of the gift that is given, which fills to overflow- 
ing the empty vessels of the heart, in the eternal 
and unfailing love of God in Christ. 


“‘T have woven another year,” said God— 
‘“‘ And what’s the good of it,” I said. 


And ever the Christian makes confident answer— 
‘to give a further chance wherein to achieve the 
prize of the high calling in Christ Jesus’. 

Meantime, our text indicates means whereby this 
hope may be kept bright :— 

(1) There is the means of Patience. The steady, 
brave doing of our daily duty does, as a matter of 
fact, work an experience which works hope. It is 
when we become fretfully impatient with life’s pre- 
sent possibilities, that we begin to doubt its future 
possibilities. 

(2) There is the means of the comfort of the 
Scriptures. And it is an efficacious means; for in 
the Scriptures, amidst much else that sustains and 
inspires, there is set forth the old, rich, glad story 
of Jesus Christ, with its proof and its promise of 
what life can give. 

Really, when Christ is vivid enough, we have no 
need of hope. We know then. It is significant 
that hope is spoken of much in the Old Testament 
and in the Epistles. It is never once mentioned in 
the Gospels. Men were too much taken up with 
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Christ, to be doing anything but following, or oppos- 
ing, Him who dwelt in the region of the certainties. 
Wherefore, when life’s promises fail a little, come 
back to His side, and look into His eyes and see 
what life in Him can mean, and be filled with a new 
confidence. They walk securely, who walk with 
Christ. 
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